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CHAPTER L. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTH YEAR 
OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE RE- 
VOLUTIONARY COMMOTIONS AT KORKYRA. 


Tue second and third years of the war had both been 
years of great suffering with the Athenians, from the con- 
tinuance of the epidemic, which did not materially relax 
until the winter of the third year (s.c. 429-428). It is no 
wonder that under the pressure of such a cala- Fourth year 
mity their military efforts were enfeebled, of the war 
although the victories of Phormio had placed suffering at 
their maritime reputation at a higher point #thens— 
than ever. To their enemies, the destructive invasion of 
effects of this epidemic—effects still felt, Attica. 
although the disorder itself was suspended during the 
fourth year of the war—afforded material assistance as 
well as encouragement to persevere. The Peloponnesians, 
under Archidamus, again repeated during this year their 
invasion and ravage of Attica, which had been intermitted 
during the year preceding. As before, they met with no 
serious resistance. Entering the country about the be- 
ginning of May, they continued the process of devastation 
until their provisions were exhausted.! To this damage 
the Athenians had probably now accustomed themselves: 


1 Thucyd. iff, 1, 
VOL. VL B 
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but they speedily received, even while the invaders were 
in their country, intelligence of an event far more embar- 
rassing and formidable—the revolt of Mityléné and of the 
greater part of Lesbos. 

This revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athe- 
20, 428 nians wholly unawares. Yet the idea of it was 
Revolt of Of longer standing than they suspected, for the 
Mityléné = =©Mitylenswan oligarchy had projected it before 
and most ° . 
part ofLes- the war and had made secret application to 
bos from = Sparta for aid, but without success. Some time 

one: after hostilities broke out, they resumed the 

design, which was warmly promoted by the Bootians, 
kinsmen of the Lesbians in Avolic lineage and dialect. The 
Mitylenwan leaders appear to have finally determined on 
revolt during the preceding autumn or winter. But they 
thought it prudent to make ample preparations before 
they declared themselves openly; and moreover they took 
measures for constraining three other towns in Lesbos,— 
Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha,—to share their fortunes, to 
merge their own separate governments, and to. become 
incorporated with Mityléné. Methymna, the second town 
in Lesbos, situated on the north of the island, was decidedly 
opposed to them and attached to Athens. The Mitylensans 
built new ships,—put their walls in an improved state of 
defence,—carried out a mole in order to narrow the entrance 
of their harbour and render it capable of being closed with 
a chain,—despatched emissaries to hire Scythian bowmen 
and purchase corn in the Euxine—and took such other 
measures as were necessary for an effective resistance. 

Though the oligarchical character of their government 
gave them much means of secrecy, and above all, dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting the people beforehand,— 
still, measures of such importance could not be taken 
without provoking attention. Intimation was sent to the 
Athenians by various Mitylenzan citizens, partly from pri- 
vate feeling, partly in their capacity of proxeni (or consuls, 
to use a modern word which approaches to the meaning) 
for Athens—especially by a Mitylenzan named Doxander, 
incensed with the government for having disappointed his 
two sons of marriage with two orphan heiresses.! Not less 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 2,8. The end there is no reason to question 
fact respecting Doxander here its truth. But Aristotle states it 
mentioned is stated by Aristotle, in illustration of a general posi- 
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communicative were the islanders of Tenedos, animated 
by ancient neighbourly jealousy towards Mityléné; so that 
e Athenians were thus forewarned both of the intrigues 
between Mityléné and the Spartans, and of her certain im- 
pending revolt unless they immediately interfered.1 
This news seems to have become certain about Fe- 
bruary or March 428 3.c. But such was then 


the dispirited condition of the Athenians—ari- jogs of 
sing from two years’ suffering undertheepidemic, Athene— 
and no longer counteracted by the wholesome condition 
remonstrances of Periklés—that they could not of Mitylens 
at first bring themselves to believe what they thither 
were so much afraid to find true. Lesbos, like Klotppidse 


Chios, was their ally upon an equal footing, still 
remaining under those conditions which had been at first 
common to all the members of the confederacy of Delos. 
Mityléné paid no tribute to Athens: it retained ite walls, 
its large naval force, and its extensive landed possessions 
on the opposite Asiatic continent: its government was oli- 
garchical, administering all internal affairs without reference 
to Athens. Its obligations as an ally were, that in case of 
war, it was held bound to furnish armed ships, whether in 
determinate number or not, we do not know. It would 
undoubtedly be restrained from making war upon Tenedos, 
or any other subject-ally of Athens: and its government or 
its citizens would probably be held liable to answer before 
the Athenian dikasteries, in case of any complaint of injury 
from the government or citizens of Tenedos or of any other 
ally of Athens—these latter being themselves also account- 
able before the same tribunals under like complaints from 
Mityléné. That city was thus in practice all but independ- 
ent, and so extremely powerful, that the Athenians, fearful 
of coping with it in their actual state of depression, were 
loath to believe the alarming intelligence which reached 
them. They sent envoys with a friendly message to 


tion—that the private quarrels of 
principal citizens are often the 
cause of great misfortune to the 
commonwealth. He represents 
Doxander and his private quarrel 
as having brought upon Mityléné 
the resentment of the Athenians 
and the war with Athens— Adtav- 
tpoc—Apie tH otddews, xai napweuve 


code "Abyvatouc, xpitevos By rijc xé- 
£we. 

Having the account of Thuoydi- 
dés before us, we are enabled to 
say that this is an incorrect con- 
ception, so far es concerns the 
cause of the war—though the fact 
in itself may be quite true. 

1 Thucyd., ifi. 2. 
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ersuade the Mitylenzans to suspend their proceedings, and 
it was only when these envoys returned without success, 
that they saw the necessity of stronger measures. Ten 
Mitylenzan triremes, serving as contingent in the Athenian 
fleet, were seized, and their crews placed under guard; 
while Kleippidés, then on the point of starting (along with 
two colleagues) to conduct a fleet of forty triremes round 
Peloponnesus, was directed to alter his destination and to 
proceed forthwith to Mityléné.1 It was expected that he 
would reach that town about the time of the approachin 
festival of Apollo Maloeis, celebrated in its neighbourhoo 
—on which occasion the whole Mitylenszan population was 
in the habit of going forth to the temple: so that the town, 
while thus deserted, might easily be surprised and seized 
by the fleet. In case this calculation should be disap- 
pointed, Kleippidés was instructed to require that the Mi- 
tylenzans should surrender their ships of war and raze 
their fortifications, and in the event of refusal to attack 
them immediately. 
But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great 
Kletoviate 1° allow such a scheme to succeed. The Mity. 
fails insur. Jeneans had their spies in the city, and the 
prising moment the resolution was taken, one of them 
waityene, _ set off to communicate it at Mityléné. Crossin 
an imper- over to Gerestus in Euboa, and getting aboar 
tect ade, # merchantman on the point of departure, he 
reached Mityléné with a favourable wind on the 
third day from Athens: so that when Kleippidés arrived 
shortly afterwards, he found the festival adjourned and the 
government prepared for him. The requisition which he 
sent in was refused, and the Mitylenean fleet even came 
forth from the harbour to assail him, but was beaten back 
with little difficulty: upon which, the Mitylenean lead- 
ders, finding themselves attacked before their prepara- 
tions were completed, and desiring still to gain time, 
opened negotiations with Kleippidés, and prevailed on 
him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors could be sent 
to Athens—protesting that they had no serious intention 
of revolting. This appears to have been about the middle 
of May, soon after the Lacedsemonian invasion of Attica. 
eippidés was induced, not very prudently, to admit 
this proposition, under the impression that his armament 


1 Thucyd. iii. 8. 
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was not sufficient to cope with a city and island so power- 
fal. He remained moored off the harbour at the north 
of Mityléné until the envoys. (among whom was included 
one of the very citizens of Mityléné who had sent to betray 
the intended revolt, but who had since changed his opinion) 
should return from Athens. Meanwhile the Mitylenwan 
government, unknown to Keippidés, and well-aware that 
the embassy would prove fruitless, took advantage of the 
truce to send secret envoys to Sparta imploring immediate 
aid. And on the arrival of the Lacedsmonian Meleas and 
the Theban Hermeondas (who had been despatched to 
Mityléné earlier, but had only come in by stealth since the 
arrival of Kleippidés), a second trireme was sent along with 
them, carrying additional envoys to reiterate the solicita- 
tion. These arrivals and despatches were carried on without 
the knowledge of the Athenian admiral; chiefly in conse- 
quence of the peculiar site of the town, which had ori- 
inally been placed upon a little islet divided from 
Lesbos by a narrow channel or euripus, and had subse- 
uently been extended across into the main island—like 
Syracuse and so many other Grecian settlements. It had 
consequently two harbours, one north, the other south of 
the town: Kleippidés was anchored off the former, but the 
latter remained unguarded. 1 
During the absence of the Mitylenzan envoys at 
Athens, reinforcements reached the Athenian 
admiral from Lemnos, Imbros, and some other 
allies, as well as from the Lesbian town of 
Methymna: so that when the envoys returned, 
as they presently did with an unfavourablereply, 
war was resumed with increased vigour. The 
Mityleneans, having made a general sally with 
their full military force, gained some advantage 
in the battle; yet not feeling bold enough to 
maintain the field, they retreated back behind their walls. 
The news of their. revolt, when first spread abroad, had 
created an impression unfavourable to the stability of the 


He receives 
reinforoe- 
ments, and 
presses the 
siege with 
greater 
vigour— 
want of re. 
solution on 
the part of 
the Mityle- 
neans. 


4 Thue. iii. 8,4: compare Strabo, 
xiii. p. 617; and Plehn, Lesb., p, 12-18. 

Thucydidés speaks of the spot at 
the mouth of the northern harbour 
as being called Malea, which was 
also undoubtedly the name of the 
south-eastern promontory of Les- 


bos. We must therefore presume that 
there were two places on the sea- 
board of Lesbos which bore that 
name, 

The easternmost of the two 
southern promontories of Pelopon- 
nesus was also called Cape Malea. 
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Athenian empire. But when it was seen that their con- 
duct was irresolute and their achievements disproportionate 
to their supposed power, a reaction of feeling took place. 
The Chians and other allies came in with increased zeal, 
in obedience to the summons of Athens for reinforcements. 
Kleippidés soon found his armament large enough to 
establish two separate camps, markets for provision, 
and naval stations, north and south of the town, so as to 
watch and block up both the harbours at once.!1 But he 
commanded little beyond the area of his camp, and was 
unable to invest the city by land; especially as the Mity- 
lenseans had received reinforcements from Antissa, Pyrrha, 
and Eresus, the other towns of Lesbos which acted with 
them. They were even sufficiently strong to march against 
Methymna, in hopes that it would be betrayed to them by 
a party within. But this expectation was not realised, nor 
could they do more than strengthen the fortifications, and 
confirm the Mitylenwan supremacy, in the other three sub- 
ordinate towns; 1n such manner that the Methymnzans, who 
soon afterwards attacked Antissa, were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. In this undecided condition, the island 
continued, until (somewhere about the month of August 
B.0. 428) the Athenians sent Pachés to take the command, 
with a reinforcement of 1000 hoplites, who rowed them- 
selves thither in triremes. The Athenians were now in 
force enough not only to keep the Mityleneans within 
their walls, but also to surround the city with a single wall 
of circumvallation, strengthened by separate forts in suit- 
able positions. By the beginning of October, Mityléné was 
thus completely blockaded, by land as well as by sea.2 

Meanwhile the Mitylenzan envoys, after a troublesome 
voyage, had reached Sparta a little before the Olympic 
festival, about the middle of June. The Spartans directed 
them to come to Olympia at the festival, where all the 
members of the Peloponnesian confederacy would naturally 
be present—and there to set forth their requests, after the 
festival was concluded, in presence of all.3 

Thucydidés has given us, at some length, his version 
of the speech wherein this was done—a speech not a little 
remarkable, Pronounced, as it was, by men who had just 
revolted from Athens, having the strongest interest to 


8 Thucyd. iii. 6, ® Thucyd. iii. 18, 
® Thucyd. fii. 9, 
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raise indignation against her as well as sympathy for them- 


selyes—and before an audience exclusively com- Tne Mity- 
posed of the enemies of Athens, all willing to lenean en- 

ear, and none present to refute, the bitterest dress them- 
calumnies against her—we should have ex- selves to 
pected a confident sense of righteous and well- tans ot the 
grounded, though perilous effort, on the part feoivel en- 
of the Mitylenmans, and a plausible collection of treating 
wrongs and oppressions alleged against the ®!4. 
common enemy. Instead of which the speech is apologetic 
and embarrassed. The speaker not only does not oge 
any extortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the 
Mityleneans, but even admits the fact that they had been 
treated by her with marked honour;! and that too, through- 
outa long period of peace, during which she stood less 
in awe of her allies generally, and would have had much 
more facility in realising any harsh purposes towards them, 
than she could possibly enjoy now that the war had broken 
out, when their discontents would be likely to 


find powerful protectors.2 According to his own topies of 
showing, the Mitylenewans, while they had been their 


perfec y well treated by Athens during the past, * 

now acquired, by the mere fact of war, increased 
security for continuance of the like treatment during the 
future. It is upon the necessity of acquiring security for 
the future, nevertheless, that he rests the justification of 
_the revolt, not pretending to have any subject of positive 
complaint. The Mitylenseans (he contends) could have no 
prospective security against Athens: for she had succes 
sively and systematically brought into slavery all her allies, 
except Lesbos and Chios, though all had originally been 


§ Thucyd. ili. 10. pndd tH yelpous 
Swpsy stvar, ef dv ty slonvy 
TipwWpevor 62° abtWy év toic 
Bewvoic dqrotdpeda, 

The language in which the Mi- 
tyléenean envoys describe the treat- 
ment which their city had received 
from Athena is substantially as 
strong as that which Kleon uses 
afterwards in his speech at Athens, 
when he reproaches them with their 
ingratitude—Kleon says (iii. 89), 
abtovopol te olxobytes, xal tip de 


pevordc ta xpweta be” bypoy, 
torauta elpydcavto, &¢, 

* Thucyd. iif. 12. 0d pévtos inl 
nord 7” Gv soxodpev SuvyOFvar (xe- 
prylyvecOar), st wh & xddrepog Sb 
natéoty, napasslypace yptbysvor tote 
&¢ tod< Grou. The odvadty h qrrla 
ézlyveto 4 cdevdapia nicth, dv y xapé 
JvWpyy GAAndroug Oxsdydpsba, asd 
ol pay Hpac tv tp xodép~ Sedrdtec 
&Vepdxevov, Hpsic 88 axelvouc dv ty 
hovuyig td adtd éExorodpssy. 
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upon an equal footing: and there was every reason for 
fearing that she would take thefirst convenient opportunity 
of reducing the two last remaining to the same level—ths 
- rather as their position was now one of privilege and ex- 
ception, offensive to her imperial pride and exaggerated 
ascendency. It had hitherto suited the policy of Athens 
to leave these two exceptions, as a proof that the other 
allies had justly incurred their fate, since otherwise Lesbos 
and Chios, having equal votes, would not have joined forces 
in reducing them.! But this policy was now no longer 
necessary, and the Mitylenwans, feeling themselves free only 
in name, were imperatively called upon by regard for their 
own safety to seize the earliest opportunity for emancipa- 
ting themselves in reality. Nor was it merely regard for 
their own safety, but a farther impulse of Panhellenic 
patriotism; a desire to take rank among the opponents, 
and not among the auxiliaries, of Athens, in her usurpation 
of sovereignty over so many free Grecian states.2 The 
Mitylenseans had however been compelled to revolt with 

reparations only half completed, and had therefore a 
double claim upon the succour of Sparta—the single 
hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. And Spartan 
aid—if now lent immediately and heartil , in a renewed 
attack on Attica during this same year, by sea as well as 
by land—could not fail to put down the common enemy, 
exhausted as she was by pestilence as well as by the cost 
of three years’ war, and occupying her whole maritime 
force either in the siege of Mityléné or round Pelopon- 
nesus. The orator concluded by appealing not merely to 
the Hellenic patriotism and sympathies of the Peloponne- 
sians, but also to the sacred name of the Olympic Zeus, in 
whose precinct the meeting was held, that his pressing 
entreaty might not be disregarded. 

In following the speech of the orator, we see the plain 
confession that the Mityleneans had no reason whatever 
to complain of the conduct of Athens towards themselves. 
She had respected alike their dignity, their public force, 


1Thucyd. iff. 11. Adtévopor 8& pi av robe ye loodyopouc Sxove 
dheipOypsy ob 80° Gro tH Scovad- tac, et py te HBlxovv ole éeysoay, 
totic é¢ thy apyhy suUxpensia te dd- Evatparedarcy. 
qou, xal ywpne padrov toddm 4% * Thucyd. iii, 18, 
laybog, ta epdypata épalveto xata- * Thucyd. iii, 18, 14. 
Annea. “Apa mer yapnaprupip typwvto, 
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and their private security.. This important fact helps us 
to explain, first, the indifference which the Mity- 54:3) 

lenzwan people will be found to manifest in the grounds of 
revolt; next, the barbarous resolution taken complaint 
by the Athenians after its suppression. of the Mity- 

The reasons given for the revolt are mainly Jensens 
two. (1. The Mitylensans had no security that Sohens— 
Athens would not degrade them into the condi- few or 
tion of subject-allies like the rest. 2. They did “°"™ 
not choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to be- 
come parties to a war for the sake of maintaining an em- 
pire essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. 

In both these. two reasons there is force; and both 
touch the sore point of the Athenian empire. That empire 
undoubtedly contradicted one of the fundamental instincts 
of the Greek mind—the right of every separate town to 
administer its own political affairs apart from external con- 
trol. The Peloponnesian alliance recognised this autonomy 
in theory, by the general synod and equal voting of all the 
members at Sparta, on important occasions; though it was 
quite true! (as Periklés urged at Athens) that in practice 
nothing more was enjoyed than an autonomy confined by 
Spartan leading-strings—and though Sparta held in perma- 
nent custody hostages for the fidelity of her Arcadian allies, 
summoning their military contingents without acquainting 
them whither they were destined to march. But Athens 
proclaimed herself a despot, effacing the autonomy of her 
allies not less in theory than in practice. Far from being 
disposed to cultivate in them any sense of a real common 
interest with herself, she did not even cheat them with 
those forms and fictions which so.often appease discontent 
in the absence of realities. Doubtless the nature of her 
empire, at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected 
(or only partially connected) with kindred of race, rendered 
the forms of periodical] deliberation difficult to keep up; at 
the same time that it gave to her as naval chief an ascend- 
ency much more despotic than could have been exercised 
by any chief on land. It is doubtful whether she could have 


2 Thucyd. {. 144. Kat 8tav xd- abtrote dxdotore we Bobrdove 
uetvo. (the Lacedemonians) taig tar. — 
avtd@y dnodwar nolect, ph oplet About the hostages detained by 
tote AaxeSarpovlote égxityn- Sparta forthe fidelity of herallies, 
Selwe adtovopsicbas, adr’ see Thucyd. v. 54, 61. . 
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overcome—it is certain that she did not try to overcome— 
these political difficulties; so that her empire stood con- 
fessed as a despotism, opposed to the political instinct of 
the Greek mind; and the revolts against it, like this of 
Mityléné,—insofar as they represented a genuine feeling 
and were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
against their own democracy—were revolts of this offended 
instinct, much more than consequences of actual oppression. 
The Mityleneans might certainly affirm that they had no 
security against being one day reduced to the common 
condition of subject-allies like the rest. Yet an Athenian 
speaker, had he been here present, might have made no 
mean reply to this portion of their reasoning. He would 
have urged, that had Athens felt any dispositions towards 
such a scheme, she would have taken advantage of the 
Fourteen years’ truce to execute it; and he would have 
shown that the degradation of the allies by Athens, and 
the change in her position from president to despot, had 
been far less intentional and systematic than the Mitylenswan 
orator affirmed. : 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech 
The Pelo. Of the latter proved completely satisfactory. 
ponnesians The Lesbians were declared members of the 
promise #s- Peloponnesianalliance,and a second attack upon 
Mitylént— Attica was decreed. The Lacedwmonians, fore- 
denrecstea- most in the movement, summoned contingents 
tion of the from their various allies, and were early in ar 
Athenians. riving with their own at the Isthmus. They there 
began to prepare carriages or trucks, for dragging across 
the Isthmus the triremes which had fought against Phormio, 
from the harbour of Lecheum into the Saronic Gulf, in 
order to employ them against Athens. But the remaining 
allies did not answer to the summons, remaining at home 
occupied with their harvest; while the Lacedsemonians, 
sufficiently disappointed with this languor and disobedience, 
were still farther confounded by the unexpected presence 
of 100 Athenian triremes off the coast of the Isthmus, 

The Athenians, though their own presence at the 
Olympic festival was forbidden by the war, had doubtless 
learned more or less thoroughly the proceedings which had 
taken piace there respecting Mityléné. Perceiving the 
general belief entertained of their depressed and helpless 
condition, they determined to contradict this by a great 
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and instant effort. They accordingly manned forthwith 100 
triremes, requiring the personal service of all men, citizens 
as well as metics, and excepting only the two richest classes 
of the Solonian census, i. ¢., the Pentakosiomedimni, and 
the Hippeis or Horsemen. With this prodigious fleet they 
made a demonstration along the Isthmus in view of the 
Lacedsemonians, and landed in various parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast to inflict damage. At the same time thirty 
other Athenian triremes, despatched some time previously 
to Akarnania under Asdpius son of Phormio, landed at 
different openings in Laconia for the same purpose. This 
news reached the Lacedwmonians at the Isthmus, while 
the other great Athenian fleet was parading before their 
eyes. 1 Amazed at so unexpected a demonstration of strength, 
they began to feel how much they had been misled re- 
specting the exhaustion of Athens, and how incompetent 
they were, especially without the presence of their allies, 
to undertake any joint effective movement by sea and land 
against Attica. They therefore returned home, resolving 
to send an expedition of forty triremes under Alkidas to 
the relief of Mityléné itself; at the same time transmitting 
requisitions to their various allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished.? 

Meanwhile Asépius with his thirty triremes had ar- 

rived in Akarnania, from whence all the ships , |, 
except twelve were sent home. He had been of Phormie 
nominated commander as the son of Phormio, —in Akar 
who appears either to have died, or to have be- 
‘come unfit for service, since his victories of the preceding 
year. The Akarnanians had preferred a special request 
that a son, or at least some relative, of Phormio, should be 
invested with the command of the squadron; so beloved 
was his name and character among them. Asépius how- 
ever accomplished nothing of importance, though he again 
undertook conjointly with the Akarnanians a fruitless 
march against (niade. Ultimately he was defeated and 
slain, in attempting a disembarkation on the territory of 
Leukas.$ | 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylensans 
at Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the 
epidemic, had indeed been strikingly contradicted by 


® Thucyd. fii. 7-16, ® Thucyd. iii, 15, 16. 
* Thucyd. iii. 7. 
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her recent display; since, taking numbers and equipment 
together, the maritime force which she had put forth this 
summer, manned as it was by a higher class of seamen, 
surpassed all former years; although, in point of number 
only, it was inferior to the 250 triremes which she had 
sent out during the first summer of the war.! But the 

assertion that Athens was impoverished in fin- 
The scou- ances was not so destitute of foundation: for 
treasure of the whole treasure in the acropolis, 6000 talents 
Athens ex- at the commencement of the war, was now con- 
her efforts’ sumed, with the exception of that reserve of 
onscessity 1000 talents which had been solemnly set aside 
or her to ° : ° ° ° 
raise adi- against the last exigencies of defensive resist- 
rect contri- ance, This is not surprising when we learn 

ution. : 

that every hoplite engaged for near two years 
and a half in the blockade of Potidea received two drachmas 
per day, one for himself and a second for an attendant. 
There were during the whole time of the blockade 3000 hop- 
lites engaged there,—and for a considerable portion of the 


§ Thuoyd. iif, 17. Kal xata tov 
ypovev todtov, bv al vijec Exdsov, av 
tote nAstorar 8% vec Gp’ abtoic 
dvepyol xddAer eyévovto, napaxdyjaorar 
Be xat Err wielouc dpyopévov tod xo- 
Adpou. Tay te yap 'Attixhy xat 
Ebpotay xat Zadrapiva éxatdy épd- 
Aaccov, xat nept [ledondvnoov Ete- 

at éxatov Foav, ywpic 5& al rept 
Toriacay nal év tote Zhrore ywplor?, 
wete ai -ndcat Gyan sylyvovto tv évl 
Gipse Staxcorat xal xevtyxovta. Kat 
TA ypypate tovto pahiota Oxavd- 
Awos peta Iotidaiac, do. 

I have endeavoured to render as 
well’ as I can this obscure and 
difficult passage; difficult both as 
to grammar and as to sense, and 
not satisfactorily explained by 
anyofthe commentators—if indeed 
i¢ can be held to stand now as 
Thucydidés wrote it. In the pre- 
ceding chapter, he had mentioned 
that this fleet of 100 sail was 
manned largely from the hoplite 
class of citizens (iii. 16). Now we 
know from other passages in his 
work (see v. 8; vi. 31) how much 


difference there was in the ap- 
pearance and efficiency of an ar- 
mament, according to the class of 
citizens who served on it. We 
may then refer the word xd,hoc to 
the excellence of outfit hence 
arising: I wish indeed that any in- 
stance could be produced of xah- 
doe in this sense, but we find the 
adjective xd)Atoroc (Thucyd. v. 60) 
otpaténedoy yap 6) toute xd A Ato- 
tov ‘EdAnvexoyv tv péype tovd) Evve 
7\0ev. In v. 8 Thucydidés em- 
ploys the word afiwp« to denote 
the same meaning: and in vi. 31, 
he says, napacxeuy Yap adtH npwey 
txnledcaca pide nédewe Suvdames 
“EdAnuxy woAdurehectaty 8h xai ad- 
Tpeneotaty tiv ele éxeivoy tov ypd- 
vov éyéveto. It may be remarked 
that in that chapter too, be con- 
trasts the expedition against Si- 
cily with two other Athenian ex- 
peditions, equal to it in number 
but inferior in equipment: the 
same comparison which I believe 
he means to take in this pas- 
sage. 
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time, 4600; besides the fleet, all the seamen of which re- 
ceived one drachma per day per man. Accordingly, the 
Athenians were now for the first time obliged to raise a 
direct contribution among themselves, to the amount of 
200 talents, for the purpose of prosecuting the siege of 
Mityléné: and they at the same time despatched Lysiklés 
(with four colleagues) in command of twelve triremes to 
collect money. What relation these money-gathering 
ships bore to the regular tribute paid by the subject-allies, . 
or whether they were allowed to visit these latter, we do 
not know. Inthe present case, Lysiklés landed at Myus 
near the mouth of the Mewander, and marched up the 
country to levy contributions on the Karian villages in 
the plain of that river: but he was surprised by the Kari- 
ans, perhaps aided by the active Samian exiles at Anza in 
the neighbourhood, and slain-with a considerable number of 
his men.! 

While the Athenians thus held Mityléné under siege, 
their faithful friends the Platseans had re- 
mained closely blockaded by the Peloponnesians Ontbreak 
and Beotians for more than a year, without teans from 
any possibility of relief. At length provisions tc!r block- 
began to fail, and the general Eupompidés, 
backed by the prophet Theenetus (these prophets? were 
often among the bravest soldiers in the army) persuaded 
the garrison to adopt the daring, but seemingly desperate, 
resolution of breaking out over the blockading wall and in 
spite of its guards. So desperate, indeed, did the project 
seem, that at the moment of execution, one half of the gar- 
rison shrank from it as equivalent to certain death: the 
other half, about 212 im number, persisted and escaped. 
Happy would it have been for the remainder had they even 
perished in the attempt, and thus forestalled the more 
melancholy fate in store for them! 

It has been already stated that the circumvallation of 
Plateea was accomplished by a double wall and a qe pian 
double ditch, one ditch without the encircling of escape— 
walls, another between them and the town; the Granary” 
two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined to- difficulty 
gether, and roofed allround, so as to look like one *°4 danger. 
thick wall, and to afford covered quarters for the besiegers. 


4 Thucyd. iii. 19. nophon, Hellen. ii. 4, 19; Herodot. 
* Thucyd. iii. 20. Compare Xe- ix. 87; Plutarch, Aratus, c. 25. 
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Both the outer and inner circumference were furnished 
with battlements, and after every ten battlements came a 
roofed tower, covering the whole breadth of the double 
wall—allowing a free passage inside, but none outside. In 
general, the entire circuit of the roofed wall was kept 
under watch night and day; but on wet nights the besie- 
gers had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under 
cover of the towers, leaving the intermediate spaces un- 
- guarded: and it was upon this omission that the plan 
of escape was founded. The Plateans prepared ladders 
of a proper height to scale the blockading-double wall, as- 
certaining its height by repeatedly counting the ranges of 
bricks, which were near enough for them to discern, and 
not effectually covered with whitewash. On a cold and 
dark December night, amidst rain, sleet, and a roaring 
wind, they marched forth from the gates, lightly armed, 
some few with shields and spears, but most of them with 
breastplates, javelins, and bows and arrows. The right 
foot was naked, but the left foot shod, so as to give to it 
a more assured footing on the muddy ground.! Takin 

care to sally out with the wind in their faces and at suc 

a distance from each other as to prevent any clattering of 
arms, they crossed the inner ditch and reached the foot of 
the wall without being discovered. The ladders, borne in 
the van, were immediately planted, and Ammeas son of 
Korebus, followed by eleven others armed only with a 
_ short sword and breastplate, mounted the wall: others 
armed with spears followed him,their shields being carried 
and handed to them when on the top by comrades behind. 
It was the duty of this first company to' master and 
maintain the two towers right and left, so as to keep 
the intermediate space free for passing over. This was 
successfully done, the guards in both towers being suar- 
prised and slain, without alarming the remaining besiegers. 


4 Thucyd, ili, 22. Dr. Arnold, in 
his note, construes this passage as 
if the right or bare foot were the 
least likely to slip in the mud, and 
the left or shod foot the most likely, 
The Schollast and Wasse maintain 
the opposite opinion, which is cer. 
tainly the more obvious sense of 
the text, though the sense of Dr, 
Arnold would also be admissible. 


The naked foot is very liable to 
slip in the mud, and might easily 
be rendered less liable, by sandals 
or covering particularly adapted 
to that purpose. Besides, Wasse 
remarks justly, that the warrior 
who is to use his right arm re- 
quires to have his left foot firmly 
planted. 
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Many of the Platwans had already reached the top 
of the wall, when the noise of a tile accidentally knock- 
ed down by one of them betrayed what was passing. 
Immediately a general clamour was raised, alarm was 
given, and the awakened garrison rushed up from be- 
neath to the top of the wall, yet not knowmg where the 
enemy was to be found; a perplexity farther increased 
by the Plateans in the town, who took this opportunity 
of making’ a false attack on the opposite side. Amidst 
such confusion and darkness, the blockading detachment 
could not tell where to direct their blows, and all re- 
mained at their posts, except a reserve of 300 men, 
kept constantly in readiness tor special emergencies, who 
marched out and patroled the outside of the ditch to 
intercept any fugitives from within. At the same time, 
fire-signals were raised to warn their allies at Thebes. 
Bat here again, the Plateans in the town had foreseen 
and prepared fire-signals on their part, which they hoist- 
ed forthwith in order to deprive this telegraphic com- 
munication of all special meaning. t 

Meanwhile the escaping Platseans, masters of the two 
adjoining towers—on the top of which some of Hai¢ of the 


them mounted, while others held the doorway garrison of 
through, so as to repel with spears and darts all escapes to 


approach of the blockaders—prosecuted their Athens. 
ight without interruption over the space between, shovin 

down the battlements in order to make it more level an 

plant a greater number of ladders. In this manner they 


2 Thucyd. iii. 22. ppuxtol ts Ypoveo 
dc tae OnBac xodeptor, &o, It would 
seem by this statement that the 


so as to confound its meaning — 
Exwe aoapy ta onpdia 7... 
Compare iii. 80. I agree with the 


blockaders must have been often 
in the habit of transmitting intel- 
ligence to Thebes by means of 
fire-signals; each particular com- 
bination of lights having more or 
less of a special meaning. The 
Plateans had observed this, and 
foresaw that the same means would 
be used on the night of the out- 
break, to bring assistance from 
Thebes forthwith. If they had not 
observed it before, they could not 
have prepared for the moment when 
the new signal would be hoisted, 


general opinion stated in Dr. 
Arnold’s note respecting these 
fire-signale, and even think that 
it might have been sustained more 
strongly. 

* Non enim (observes Cicero in 
the fifth oration against Verres, o. 
36), sicut erat nuper consuetudo, 
predonum adventum significabat 
ignis é specula sublatus aut temutlo: 
sed flamma ex ipso incendio nayium 
et calamitatem acceptam et pericu- 
lum reliquam nuntiabat.” 
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all successively got over and crossed the outer ditch. 
Every man, immediately after crossing, stood ready on the 
outer bank with bow and javelin to repel assailants and 
maintain safe passages for his comrades in the rear. At 
length, when all had descended, there remained the last 
and greatest difficulty—the escape of those who occupied 
the two towers and kept the intermediate portion of wall 
free: yet even this was accomplished successfully and without 
loss, The outer ditch was found embarrassing—so full 
of water from the rain as to be hardly fordable, yet with 
thin ice on it also, from a previous frost: for the storm, 
which in other respects was the main help to their escape, 
here retarded their passage of the ditch by an unusual 
accumulation of water. It was not however until all had 
crossed except the defenders of the towers—who were yet 
descending and scrambling through—that the Peloponnesian 
reserve of 300 were seen approaching the spot with torches. 
Their unshielded right side being turned towards the ditch, 
the Platzans, already across and standing on the bank, im- 
mediately assailed them with arrows and javelins—in which 
the torches enabled them to take tolerable aim, while the 
Peloponnesians on their side could not distinguish their 
enemies in the dark, and had no previous knowledge of 
their position. They were thus held in check until the 
rearmost Plateans had surmounted the difficulties of the 
passage: after which the whole body stole off as speedily 
as they could, taking at first the road towards Thebes, 
while their pursuers wereseen with their torch-lights follow- 
ing the opposite direction, on the road which led by the 
heights called Dryos-Kephale to Athens. After having 
marched about three-quarters of a mile on the road to 
Thebes (leaving the chapel of the Hero Androkratés on 
their right hand), the fugitives quitted it, and striking to 
the eastward towards Erythre and Hysie, soon found them- 
selves in safety among the mountains which separate 
Beotia from Attica at that point; from whence they passed 
into the glad harbour and refuge of Athens. ! 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to 
life and liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate 
which too soon overtook the remainder, and preserving for 
future times the genuine breed and honourable traditions 


1 Thucyd. iii. 24. Diodorus (xii, facts, without either novelty or 
66) gives a brief summary ofthese liveliness. 
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of Platza. One man alone was taken prisoner at the brink 
of the outer ditch, while a few, who had enrolled them- 
selves originally for the enterprise, lost courage and re- 
turned in despair even from the foot of the inner wall; 
telling their comrades within that the whole band had 
perished. Accordingly, at day-break, the Plateans within 
sent out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead 
bodies, and it was only by the answer made to this request, 
that they learnt the actual truth. The description of this 
memorable outbreak exhibits not less daring in the exe- 
cutio.. than skill and foresight in the design, and is the 
more interesting, inasmuch as the men who thus worked 
out their salvation were precisely the bravest men who 
best deserved it. 

Meanwhile Pachés and the Athenians kept Mityléné 


closely blocked up, the provisions were nearly 


: B.0, 427. 
exhausted, and the besieged were already be- Blockade 
ginning to think of capitulation—when their close ou 


spirits were raised by the arrival of the Lace- 


demonian envoy Salethus, who had landed at 5; 


Pyrrha on the west of Lesbos, and contrived to 


ried on by 


steal in through a ravine which obstructed the g0Mivie. 
continuity of the blockading wall (about Fe- nwans are 
bruary 427 B.c.). He encouraged the Mityle- faqoupeed 
neans to hold out, assuring them that a Pelo- bythe Lace- 
ponnesian fleet under Alkidas was on the point ‘¢monians, 
of setting out to assist them, and that Attica thither 
@tnus. 


would be forthwith invaded by the general Pelo- 


ponnesian army. His own arrival, also, and his stay in the 
town, was in itself no small encouragement: we shall see 
hereafter, when we come to the siege of Syracuse by the 
Athenians, how much might depend upon the presence of 
one single Spartan. All thought of surrender was accord. 
ingly abandoned, and the Mitylenszeans awaited with im- 
patience the arrival of Alkidas, who started from Pelopon- 
nesus at the beginning of April, with forty-two triremes; 
while the Lacedemonian army at the same time invaded 
Attica, in order to keep the attention of Athens fully. em- 
ployed. Their ravages on this occasion were more diligent, 
searching, and destructive to the country than before, an 

were continued the longer because they awaited the arrival 
of news from Lesbos. But no news reached them, their 
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stock of provisions was exhausted, and the army was obliged 
to break up.! 

The tidings which at length arrived proved very un- 
satisfactory. 

Saleethus and the Mitylenseans had held out until their 
provisions were completely exhausted, but neither relief 
nor encouragement reached them from Peloponnesus. At 


length even Salethus became convinced that no 


Mityl 
holds out " relief would come; he projected, therefore, as a 
TOY! last hope, a desperate attack upon the Athenians 
exhausted and their wall of blockade. For this purpose he 
~_Balethis, distributed full panoplies among the mass of the 
people of people or commons, who had hitherto been with- 
fora ceser- Out them, having at best nothing more than bows 
al sally— or javelins.? 
the people But he had not sufficiently calculated the 
join—the consequences of this important step. The Mi- 
city is au. tylenzan multitude, living under an oligarchi- 
Athens, at cal government, had no interest in the present 
scre 


contest, which had been undertaken without 
any appeal: to their opinion. They had no reason for 
aversion to Athens, seeing that they suffered no practical 
grievance from the Athenian alliance: and (to repeat what 
has been remarked in the early portion of this volume) we 
find that even among the subject-allies (to say nothing of 
a privileged ally like Mityléné), the bulk of the citizens 
were never forward, sometimes positively reluctant, to 
revolt. The Mitylenzan oligarchy had revolted, in spite 
of the absence of. practical wrongs, because they desired 
an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security for its 
continuance. But this was a feeling to which the people 
were naturally strangers, having no share in the govern- 
ment of their own town, and being kept dead and passive, 
as it: was the interest of the oligarchy that they should be, 
in respect to political sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy 
might obtain from its people quiet submission under ordi- 
nary circumstances; but if ever it required energetic effort, 
the genuine devotion under which alone such effort could 
be given, was found wanting. The Mitylensan Demos, so 
soon as they found themselves strengthened and qnnobled 
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by the possession of heavy armour, refused obedience tothe 
orders of Salethus for marching out and imperiting their 
lives in a desperate struggle. hey were under the belief 
—not unnatural under the secrecy of public affairs hahi- 
tually practised by an oligarchy, but which assuredly the 
Athenian Demos would Fave been too well-informed to 
entertain—that their governors were starving them, and 
had concealed stores of provision for themselves. Accord- 
ingly, the first use which they made of their arms was, to 
demand that these concealed stores should be brought out 
and fairly apportioned to all; threatening unless their 
demand was complied with at once, to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Athenians and surrender the city. nthe 
ruling Mitylenzans, unable'to prevent this, but foreseeing 
that it would be their irretrievable ruin, preferred the 
chance of negotiating themselves for a capitulation. It- 
was agreed with Pachés, that the Athenian armament 
should enter into possession of Mityléné; that the fate of its 
people and city should be left to the Athenian assembly, 
and that the Mitylenzans should send envoys to Athens to 
plead their cause: until the return of these envoys, Pachés 
engaged that no one should be either killed, or pnt in 
chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about Sa- 
lethus, who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In 
spite of the guarantee received from Pachés, so great was 
the alarm of those Mitylenwans who had chiefly instigated 
the revolt, that when he actually took possession of the 
city, they threw themselves as suppliants upon the altars 
for protection. But being induced by his assurances to 
uit their sanctuary, they were placed in the island of 
henedos until answer should be received from Athens. 1 
Having thus secured possession of Mityléné, Pachés 
sent round some triremes to the other side of 1, p41, 
the island, and easily captured Antissa. But ponnesian 
before he had time to reduce the two remaining 4¢¢t under 
towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he received news arrives off 
which forced him to turn his attention elsewhere, the coast of 
To the astonishment of every one, the Pe- sstonish- 
loponnesian fleet-of Alkidas was seen on the coast ment and 
of Ionia. It ought to have been there much nich its 
earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of energy, Presence 
it would have reached Mityléné even before the “***** 


4 Thucyd. iii, 28 
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surrender of the city. But the Peloponnesians, when about 
to advance into the Athenian Waters and brave the Athe- 
nian fleet, were under the same impression of conscious 
weakness and timidity (especially since the victories of 
Phormio in the preceding year) as that which beset land- 
troops when marching up to attack the Lacedemonian 
heavy-armed.! Alkidas, though unobstructed by the Athe- 
nians, who were notaware of hisdeparture—though pressed 
to hasten forward by Lesbian and Ionian exiles on 
board, and aided by expert pilots from those Samian exiles 
‘who had established themselves at Angwa? on the Asiatic 
continent, and acted as zealous enemies of Athens—never- 
theless instead of sailing straight to Lesbos, lingered first 
near Peloponnesus, next at the island of Delos, making 
capture of private vessels with their crews; until at length, 
on reaching the islands of Ikarus and Mykonus, he heard 
the unwelcome tidings that the besieged town had capitu- 
lated. Not at first crediting the report, he sailed onward 
to Embaton, in the Erythrean territory on the coast of 
Asia Minor, where he found the news confirmed. As only 
seven days had elapsed since the capitulation had been 
concluded, Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, stre- 
nuously urged the daring project of sailing on forthwith, 
and surprising Mityléné by night in its existing unsettled 
condition: no preparation would have been made for re- 
ceiving them, and there was good chance that the Athenians 
might be suddenly overpowered, the Mityleneans again 
armed, and the town recovered. 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more 
than daring, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. Nor could 
he be induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and 
fortify himself either in any port of Ionia, or im the olic 
town of Kymé, so as to afford support and countenance to 
such subjects of the Athenian empire as were disposed to 
revolt; though he was confidently assured that many of 
them would revolt on his proclamation, and that the satrap 
Pissuthnés of Sardis would help him to defray the expense. 
Having been sent for the express purpose of relieving 
Mityléné, Alkidas believed himself interdicted from any 
other project. He determined to return to Peloponnesus 
at once, dreading nothing so much as the pursuit of Pachés 
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and the Athenian fleet. From Embaton accordingly he 
started on his return, coasting southward along Asia Minor 
as far as Ephesus. Butthe prisoners taken in-his voyage were 
now an encumbrance to his Right; and their number was not 
inconsiderable, since al] the merchant-vesselsin his route had 
approached the fleet without suspicion, believing it to be 
Athenian: a Peloponnesian fleet near the coast of Ionia was 
as yet something unheard of and incredible. To get rid 
of his prisoners, Alkidas stopped at Myonnésus near Teos, 
and there put to death the greater number of them—a 
barbarous proceeding which excited lively indignation 
among the reighbouring Ionic cities to which they belonged; 
insomuch that when he reached Ephesus, the Samian exiles 
dwelling at Ansa, who had come forward so actively to 
help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, reminding him 
that the slaughter of men neither engaged in war, nor 
enemies, nor even connected with Athens except by con- 
straint, was disgraceful to one who came forth as the 
liberator of Greece—and that if he persisted, he would 
convert his friends into enemies, not his enemies into friends, 
So keenly did Alkidas feel this animadversion, that he at 
once liberated the remainder of his prisoners, several of 
them Chians; and then departed from Ephesus, taking his 
course across sea towards Krete and Peloponnesus. After 
much delay off the coast of*Krete from stormy weather, 
which harassed and dispersed his fleet, he at length reached 
in safety the harbour of Kylléné in Elis, where his scat- 
tered ships were ultimately reunited. 

Thus inglorious was the voyage of the first Pelopon- 
nesian admiral who dared to enter that Mare ,..,,, 
clausum which passed for a portion of the terri- after the 
tory of Athens.? But though he achieved little, gaptare of 
his mere presence excited everywhere not less pursues the 
dismay, than astonishment: for the Ionic towns eet of Al- 
were all unfortified, and Alkidas might take and whict re- 
sack any one of them by sudden assault, even ‘urs to Fee 
though unable to hold it permanently. Pressing without 
messages reached Pachés from Erythre and havingdone 
from several other places, while the Athenian “"7*""® 
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triremes called Paralus and Salaminia (the privileged 
vessels which usually carried public and sacred deputations) 
had themselves seen the Peloponnesian fleet anchored at 
Ikarus, and brought him the same intelligence. Pachés, 
having his hands now free by the capture of Mityléné, set 
forth immediately in pursuit of the intruder, whom he 
chased as far as the island of Patmos. Jt was there ascer- 
tained that Alkidas had finally disappeared from the eastern 
waters, and the Athenian admiral, though he would have 
rejoiced to meet the Peloponnesian fleet in the open sea, 
accounted it fortunate that they had not taken up a posi- 
tion in some Asiatic harbour—in which case it would have 
been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome and 
tedious blockade, besides all the chances of revolt among 
' the Athenian dependencies. We shall see how much, in 
this respect, depended upon the personal character of the 
Lacedsmonian commander, when we come hereafter to the 
expedition of Brasidas. 
On his return from Patmos to Mityléné, Pachés was 
| induced to stop at Notium by the solicitations of 
Fachés at — some exiles. Notium was the port of Kolophon, 
he captures from which it was at some little distance, as 
his perfidy Peireeus was from Athens.? 
towards About three years before, a violent internal 
Hippias, dissension had taken place in Kolophon, and one 
of the of the parties, invoking the aid of the Persian 
gareisoD- —_ Itamanes (seemingly one of the generals of the 
satrap Pissuthnés), had placed him in possession of the 
town; whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had 
established itself separately and independently at Notium. 
But the Kolophonians who remained in the town soon 
contrived to procure a party in Notium, whereby they were 
enabled to regain possession of it, through the aid of a 
body of Arcadian mercenaries in the service of Pissuthnés. 
These Arcadians formed a standing garrison at Notium, 
in which they occupied a separate citadel or fortified space, 
while the town became again attached as harbour to Kolo- 
phon. A considerable body of exiles, however, expelled 


We see that the sea is here Ionia. 
reckoned as a portion of the Athe- 1 Thucyd. iii, 88. 
nian territory; and even the por- 2 The dissensions between No- 
tion of sea near to Peloponnesus tium and Kolophon are noticed by 
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on that occasion, now invoked the aid of Pachés to rein 
state them, and to expel the Arcadians. On reaching the 
place, the Athenian general prevailed upon Hippias the 
Arcadian captain to come forth to a parley, under the 
promise that, if nothing mutually satisfactory could be 
settled, he would again replace him “safe and sound” in 
the fortification. But no sooner had the Arcadian come 
forth to this parley, than Pachés, causing him to be de- 
tained under guard but without fetters or ill-usage, imme- 
diately attacked the fortification while the garrison were 
relying on the armistice, carried it by storm, and put to 
death both the Arcadians and the Persians who were found 
within. Having got possession of the fortification, he next 
brought Hippias again into it—“ safe and sound,” accord- 
ing to the terms of the convention, which was thus literally 
performed—and then immediately afterwards caused him 
to be shot with arrows and javelins. Of this species of 
fraud, founded on literal performance and real violation, 
of an agreement, there are various examples in Grecian 
history; but nowhere do we read of a more flagitious com- 
bination of deceit and cruelty than the behaviour of Pachés 
at Notium. How it was noticed at Athens, we do not know: 
yet we remark, not without surprise, that Thucydidés 
recounts it plainly and calmly, without a single word of 
comment, 1 

Notium was now separated from Kolophon, and placed 
in possession of those Kolophonians who were wotium re- 
opposed to the Persian supremacy inthe upper colonised 
town. But as it had been, down to this time, fo nsasa 
@ mere appendage of Kolophon and not a separate 
separate town, the Athenians soon afterwards ‘°*™ 
sent (ikists and performed for it the ceremonies of coloni- 
zation according to their own laws and customs, inviting 
from every quarter the remaining exiles of Kolophon.? 
Whether any new settlers went from Athens itself, does not 
appear. But the step was intended to confer a sort of 
‘Hellenic citizenship, and recognised collective personality, 
on the new-born town of Notium; without which, neither 
its Theéry or solemn deputation would have beep admitted 
to offer public sacrifice, nor its private citizens to contend 
for the prize at Olympic and other great festivals, 


4 Thucyd. iii, 84, ' Colophoniaca, p. 36. (Géttingen, 
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Having cleared the Asiatic waters from the enemies 
Pachts of Athens, Pachés returned to Lesbos, reduced 
gends to ——s the towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, and soon found 
about a = himself so completely master both of Mityléné 
thousand | and the whole island as to be able to send home 
prisoners, the larger part of his force; carrying with them 
the persons gs prisoners those Mitylensans who. had been 
chiefly con- ° ° ° 
cerned in deposited in Tenedos, as well as others promi- 
the late re- nently implicated in the late revolt, to the 
wether with DUMber altogether of rather more than a 

alethus. thousand. The Lacedemonian Salsthus, bei 

recently detected in his place of concealment, was included 
among the prisoners transmitted. 

pon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had 
Important Ow to pronounce. They entered upon the 
debate in discussion in a temper of extreme wrath and 
nian assem. Vengeance. As to Salethus, their resolution 
bly upon = to put him do death was unanimous and imme- 
ment of the diate. They turned a deaf ear to his promises, 
prisoners. ‘assuredly delusive, of terminating the blockade 
of Platea, in case his life were spared. What to do with 
Mityléné and its inhabitants, was a point more doubtful, 
and was submitted to formal debate in the public assembly. 

It is in this debate that Thucydidés first takes notice 
First men- Of Kleon, who is however mentioned by Plutarch 
tion of as rising into importance some few years earlier, 
Thacyaiibs during the lifetime of Periklés. Under the 
—new class great increase of trade and population in Athens 
of Poy and Peirewus during the last forty years, a new 
which he class. of politicians seems to have grown up; 
belonged. men engaged in various descriptions of trade 
and manufacture, who be to rival more or less in im- 
portance the ancient families of Attic proprietors. This 
change was substantially analogous to that which took 
place in the cities of Medieval Europe, when the merchants 
and traders of the various guilds gradually came to com- 
pete with, and ultimately ‘supplante , the patrician families 
in whom the supremacy originally resided. In Athens, 
persons of ancient family and station enjoyed at this time 
no politi] privilege—since through the reforms of 
Ephialtés and Periklés, the political constitution had be- 
come thoroughly democratical. But they still continued 
to form the two highest classes in the Solonian census 
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founded on property—the Pentakosiomedimni, and the 
Hippeis or Knights. New men enriched by trade doubtless 
got into these classes, but probably only in minority, and 
imbibed the feeling of the class as they found it, instead 
of bringing into it any new spirit. Now an individual 
Athenian of this class, though without any legal title to 
preference, yet when he stood forward as candidate for 
political influence, continued to be decidedly preferred 
and welcomed by the social sentiment at Athens, which 
preserved in its spontaneous sympathies distinctions 
effaced from the political code. 1 Besides this place read 
prepared for him in the public sympathy, especially ad- 
vantageous at the outset of political fo he found himself 
farther borne up by the family connexions, associations 
and political clubs, &c., which exercised very great influ- 
ence both on the politics and the judicature of Athens, 
and of which he became a member as a matter of course. 
Such advantages were doubtless only auxiliary, carrying a 
man up to a certain point of influence, but leaving him to 
achieve the rest by his own personal qualities and capacity. 
But their effect was nevertheless very real, and those who, 
without possessing them, met and buffeted him in the 
public assembly, contended against great disadvantages. 
A person of such low or middling station obtained no 
favourable presumptions or indulgence on the part of the 
public to meet him half-way; nor did he possess established 
connexions to encourage first successes, or help him out 
of early scrapes. He found others already in possession 
of ascendency, and well-disposed to keep down new com- 
petitors; so that he had to win his own way unaided, from 
the first step to the last, by qualities personal to himself; 
by assiduity of attendance—by acquaintance with business 
—by powers of striking speech—and withal by unflinching 
audacity, indispensable to enable him to bear up against 
that opposition and enmity which he would incur from 
the high-born politicians and organised party-clubs, as 
soon as he appeared to be rising into importance. 

The free march of political and judicial affairs raised 
up several such men, during the years beginning and imme- 
diately preceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during 

4 Thucyd. v. 43. ’AdxtBiddnce- tidpevoc. Oompare Xenophon, 
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the lifetime of Periklés, they appear to haverisen in greater 


Eukratés, or less numbers. But the personal ascendency 
Kloom,,, of that great man—who combined an aristocrati- 

pers  calposition with a strong and genuine democrati- 
bolus, &c. cal sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely 


found attached to either—impressed a peculiar character 
on Athenian politics. The Athenian world was divided 
into his partisans and his opponents, among each of whom 
there were individuals high-born and low-born—though 
the aristocratical party properly so called, the majority of 
wealthy and high-born Athenians, either opposed or dis- 
liked him. It is about two years after his death that we 
begin to hear of a new class of politicians—Eukratés, the 
rope-seller—Kleon, the leather-seller—Lysiklés, the sheep- 
seller—Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker;! the two first of 
whom must, however, have been already well-known as 
speakers in the Ekklesia even during the life-time of 
Periklés. Among them all, the most distinguished was 
Kleon, son of Klesnetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speak- 
ers against Periklés, so that he would thus 
obtain for himself, during his early political 
career, the countenance of the numerous and aristocratical 
anti-Perikleans. He is described by Thucydidés in general 
terms as a person of the most violent temper and character 
in Athens—as being dishonest in his calumnies, and viru- 
lent in his invective and accusation.2 Aristophanés, in 
his comedy of the Knights, reproduces these features with 
others new and distinct, as well as with exaggerated de- 
tails, comic, satirical, and contemptuous. His comed 
depicts Kleon in the point of view in which he woul 
appear to the knights of Athens—a leather-dresser, smell- 
ing of the tan-yard—a low-born brawler, terrifying 


Character 
of Kleon. 


1 Aristophan. Equit. 180 eeq., 
and Scholia; Eupolis, Demi, Fragm. 
xv. p. 466, ed, Meineke. See the 
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opponents by the violence of his criminations, the loudness 
of his voice, the impudence of his gestures—moreover as 
venal in his politics—threatening men with accusations 
and then receiving money to withdraw them—a robber of 
the public treasury—persecuting merit as well as rank— 
and courting the favour of the assembly by the basest and 
most guilty cajolery. The general attributes set forth by 
Thucydidés (apart from Aristophanés, who does not profess: 
to write history), we may reasonably accept—the powerful 
and violent invective of Kleon, often dishonest together 
with his self-confidence and audacity in the public assembly. 
Men of the middling class, like Kleon and Hyperbolus, 
who persevered in addressing the public assembly and 
trying to take a leading part in it, against persons of 
greater family pretension than themselves, were pretty 
sure to be men of more than usual audacity. Without 
this quality, they would never haye surmounted the oppo- 
sition made to them. It is probable enough that they had 
it to a displeasing excess—and even if they had not, the 
same measure of self-assumption which in Alkibiadés would 
be tolerated from his rank and station, would in them pass 
for insupportable impudence. Unhappily we have no 
specimens to enable us to appreciate the invective of 
Kleon. We cannot determine whether it was more virulent 
than that of Demosthenés and Aschinés, seventy years 
afterwards; each of those eminent orators imputing to the 
other the grossest impudence, calumny, perjury, corruption, 
loud voice, and revolting audacity of manner, in language 
which Kleon can hardly have surpassed in intensity of 
vituperation, though he doubtless fell immeasurably short 
of it in classical finish. Nor can we even tell in what de- 
ee Kleon’s denunciations of the veteran Periklés were 
ercer than those meniorable invectives against the old 
age of Sir Robert Walpole, with which Lord Chatham's 
olitical career opened. The talent for invective possessed 
by Kleon, employed first against Periklés, would be 
counted as great impudence by the partisans of that 
illustrious statesman, as well as by impartial and judicious 
citizens. But among the numerous enemies of Periklés, 
it would be applauded as a burst of patriotic indignation, 
and would procure for the orator that extraneous support 
at first, which would sustain him until he acquired his 
personal hold on the public assembly. 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 83: ‘Enegveto 8& xat Kitwv, Fin 
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By what degrees or through what causes that hold 
was gradually increased, we do not know. At the time 
when the question of Mityléné came on for discussion, it 
had grown into a sort of ascendency which Thucydidés 
describes by saying that Kleon was “at that time by far 
the most persuasive speaker in the eyes of the people.” 
The fact of Kleon’s great power of speech and his capa- 
city of handling public business in a popular manner, is 
better attested than anything else respecting him, because 
it depends upon two witnesses both hostile to him—Thucy- 
didés and Aristophanés. The assembly and the dikastery 
were Kleon’s theatre and holding-ground: for the Athe- 
nian people taken collectively in their place of meeting— 
and the Athenian people taken individually—were not 
always the same person and had not the same mode of 
judgement: Demos sitting in the Pnyx was a different man 
from Demos sitting at home.t The lofty combination of 
qualities possessed by Periklés exercised influence over 
both one and the other; but Kleon swayed considerably 
the former, without standing high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mityléné and its inhabitants was 
Indigna- . Submitted to the Athenian assembly, Kleon took 
tion of the the lead in the discussion. There never was a 
Athenians theme more perfectly suited to his violent tem- 
Mitylénd— perament and power of fierce invective. Taken 
proposition collectively, the case of Mityléné presented a 
puttodeath revolt as inexcusable and aggravated as any 
male bopa- revolt could be. Indeed we have only to read 
lation of = the grounds of it, as set forth by the Mitylenwan 
aueis” Speakers themselves before the Peloponnesians 
carried and at Olympia, to be satisfied that such a proceed- 
passed. ing, when looked at from the Athenian point of 
view, would be supposed to justify, and even to require, 
the very highest pitch of indignation. The Mitylenseans 
admit not only that they have no ground of complaint 
against Athens, but that they have been well and honour- 
ably treated by her, with special privilege. But they fear 
that she may oppress them in future: they hate the very 
principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as well as 
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aid, her enemies to subdue her: they select the precise 
moment in which she has been worn down by a fearful 
pestilence, invasion, and cost of war. Nothing more than 
this would be required to kindle the most intense wrath in 
the bosom of an Athenian patriot. But there was yet 
another point which weighed as much as the rest, if not 
more. ‘he revolters had been the first to invite a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet across the Migean, and the first to proclaim, 
both to Athens and her allies, the precarious tenure of her 
empire.1 The violent Kleon would on this occasion find 
in the assembly an audience hardly less violent than him- 
self, and would easily be able to satisfy them that anything 
like mercy to the Mitylenwans was treason to Athens. He 

roposed to apply to the captive city the penalties tolerated 
ty the custom of war, in their harshest and fullest measure: 
to kill the whole Mitylenzan male population of military 
age, probably about 6000 persons—and to sell as slaves 
all the women and children.2 The proposition, though 
strongly opposed by Diodotus and others, was sanctioned 
and passed by the assembly, and a trireme was forthwith 
despatched to Mityléné, enjoining Pachés to put it in exe- 
cution.3 . 

Such a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than 

@ very rigorous application of the received laws Repentance 
of war. Not merely the reconquered rebel, but of the Athe- 
even the prisoner of war (apart from any special the decree 
convention) was at the mercy of his conqueror ispessed. A 
to be slain, sold, or admitted to ransom. We sembly is 
shall find the Lacedsemonians carrying out the convened 
maxim without the smallest abatement towards sider the 
the Platsean prisoners in the course of a very ‘ecree. 
short time. And doubtless the Athenian people—so long 
as they remained in assembly, under that absorbing tem- 
porary intensification of the common and predominant senti- 
ment which springs from the mere fact of multitude—and 
80 jong a8 they were discussing the principle of the case,— 
What had Mityléné deserved ?—thought only of this view. 


} Thucyd. iii: 86. xpooEuveBddeto 1000 (Thucyd. iii, 50). The total of 
odx éhdytatov the bppijc, &e. nBwvrec or males of military age 
2 I infer this total number from must have been (I imagine) six 
the fact that the number sent to times this number. 
Athens by Pachés, as foremost in- * Thucyd. ifi. 36. 
stigators, was rather more than 
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Less than the most rigorous measure of war (they would 
conceive) would be inadequate to the wrong done by the 
Mityleneans. — 

But when the assembly broke up—when the citizen, 
no longer wound up by sympathising companions and 
animated speakers in the Pnyx, subsided into the compara- 
tive quiescence of individual life—when the talk came to 
be, not about the propriety of passing such a resolution, 
but about the details of executing it—a sensible change, 
and marked repentance became presently visible. We must 
also recollect—and it is a principle of no small moment in 
human affairs, especially among a democratical people like 
the Athenians, who stand charged with so many resolutions 
passed and afterwards unexecuted—that the sentiment of 
wrath against the Mitylenzans had been really in part dis- 
charged by the mere passing of the sentence, quite apart 
from its execution; just as a furious man relieves himself 
from overboiling anger by imprecations against others, 
which he would himself shrink from afterwards realising. 
The Athenians, on the whole the most humaye people in 
Greece (though humanity, according to our ideas, cannot 
be predicated of any Greeks), became sensible that they 
had sanctioned a cruel and frightful decree. Even the 
captain and seamen! to whom it was given to carry, set 
forth on their voyage with mournful repugnance. The 
Mitylenssan envoys present in Athens (who had probably 
been allowed to speak in the assembly and plead their own 
cause), together with those Athenians who had been proxeni 
and friends of Mityléné, and the minority generally of the 
previous assembly—soon discerned, and did their best to 
foster, this repentance; which became during the course of 
the same evening so powerful as well as so wide-spread, 
that the Stratégi acceded to the prayer of the envoys, and 
convoked a frogh assembly for the morrow to reconsider 
the proceeding. By so doing, they committed an illegality, 
and exposed themselves to the chance of impeachment. 
But the change of feeling among the people was so manifest 
as to overbear any such scruples.? 


! Thuocyd. iii. 86. Katty botspale the trireme appointed to carry the 
perdvord tic 8b00¢ Hv adbtoig xal dva- order of execution, are a striking 
hoyropdc, Wpdv to BodrAcupa xat péya point of evidence in this case: tic 
dyv@obar, xdAry Srny SiapPeipar par- npotépze vewe od axovdy nieodene 
hov # 00 tode altious. ani xnpdypa aAddxotov, &e. (iii. 50). 

The feelings of the seamen, in 2 Thucyd. iii. 36. As to the ille- 
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Though Thucydidés has given us only a short summary 
without any speeches, of what passed in the first account of 
assembly—yet as to this second assembly, he the second 
gives us at length the speeches both of Rieon given by 
and Diodotus—the two principal orators of the Thucydides 
first also. We may be sure that this second Kison in’ 
assembly was in all points one of the most in- support of 
teresting and anxious of the whole war; and tionalready 
though we cannot certainly determine what were passed. 
the circumstances which determined Thucydidés in his 
selection of speeches, yet this cause, as well as the signal 
defeat of Kleon whom he disliked, may probably be pre- 
sumed to have influenced him here. 

That orator, coming forward to defend his proposition 
passed on the preceding day, denounced in terms of indig- 
nation the unwise tenderness and scruples of the people, 
who could not bear to treat their subject-allies, according 
to the plain reality, as men held only by naked fear. He 
dwelt upon the mischief and folly of reversing on one day 
what had been decided on the day preceding; also upon 
the guilty ambition of orators, who sacrificed the most 
valuable interests of the commonwealth, either to pecuniary 
gains, or to the personal credit of speaking with effect, 
triumphing over rivals, and setting up their own fancies 
in place of fact and reality. He deprecated the mistaken 
encouragement given to such delusions by a public “wise 
beyond what was written,” who came to the assembly, not 
to apply their good sense in judging of public matters, but 
merely for the delight of hearing speeches.1 He restated 
the heinous and unprovoked wrong committed by the Mity- 
lenwans—and the grounds for inflicting upon them that 
Maximum of punishment which “justice” enjoined. He 
called for “justice” against them, nothing less, but nothing 


gality, see Thucyd. vi. 14—which tepor 3& tod xadtde elxdvtoc pep pae- 
I think is good evidence to prove Qat Aédzov. 
that there was illegality. I agree Compare the language of Archie 
With Bchémann on this point, in damus at Sparta in the congress, 
spite of the doubts of Dr. Arnold. where he takes credit to the Spar- 
‘ Thucyd. iii. 87. ol pév yap tay tans for being apaldatspoy tav vd- 
te vopwy,copwrtepot Poddovtat palvec- poov THe Omepoplac nardevdpevot, &o, 
Oa, tay te dl Asyopdvwy é¢ tO xotvdy (Thuoyd. i, 84)—very similar in 
meprytyvecOar .... of 8’ axtotouvtss spirit to the remarks of Kleon 
TY dautiy Euvécer dpabdotspo: péy about the Athenians, 
Ty vopwy abrovdaty slyas, aduyvatw- 
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more; warning the assembly that the imperial necessities 
of Athens essentially required the constant maintenance of 
a sentiment of fear in the minds of unwilling subjects, and 
that they must prepare to see their empire pass away if 
they suffered themselves to be guided either by compassion 
for those who, if victors, would have no compassion on them! 
—or by unseasonable moderation towards those who would 
neither feel nor requite it—or by the mere impression of 
seductive discourses. Justice against the Mitylensans, not 
less than the strong political interests of Athens, required 
the infliction of the sentence decreed on the day preceding a 
The harangue of Kleon is in many respects remarkable. 
Remarks on Li we are surprised to find a man, whose whole 
the-speech importance resided in his tongue, denouncing so 
of Kleon. severely the licence and the undue influence of 
speech in the public assembly, we must recollect that Kleon 
had the advantage of addressing himself to the intense pre- 
valent sentiment of the moment: that he could therefore 
pase off the dictates of this sentiment as plain, downright, 
onest, sense and patriotism—while the opponents, speaking 
against the reigning sentiment and therefore driven to col- 
lateral argument, circumlocution, and more or less of 
maneuvre, might be represented as mere clever sophists, 
showing their talents in making the worse appear the better 
reason—if not actually bribed, at least unprincipled and 
without any sincere moral conviction. As this is a mode 
of dealing with questions, both of public concern and of 
rivate morality, not less common at present than it was 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war—to seize upon some 
strong and tolerably wide-spread sentiment among the 
public, to treat the dictates of that sentiment as plain com- 
mon sense and obvious right, and then to shut out all 
rational estimate of coming good and evil as if it were 
unholy or immoral, or at best mere uncandid subtlety—we 
may well notice a case in which Kleon employs it to support 
& proposition now justly regarded as barbarous. 
Applying our modern views to this proposition, indeed, 
the prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favour of 


? Thuoyd. ili. 40. prddictprot totic tpot ta te Blxara de Metudrnvaloue 
aEuppopwrstote tH apyy, olxrp, xal xal ta Ebpqpopa dpa xorhoete’ GAdwe 
H8ovh Adywv, xat excecusla, apap- 38 yvdvtec totic péy od yaptsiads, dua 
TAVELV. Bi adbtod< padrov Sixarweechs. 

* Thucyd. iif. 40. xscOéusvor 2 
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Kleon, but would be irresistibly in favour of his opponents. 
To put to death in cold blood some six thousand persons, 
would so revolt modern feelings, as to overbalance all con- 
siderations of past misconduct in the persons to be con- 


demned. Nevertheless the speech of Diodotus, 
eon, not only con- 
tains no appeal to any such merciful predisposi- 
tions, but even positively disclaims appealing to 
them: the orator deprecates, not less th 

the influence of compassionate sentiment, or of 


who followed and opposed 


Fpecch of 
Diodotus in 
opposition 
to Kleon— 
second de- 
cree miti- 
gating the 
former. 


an Kleon, 


a spirit of mere compromise and moderation.! He farther 


discards considerations of justice or the analogies of criminal 


judicature2—and rests his 

! Thucyd. iii. 48: compare the 
speech of Kleon, iii. 40. Obpeic 58 
yrovtec dpelvw tads eivar, xal prte 
olxtyp xAéov veipavtss pyts exterxela, 
ote ob8¢ &7 mH EW cpocdyscdat, 
ax’ adtmy 5&8 tv napatvoupéwwy, &c. 

Dr. Arnold distinguishes ofxtoc 
(or Xc0¢) from éxtetxcia, by saying 
that “the former is a feeling, the 
latter, a habit: olxtoc, pity or com- 
passion, may occasionally touch 
those who are generally very far 
from being éxtetxsic—mild or gentle. 
’"Exverxela relates to all persons— 
oixtos, to particular individuals.” 
The distinction here taken is cer- 
tainly in itself just, and exetxys 
sometimes has the meaning ascribed 
to it by Dr. Arnold: but in this 
passage I believe it has a different 
meaning. The contrast between 
oixtoc and éxtetxeia (as Dr. Arnold 
explains them) would be too feeble, 
and too little marked, to serve the 
purpose of Kleon and Diodotus. 
’"Exustxela here rather means the 
disposition to stop short of your 
full rights; a spirit of fairness and 
adjustment; an abatement on 
your part likely to be requited by 
abatement on the part of your ad- 
versary: compare Thuoyd. i. 76; 
iv.°19; v. 86; viii. 93. 

2 Thuoyd. iii. 44. éyw 8é& napyd- 
Gov obte aytepwyv rept MituAnvaiwy 
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opposition altogether upon 


obts xatnyophjoewy od yap xep) tic 
sxeivwy ddsxlag Fpiv 6 aywv, si aw- 
Ppovovpev, GALA aepl tHe Hustépac 
sdPovriag... .Stxardtepog yap 
Oy avtod (KAéwvoc) 6 Adyos 
mnpoc thy viv dpetépay dpyHy 
tc MitudAnvatouc taya dv ene 
ondoarto’ Husic 6% oF Bixale- 
peda npdoc abtobe, Wots tw 
Sixatwy Bsiv, adda Povrevdpeda 
nepi adtwyv, Saws ypjoipews Eouary. 

So Mr. Burke, in his speech on 
Conciliation with America (Burke’s 
Works, vol. iii. p. 69-74), in dis- 
cussing the proposition of prose- 
cuting the acts of the refractory 
colonies as criminal, “The thing 
seems a great deal too big for my 
ideas of jurispradence. It should 
seem, to my way of conceiving 
such matters, that there is a wide 
difference in reason and policy, 
between the mode of proceeding on 
the irregular conduct of scattered 
individuals, or even of bands of 
men who disturb order within the 
state—and the civil dissensions 
which may from time to time agi- 
tate the several communities which 
compose a great empire, It looks 
to me to be narrow and pedantic, 
to apply the ordinary ideas of cri- 
minal justice to this great public 
contest. I do not know the method 
of drawing up anindictment against 
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reasons of public prudence, bearing upon the future welfare 
and security of Athens. 

He begins by vindicating ! the necessity of reconsidering 
the resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of 
deciding so important a question in haste or under strong 
passion. He enters a protest against the unwarrantable 
insinuations of corruption or self-conceit by which Kleon - 
had sought to silence or discredit his opponente ;2 and then, 
taking up the question on the ground of public wisdom 
and prudence, he proceeds to show that the rigorous sen- 
tence decreed on the preceding day was not to be defended. 
That sentence would not prevent any other among the 
subject-allies from revolting, if they saw, or fancied that 
they saw, a fair chance of success: but it might perhaps 
drive them, if once embarked in revolt, to persist even to 
desperation, and bury themselves under the ruins of their 
city. While every means ought to be employed to prevent 
them from revolting, by precautions beforehand—it was a 
mistaken reckoning to try to deter them by enormity of 
punishment, inflicted afterwards upon such as were recon- 
quered. In developing this argument, the speaker gives 
some remarkable views on the theory of punishment gener- 
ally, and on the small addition obtained in the way of 
preventive effect, even by the greatest aggravation of the 
suffering inflicted upon the condemned criminal—views 
which might have passed as rare and profound even down 
to the last century.‘ And he farther supports his argument 
by emphatically setting forth the impolicy of confounding 
the Mitylenean Demos in the same punishment with their 
oligarchy: the revolt had been the act exclusively of the 


a whole people,” &c.—“My con- 
sideration is narrow, confined, and 
wholly limited to the policy of the 
question.” 

4 Thucyd. iii. 42. 

® Thucyd. iii. 48. 

® Thucyd. fii. 45, 46. 

“Compare this speech of Dio- 
dotus with the views of punish- 
ment implied by Xenophon in his 
Anabasis, where he is describing the 
government of Cyrus the younger: 

*Nor can any man contend, that 
Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong- 
doers to laugh at him: he punish- 


ed them with the most unmeasured ~ 


severity (dpatbéatata xdvtav éne- 
pwpstto). And you might often 
see along the frequented roads 
men deprived of their eyey, their 
hands, and their feet: so that in 
his government, either Greek or 
barbarian, if he had no criminal 
purpose, might go fearlessly 
through and carry whatever he 
found convenient.” (Anabasis, i. 
9, 18.) 

The severity of the punishment 
isin Xenophon’s mind the meastire 
both of its effects in deterring ori- 
minals, and of the character of the 
ruler inflicting it. 
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latter, and the former had not only taken no part in it, but 
as soon as they obtained possession of arms, had surrendered 
the city spontaneously. In all the allied cities, it was the 
commons who were well-affected to Athens, and upon whom 
her hold chiefly depended against the doubtful fidelity of 
the oligarchies:! but this feeling could not possibly continue, 
if it were now seen that all the Hityleneans indiscriminately 
were confounded in one common destruction. Diodotus 
concludes by recommending that those Mitylenssans whom 
Pachés had sent to Athens as chiefs of the revolt, should 
be put upon their trial separately; but that the remaining 
population should be spared.? 

This speech is that of a man who feels that he has 
the reigning and avowed sentiment of the audience against 
him, and that he must therefore win his way by appeals 
to their reason. The sameappeals however might have been 
made, and perhaps had been made, during the preceding 
discussion, without success. But Diodotus knew that the 
reigning sentiment, though still ostensibly predominant, 

been silently undermined during the last few hours, 
and that the reaction towards pity and moderation, which 
had been growing up under it, would work in favour of 
his arguments, though he might disclaim all intention of 
invoking its aid. After several other discourses, both for 
and against,—the assembly came to a vote, and the propo- 
sition of Diodotus was adopted; but adopted by so small 
@ majority, that the decision seemed at first doubtful. 

The trireme carrying the first vote had started the 
day before, and was already twenty-four hours Rapid 
on its way to Mityléné. A second trireme was 707Age of | 
immediately put to sea bearing the new decree; which 
yet nothing short of superhuman exertions could carries the 
enable it to reach the condemned city, before decree to 
the terrific sentence now on its way might be Mityléné— 
actually in course of execution. The Mityle- just ia time 
nan envoys stored the vessel well with pro- to prevent 
visions, promising large rewards to the crew if tion of the 
they arrived in time. An intensity of effort srst. 


1 Thucyd. iii. 47. Nov piv yap tijc dvtixabiotamdvyje méAewe td Age 
Gpiv 6 bipoc év ndcate taic nddecw Bo Ebppayov Eyovtes &¢ nédepoy 
sbvouc toatl, xal % 0b Evvapictatar éxtpysobs. 
tote driyors, F tav Pracdy, Ondpyer * Thucyd. iii. 48. 
toig dxootHoaet Toheutoc CUO, xal ®* Thucyd. iil, 49, éyévovto éy t9 
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was manifested, without parallel in the history of Athenian 
seamanship. The oar was never once relaxed between 
Athens and Mityléné—the rowers merely taking turns for 
short intervals of rest, with refreshment, of barley-meal 
steeped in wine and oil, swallowed on their seats. Luckily 
there was no unfavourable wind to retard them: but the 
object would have been defeated, if it had not happened 
that the crew of the first trireme were as slow and averse 
in the transmission of their rigorous mandate, as those of 
the second were eager for the delivery of the reprieve in 
time. And after all, it came only just in time. The first 
trireme had arrived, the order for execution was actually 
in the hands of Pachés, and his measures were already 
preparing. So near was the Mitylenman population to this 
wholesale destruction:! so near-was Athens to the actual 
perpetration of an enormity which would have raised 
against her throughout Greece a sentiment of exasperation 
more deadly than that which she afterwards incurred even 
from the proceedings at Melos, Skidne and elsewhere. Had 
the execution been realised, the person who would have 
suffered most by it, and most deservedly, would have been 
the proposer Kleon. For if the reaction in Athenian sen- 
timent was soimmediate and sensible after the mere passing 
of the sentence, far more violent would it have been when 
they learnt that the deed had been irrevocably done, and 
when all its painful details were presented to their imagin- 
ations: and Kleon would have been held responsible as the 
ThoseMity- author of that which had so disgraced them in 
lenwans, theirown eyes. As the case turned out, he was 
whom ° ° 

Pachés haa fortunate enough to escape this danger; and his 
sont to. Proposition, to put to death those Mitylenwans 
puttodeath Whom Pachés had sent home as the active re- 
wpreatment volting party, was afterwards adopted and exe- 
by the cuted. It doubtless appeared so moderate, after 
Athenians. the previous decree passed but rescinded, as to 
be adopted with little resistance, and to provoke no after- 


repentance: yet the men so slain were rather more than. 


one thousand in number.? | 
Besides this sentence of execution, the Athenians 
razed the fortifications of Mityléné, and took possession of 


yetpotovia dyyd@paror, dxpatgce 8 h pay } Metudivn FAGe xwddvou. 
700 Avoddtov. ® Thucyd.. iii. 50. 
' Thucyd. fii. 49. nap&é tocodrtov 
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all her ships of war. In lieu of tribute, they farther 
established a new permanent distribution of the land of 
the island; all except Methymna, which had remained 
faithful to them. They distributed it into 3000 lots, of 
which 300 were reserved for consecration to the gods, and 
the remainder assigned to Athenian kleruchs, or proprietary 
settlers, chosen by lot among the citizens; the Lesbian 
proprietors stillremaining on the land as cultivating tenants, 
and paying to the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of two 
mine (about seven pounds sixteen shillings sterling) for 
each lot. We should have been glad to learn more about 
this new land-settlement than the few words of the historian 
suffice to explain. It would seem that 2700 Athenian 
citizens with their families must have gone to reside, for 
the time at least, in Lesbos—as kleruchs: that is, without 
abnegating their rights as Athenian citizens, and without 
being exonerated either from Athenian taxation, or from 
personal military service. But it seems certain that these 
men did not continue long to reside in Lesbos. We may 
even suspect that the kleruchic allotment of the island must 
have been subsequently abrogated. There was a strip on 
the opposite mainland of Asia, which had hitherto belonged 
to Mityléné; this was now separated from that town, and 
henceforward enrolled among the tributary subjects of 
Athens. ! 


8 Thucyd. iii. 50; iv. 62, About 
the Lesbian kleruchs, see Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, B. iii. c. 
18; Wachemuth, Hell. Alt. i. 2, p. 
86. These kleruchs must origi- 
nally have gone thither as a gar- 
rison, a8 M. Boeckh remarks; and 
may probably have come back, 
either all or a part, when needed 
for military service at home, and 
when it was ascertained that the 


island might be kept without them. 


Still however there is much which 
is puzzling in this arrangement. 
It seems remarkable that the Athe- 
nians, at a time when their accu- 
mulated treasure had been exhaust- 
ed and when they were begin- 
ning to pay direct contributions 
from their private property, should 
sacrifice 5400 minz (90 talents) 


annual revenue capable of being 
appropriated by the state unless 
that sum were required to main- 
tain the kleruchs as resident garri- 
son for the maintenance of Les- 
bos. And as it turned out after- 
wards that their residence was not 
necessary, we may doubt whether 
the state did not convert the kle- 
ruchic grants into a public tribute, 
wholly or partially. | 
We may farther remark, that if 
the kleruch be supposed a citizen 
resident at Athens, but receiving 
rent from his lot of land in some 
other territory—the analogy be- 
tween him and the Roman colo- 
nist fails. The Roman colonists, 
though retaining their privileges 
as citizens, were sent out to reside 
on their grants of land, and to 
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. Yo the misfortunes of Mityléné belongs, as a suitable 
Enormities a#ppendix, the fate of Pachés the Athenian com- 
committed mander, whose perfidy at Notium has been re- 
y Pachés ° 
at Mitylana cently recounted. It appears that having con- 
sais feath tracted a passion for two beautiful free women 
Athenian at Mityléné, Hellanis and Lamaxis, he slew 
dikestery. their husbands, and got possession of them by 
force. Possibly they may have had private friends at 
Athens, which must of course have been the case with many 
Mitylensean families. At all events they repaired thither, 
bent on obtaining redress for this outrage, and brought 
their complaint against Pachés before the Athenian 


dikastery, in that trial of accountability to which every 


constitute a sortof resident garri- 
son over the prior inhabitants, 
who had been despoiled of a por- 
tion of territory to make room for 
them, 

See—on this subject and ana- 
logy—the excellent Dissertation 
of Madwig—De jure et conditione 
coloniarum Populi Romani questio 
historica—Madwig,Opuscul.Copen- 
hag. 1884. Diss. viii. p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnolé con- 
tend justly that at the time of the 
expedition of Athens against Sy- 
racuse and afterwards (Thucyd. 
vii. 57; viii. 28), there could have 
been but few, if any, Athenian 
kleruchs resident in Lesbos. We 
might even push this argument 
farther, and apply the same infer- 
ence to an earlier period, the 
eighth year of the war (Thucyd. 
iv.75), when the Mitylenzan exiles 
were 60 active in their aggressions 
upon Antandrus and the other 
towns, originally Mitylensan 
possessions, on the opposite main- 
land. There was no force near at 
hand on the part of Athens to deal 
with these exiles except the dpyv- 
poddyor visc. But had there been 
kleruchs at Mityléné, they would 
probably have been able to defeat 
the exiles in their frst attempts, 
and would certainly have been 


among the most important forces 
to put them down afterwards— 
whereas Thucydidés makes no ale 
lusion to them. 

Farther, the oration of Antipho 
(De Orde Herod. c. 18) makes no 
allusion to Athenian kleruobs, 
either as resident in the island, or 
even as absentees receiving the 
annual rent mentioned by Thucy- 
didés. The Mitylenean citizen, 
father of the speaker of that ora- 
tion, had been one of those im- 
plicated (as he says, nnwillingly) 
in the past revolt of the city 
against Athens: since the deplor- 
able termination of that revolt, 
he had continued possessor of his 
Lesbian property, and continued 
also to discharge hie obligations 
as well (choregic obligations—yo- 
pyttac) towards Mityléné as (his 
obligations of pecuniary payment 
—tthy) towards Athens. If the 
arrangement mentioned by Thu- 
cydidés had been persisted in, this 
Mitylenzan proprietor would have 
paid nothing towards the city of 
Athens, but merely a rent of two 
mine to some Athenian klerach 
or citizen; which can hardly be 
reconciled with the words of the 
speaker as we find them in An- 
tipho. 
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officer was liable at the close of hiscommand. So profound 
was the sentiment which their case excited, in this open 
and numerous assembly of Athenian citizens, that the guilty 


commander, not waiting for sentence, slew himself with his 


sword in open court. ! 


The surrender of Platesa to the Lacedssmonians took 


place not long after that of Mityléné to the 
Athenians—somewhat later in the samesummer. 
Though the escape of one-half of the garrison 
had made the provisions last longer for the rest, 


Burrender 
of Platea 
to the Lace- 
demonians. 


still their whole stock had now come to be exhausted, so 


1 Bee the Epigram of Agathias, 
57. p. 377. Agathias ed, Bonn. 
*Eddavic tpysdxacpa, xai a ya- 
plecoa Adpattc, 
Rotny piv natpac péyyea Aso- 


Brddoc. 
"Oxxa F°Adyvaiges cdv Bixaaw by- 
Gade xddoac 
tay Mitudnvalayv yav adanate 
Hayne, 


Tay xovpay adlxwe Apaccatu, twW¢ 
Sk cvvebvws 
Sxtavey, we tHvac tz 58 Pinedpevoc. 
Tai 8& xat’ Aizaioto pdou xAatd 
Aaiztpa peptcdyy, 
ual xoti tav xpavady Mooviay 
Spapéryy, 
Acpep 2 ayyerétyy ahitypovoc Epya 
Tlayntoc 
pécea piv ele ddo7v xijpa suv7- 
AaoatHy. 
Toia pev, wd xodpa, nexovyxatoy’ 
ap & inl xatpayv 
Fxertov, dv 8 adi xeto8oy dxogpdr- 
préva: 
Ed 32 xévwy dxdvacboy, éxel roti 
saps cuvedvwy 
ebSetov, éc xAStvas pydpa caoppo- 
ovvac? 

‘Tpvedow 8 Ett navtec dpdppovac 

howtvac, 
natpac xal noclwy ajpata tiea- 
pévac. 

Plutarch (Nikias, 6: compare 
Plutarch Aristeidés, c. 26) states 
the fact of Pachés having slain 
himself before the dikastery on 
occasion of this trial of account- 
ability. I[ldyyta tov Edovta Abo- 


Pov, &c, ed0bvac Bi8ouc tie etpaty- 
qlag, dv abt te Sixactypip oxaed- 
pevoc Eipoc aveidey ézutov, fo. 

The statement in Plutarch, and 
that in the Epigram hang together 
so perfectly well, that each lends 
authority to the other, and I think 
there is good reason for crediting 
the Epigram. The suicide of Pa- 
chés, and that too before the di- 
kasts, implies circumstances very 
different from those usually brought 
in accusation against a general on 
trial. It implies an intensity of 
anger in the numeérous dikasts 
greater than that which acts of 
peculation would be likely to raise, 
and such as to strike a guilty man 
with insupportable remorse and 
humiliation. The story of La- 
maxis and Hellanis would be just 
of a nature to produce this vehe- 
ment emotion among the Athe- 
nian dikasts. Moreover the words 
of the Epigram—pécoz pry ele drohy 
x7jpa ovvyjdacdcHy—are precisely ap- 
plicable to a self-inflicted death, 
It would seem by the Epigram, 
moreover, that even in the time of 
Agathias (a.D. 550—the reign of 
Justinian) there must have been 
preserved at Mitylané a sepulchral 
monument commemorating this ine 
cident. 

Schneider (ad Aristotel. Politic, 
v. 8, 2) erroneously identifies this 
story with that of Doxander and 
the two énxixAypot whom he wished to 
obtainin marriage for his two sons. 
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that the remaining defenders were enfeebled and on the 
point of perishing by starvation, The Lacedemonian 
commander of the blockading force, knowing their defence- 
less condition, could easily have taken the town by storm, 
had he not been forbidden by express orders from Sparta. 
For the Spartan government, calculating that peace might 
one day be concluded with Athens on terms of mutual 
cession of places acquired by war, wished to acquire Platea, 
not by force but by capitulation and voluntary surrender, 
which would serve as an excuse for not giving it up: though 
such a distinction, between capture by force and by capi- 
tulation, not admissible in modern diplomacy, was after- 
wards found to tell against the Lacedsmonians quite as 
much as in their favour. Acting upon these orders, the 
Lacedemonian commander sent in a herald, summoning 
the Platszeans to surrender voluntarily, and submit them- 
selves to the Lacedsmonians.as judges—with a stipulation 
“that the wrong-doers? should be punished, but that none 
should be punished unjustly.” To the besieged, in their 
state of hopeless starvation, all terms were nearly alike, 
and they accordingly surrendered the city. After a few 
days’ interval, during which they received nourishment 
from the blockading army, five persons arrived fromSparta 
to sit in judgement upon their fate—one Aristomenidas, 
a Herakleid of the regal family.3 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, 
The doubtless in full presence of the blockading 
Platean § army, and especially with the Thebans, the great 
captive gar- enemies of Plateea, by their side—the prisoners 
put upon taken, 200 Plateans and twenty-five Athenians, 
their trial Were brought up for trial or sentence. No 
Lacedemo- accusation was preferred against them by any 
nian judges. one: but the simple question was put to them 
by the judges—“Have you during the present war rendered 
any service to the Lacedemonians or to their allies?” The 
Platzans were confounded at a question alike unexpected 
and preposterous. It admitted but of one answer—but 
before returning any categorical answer at all, they en- 
treated permission to plead their cause at length. In spite 


1 Thucyd. v. 17. Azxedatpoviorc, xal Stxactatc éxet- 

®* Thucyd. iii, 82. nxpoonéurer 8 vore yphoacbar, trode te aBixoug xO- 
adtoic xypuxe Adyoyta, el Podbrovtar Adlatv, napa Sixyny 5é odSsva. 
Kapadobvar thy modiy exdvtecg tog * Pausan. iii. 9, 1. 
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of the opposition of the Thebans,! their request was 
; granted. Astymachus and Lakon (the latter, proxenus of 
parta at Platza) were appointed to speak on behalf of 
the body. Possibly both these delegates may have spoken: 
if go, Thucydides has blended the two speeches into one. 
A. more desperate position cannot be imagined. The 
interrogatory was expressly so framed as to exclude allusion 
to any facts preceding the Peloponnesian war. But the 
speakers, though fully conscious how slight was their 
chance of success, disregarded the limits of the question 
itself, and while upholding with unshaken courage the 
dignity of their little city, neglected no topic which could 
touch the sympathies of their judges. fter Speech of 
remonstrating against the mere mockery of trial the Platwan 
and judgement to which they were submitted, thésejudges 
they appealed to the Hellenic sympathies, and on beball of 
lofty reputation for commanding virtue, of the ana their 
Lacedsmonians. They adverted to the first comrades. 
alliance of Platza with Athens, concluded at the recommen- 
dation of the Lacedemonians themselves, who had then 
declined, though formally solicited, to undertake the pro- 
tection of the town against Theban oppression. They next 
turned to the Persian war, wherein Platean patriotism 
towards Greece was not less conspicuous than Theban 
treason2—to the victory gained over the Persians on their 
soil, whereby it had become hallowed under the promises 
of Pausanias and by solemn appeals to the local gods. 
From the Persian war they passed on to the flagitious 
attack made by the Thebans on Platwa, in the midst of 
the truce. They did not omit to remind the judges of an 
obligation personal to Sparta—the aid which they had 
rendered, along with the Athenians, to Sparta, when 
pressed by the revolt of the Helots at Ithéme. This speech 
is as touching as any which we find in Thucydidés; the 
- skill of it consisting in the frequency with which the 
hearers are brought back, time after time and by well- 


3 Thucyd. iii. 60. dred) zal éxel- 


Tl \atatzdc, of Isokratés, p. 308. sect. 
wore RAPE YIW PNY THY BOT WY ; 


paxpdtepoc Adyos 45607 tH¢ xpd<¢ td 
tpwrnpa dxozpicews. adtwmv here 
means the Thebans. 

* See this point emphatically set 
forth in Orat. xiv. called Adyo< 


The whole of that oration is in- 
teresting to be read in illustration 
of the renewed sufferings of the 
Plateans near fifty years after this 
capture. 
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managed transitions, to these same topics.: And such was 
the impression which it seemed to make on the five Lace- 
demonian judges, that the Thebans near at hand found 
themselves under the necessity of making a reply to it: 
although we see plainly that the whole scheme of proceeding 
—the formal and insulting question, as well as the sentence 
destined to follow upon answer given—had been settled 
beforehand between them and the Lacedsemonians. 

The Theban speakers contended that the Platsans 
Reply ofthe had deserved, and brought upon themselves by 
Thebans. their own fault, the enmity of Thebes—that 
they had stood forward earnestly against the Persians, 
only because Athens had done so too—and that the merit, 
whatever it might be, which they had thereby acquired, 
was counterbalanced and cancelled by their having allied 
themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppression and 
enslavement of the Mginetans, and of other Greeks equal! 
conspicuous for zeal against Xerxes, and equally entitl 
to protection under the promises of Pausanias. The 
Thebans went on to vindicate their nocturnal surprise of 
Platea, by maintaining that they had been invited by the 
most respectable citizens of the town,? who were anxious 
only to bring back Platewa from its alliance with a stranger 
to its natural Bootian home—and that they had abstained 
from anything like injurious treatment of the inhabitants, 
until constrained to use force in their own defence. They 
then reproached the Platzans, in their turn, with that 
breach of faith whereby ultimately the Theban prisoners 
in the town had been put to death. And while they ex- 
cused their alliance with Xerxes, at the time of the Persian 
invasion, by affirming that Thebes was then under a dis- 


1 Thuoyd. iff. 54-59. Dionysius 
of Halikarnaseus bestows especial 
commendation on the speech of 
the Platwan orator (De Thucyd. 
Hist. Judic. p. 921). Concurring 
with him as to its merits, I do not 
concur in the opinion which he 
expresses, that it is less artisti- 
cally put together than those other 
harangues which he considers in- 
ferior. 

Mr. Mitford doubts whether these 
two orations are to be taken as 


approximating to anything really 
delivered on the occasion. But it 
seems to me that the means pos- 
sessed by Thucydidés for inform- 
ing himself of what was actually 
said at this scene before the cap- 
tured Platea, must have been con- 
siderable and satisfactory: I there- 
fore place full confidence in them, 
as I do in most of the other har- 
angues in his work, 60 far as the sud- 
stance goes, 
* Thucyd. iii, 65- 
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honest party-oligarchy, who took this side for their own fac- 
tious purposes, and carried the people with them by force— 
they at the same time charged the Plateans with perman- 
ent treason against the Bosotian customs and brotherhood. ! 
All this was farther enforced by setting forth the claims 
of Thebes to the gratitude of Lacedemon, both for having 
brought Bootia into the Lacedemonian alliance at the 
time of the battle of Koréneia, and having furnished so 
large a portion of the common force in the war then 


going on. 

he discourse of the Thebans, inspired by bitter and 
as yet unsatisfied hatred against Platsa, proved 
effectual: or rather it was superfluous—the 
minds of the Lacedsemonians having before been 
made up. After the proposition twice made by 
Archidamus to the Plateans, inviting them to 
remain neutral and even offering to guarantee 
their neutrality—after the solemn apologetic 
protest tendered by him upon their refusal, to the gods, 
before he began the siege—the Lacedsemonians conceived 
themselves exonerated from all obligation to respect the 
sanctity of the. place;? looking upon the inhabitants as 
having voluntarily renounced their inviolability and sealed 
their own ruin. Hence the importance attached to that 
protest, and the emphatic detail with which it is set forth 
in Thucydidés. The five judges, as their only reply to the 
two harangues, again called the Platseans before them, and 
repeated to every one of them individually the same ques- 
tion which had before been put. Each of them, as he suc- 
cessively replied in the negative,‘ was taken away and 
killed, together with the twenty-five Athenian prisoners. 


The Pla- 
teans are 
sentenced 
to death by 
the Lace- 
de monian 
judges, and 
all slain. 


1Thucyd. iff. 66. ta ndvtwy two conflicting stories, between 


Bowwrwy nxatpta—ili. 62. Ew twv 
Gddwv Bowwtwy xapaBaivovtes ta 
RAT Pa. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 61-68. It is probable 
that the slaughter ofthe Theban pri- 
soners taken in the town of Platwa 
was committed by the Platzans in 
breach of a convention concluded 
with theThebans: and on this point 
therefore the Thebans had really 
ground to complain. Respecting this 
convention, however, there were 


which Thucydidés does not decide: 
see Thucyd. ii. 8, 4, and this Hi- 
story, above, chap. xlviii. 

* Thuoyd. iii. 68; ii. 74. To con- 
strue the former of these passages 
(iii. 68) as it now stands, is very 
dificult, if not impossible: we 
can only pretend to give what 
seems to be its substantial mean- 
ing. 

* Diodorus (xii. 56) in his meagre 
abridgement of the siege and fate 
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The women captured were sold as slaves: and the town and 
territory of Platesa were handed over to the Thebans, who 
at first established in them a few oligarchical Platean 
exiles, together with some Megarian exiles—but after a 
few months, recalled this step, and blotted out Platea,! 
as a separate town and territory, from the muster-roll of 
Hellas. Having pulled down all the private buildings, they 
employed the materials to build a vast barrack all round 
the Herseum or temple of Héré, 200 feet in every direction, 
with apartments of two stories above and below; partly as 
accommodation for visitors to the temple, partly as an 
abode. for the tenant-farmers or graziers who were to 
occupy the land. A new temple, of 100 feet in length, was 
also built in honour of Héré, and ornamented with couches 
prepared from the brass and iron furniture found in the 
private houses of the Plateans.2 The Platean territory 
was let out for ten years, as public property belonging to 
Thebes, and was hired by private Theban cultivators. 
Such was the melancholy fate of Platea, after sustain- 
ing a blockade of about two years.3 Its identity and local 
traditions were extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honour 


of Platewa, somewhat amplifies the 
brevity and simplicity of the ques- 
tion as given by Thucydidés, 

1Thucyd. fii, 67. Opa, 8% (you 
Spartans) xai éx navto¢ tod ‘EAAx- 
wixod navotxnata ba OnBalouc (IAd- 
tatav) Eaheipar. 

2 Thuocyd. iii. 69. 

8 Demosthenés (or the Pseudo- 
Demosthenés), in the oration 
against Nera (p. 1380. c. 25), says 
that the blockade of Platea was 
continued for ten years before it sur- 
rendered—énodtdpxovy abrovs dindiq 
caiyer nepetatyicavtes Oéxa Eryn. That 
the real duration of the blockade 
was only fwo years, is most cer- 
tain: accordingly several eminent 
critics—Palmerius, Wasse, Duker, 
Taylor, Auger, &c., all with one 
accord confidently enjoin us to 
correct the text of Demosthenés 
from 8éxa to db0. “Repone fidenter 
800"—says Duker. 

I have before protested against 


corrections of the text of ancient 
authors grounded upon the reason 
which all these critics think so 
obvious and so convincing ; and I 
must again renew the protest here. 
It showe how little the principles 
of historical evidence have been 
reflected upon, when critics can 
thus concur in forcing dissentient 
witnesses into harmony, and in 
substituting a true statemont of 
their own in place of an errone- 
ous statement which one of these 
witnesses gives them. And in the 
present instance, the principle 
adopted by these critics is the less 
defensible, because the Pseudo- 
Demosthenés introduces a great 
many other errors and inaccura- 
cies respecting Platea, besides his 
mistake about the duration of the 
siege. The ten years’ siege of 
Troy was constantly present to 
the imagination of these literary 
Greeks. 
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of the deceased victors who had fought under Pausanias, 
suspended—which the Platewan speakers had urged upon 
the Lacedemonians as an impiety not to be tolerated,! and 
which perhaps the latter would hardly have con- Reason of 
sented to under any other circumstances, except the severity 
from ananxious desire of conciliating the Thebans ammonians 
in their prominent antipathy. It is in this way Fcases of | 
that Thucydidés explains the conduct of Sparta, Mitylané " 
which he pronounces to have been rigorous in comp 
the extreme.? And in truth it was more rigorous, consider- 
ing only the principle of the case and apart from the num- 
ber of victims, than even the first unexecuted sentence of 
Athens against the Mitylenzans. For neither Sparta, nor 
even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering Platea 
as a revolted town, whereas Mityléné was a city which 
had revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive to 
Athens. Moreover Sparta promised trial and justice to 
the Platzans on their surrender: Pachés promised nothing 
to the Mitylenzeans except that their fate should be re- 
served for the decision of the Athenian people. This little 
city—interesting from its Hellenic patriotism, its grateful 
and tenacious attachments, and its unmerited suffering— 
bow existed only in the persons of its citizens harboured 
at Athens. We shall find it hereafter restored, destroyed 
in, and finally again restored: so chequered was the 
fate of a little Grecian state swept away by the contending 
olitics of greater neighbours. The slaughter of the twenty- 
ve Athenian prisoners like that of Salethus by the Athen- 
ians, was not beyond the rigour admitted and tolerated, 
though not always practised on both sides—towards 
prisoners of war. 
We have now gone through the circumstances, pain- 
fally illustrating the manners of the age, which followed 
on the surrender of Mityléné and Platea. We next pass 
to the west of Greece—the island of Korkyra—where we 
shall find scenes not less bloody, and even more revolting. 
It has been already mentioned,3 that in the naval 
combats between the Corinthians and Korkyreans durin 
the year before the Peloponnesian war, the former ha 


1 Thucyd. iii. 59, &yévovto OxnBalwy Evexa, vopllovres 

2 Thucyd. iii. 69. oyeddv 86 tr &¢ toy xdAepov adtods Apts tote xa- 
zal td Edprav xept [lAatauby of QOrotdpevov weedtpous stvar. 
Aaxedatpovios oStws¢ dnotetpappéivor  * See above, chap. xlvii. 
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captured 250 Korkyreean prisoners, men of the first rank - 
and consequence in the island. Instead of following the 

impulse of blind hatred in slaughtering their 
Circum- | prisoners, the Corinthiansdisplayed, if not greater 
Korkyra— fumanit , at least a more long-sighted calcula- 
the Korky- tion, They had treated the prisoners well, and 
tives are made every effort to gain them over, with a view 
sent back of employing them on the first opportunity to 


Corinth, effect a revolution in the island—to bring it into 
under alliance with Corinth,' and disconnect it from 


agreement Athens. Such an opportunity appears first to 
revolution have occurred during the winter or spring of the 
in the °° present year, while both Mityléné and Platea 
and foreign were under blockade; probably about the time 
politics of when Alkidas departed for Ionia, and when it 

was hoped that not only Mityléné would be re- 
lieved, but the neighbouring dependencies of Athens ex- 
cited to revolt, and her whole attention thus occupied in 
that quarter. Accordingly the Korkyrean prisoners were 
then sent home from Corinth, nominally under a heavy 
ransom of 800 talents, for which those Korkyrsan citizens 
who acted as proxeni to Corinth made themselves respons- - 
ible.2 The proxeni, lending themselves thus to the decep- 
tion, were doubtless participant in the entire design. 

But it was soon seen in what form the ransom was 
really to be paid. The new-comers, probably at first 
heartily welcomed after so long a detention, employed all 
their influence, combined with the most active personal 
canvass, to bring about a complete rupture of alliance with 
Athens. Intimation being sent to Athens of what was 
going on, an Athenian trireme arrived with envoys to try 
and defeat these manwuvres; while a Corinthian trireme 
also brought envoys from Corinth to aid the views of the 
opposite party. The mere presence of Corinthian envoys 
indicated a change in the political feeling of the island. 
- But still more conspicuous did this change become, when 
a formal public assembly, after hearing both envoys, decided 
—that Korkyra would maintain her alliance with Athens 
according to the limited terms of simple mutual defence 
originally stipulated;3 but would at the same time be in 
relations of friendship with the Peloponnesians, as she had 


' Thucyd. {. 55. dor. xii. 57. 
2 Thucyd. iii. 70: compare Dio- ® Thucyd. i, 44 
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been before the Epidamnian quarrel. Since that even 
however, the alliance between Athens.and Korkyra 
become practically more intimate, and the Korkyrsean fleet 
had aided the Athenians in the invasion of Peloponnesus. 1 
Accordingly, the resolution now adopted abandoned the 
present to go back to the past—and to a past which could 
not be restored. 

Looking to the war then raging between Athens and 


the Peloponnesians, such a declaration was self- 
contradictory. It was intended by the oligarch- 
ical party only as a step to a more complete re- 
volution, both foreign and domestic. They 
followed it up by a political prosecution against 
Peithias, the citizen of greatest personal influence 


Their at- 
tempts to 
bring about 
® revolu- 
tion—they 
prosecute 
the demo- 


among the people, who acted by his own choice 
as proxenus to the Athenians. They accused 
him of practising to bring Korkyra into slavery 
to Athens. What were tho judicial institutions 
of the island, under which he was tried, we do 
not know: but he was acquitted of the charge. 

He then revenged himself by accusing in his turn five 
of the richest among his oligarchica]l prosecutors, of the 
crime of sacrilege—of having violated the sanctity of the 
sacred grove of Zeus and Alkinous, by causing stakes, for 
their vine-props, to be cut in it.? This was an act dis- 
tinctly forbidden by law, under a penalty of a stater or four 
drachms for every stake so cut. But it is no uncommon 
phenomenon, even in societies politically better organised 
than Korkyra, to find laws existing and unrepealed, yet 


prosecutes 


1 Thucyd. ii 26. 

® Thucyd. fii, 70. pdoxwy tépvery 
yepaxac éx tod te Arde tepévoug xat 
tod "A)xtvoue Cypia 8& 2x00’ éxdotny 
yapzxa éxéxarto otarhp. 

The present tense tépvery seoms 
to indicate that they were going 
on habitually making use of the 
trees in the grove for this purpose. 
Probably it is this cutting and 
fixing of stakes to support the 


vines, which ig meant by the word. 


yepaxiopoc in Pherekratés, Pers. 
ap. Atheneum. vi. p. 269. 

The Oration of Lysias (Or. vii.) 
against Nikomachus, brép tod oynod 


dxodkoyta, will illustrate this charge 
mado by Peithias at Korkyra. There 
were certain ancient olive trees 
near Athens, consecrated and pro- 
tected by law, so that the proprie- 
tors of the ground on which they 
stood were forbidden to grub them 
up, or to dig so near as to injure 
the roots. The speaker in that 
oration defends himeelf against a 
charge of baving grubbed up one 
of these and sold the wood. It 
appears that there were public 
visitors whose duty it was to watch 
over these old trees: see the note 
of Markland on that oration, p. 270. 
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habitually violated, sometimes even by every one, but still 
oftener by men of wealth and power, whom most people 
would be afraid to prosecute. Moreover in this case, no 
individual was injured by the act, so that any one who came 
forward to prosecute would incur the odium of an in- 
former—which probably Peithias might not have chosen 
to brave under ordinary circumstances, though he thought 
himself justified in adopting this mode of retaliation against 
those who had prosecuted him. The language of Thucy- 
didés implies that the fact was not denied: nor is there any 
difficulty in conceiving that these rich men may have ha- 
bitually resorted to the sacred property for vine-stakes. 
On being found guilty and condemned, they cast themselves 
as suppliants at the temples, and entreated the indulgence 
of being allowed .to pay the fine by instalments. But 
Peithias, then a member of the (annual) senate, to whom 
the petition was referred, opposed it, and caused its rejec- 
tion, leaving the law to take its course. It was moreover 
understood that he was about to avail himself of his char- 
acter of senator—and of his increased favour, probably 
arising from the recent judicial acquittal—to propose in 
the public assembly a reversal of the resolution recently 
passed; together with a new resolution, to recognise only 
the same friends and the same enemies as Athens. 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons con- 
They ascas- demned, as well as by ,the fear that Peithias 
sinate €e- = might ca is point and thus completely defeat 
teversl their project of Corinthian alliance, the oligar- 
other sena- chica] party resolved to carry their point by 

re, and ° 
make them- violence and murder. They collected a party 
selves armed with daggers, burst suddenly into the 

asters of 5 eae 
the govern- senate-house during full sitting, and there slew 
ment—they Peithias with sixty other Persons, partly sena- 
trality— | tors, partly private individuals. Some others of 
their un- —_his friends escaped the same fate by getting 
missionto aboard the Attic trireme which had brought 
Athens. the envoys, and which was still in the harbour, 
but now departed forthwith to Athens. These assassins, 
under the fresh terror arising from their recent act, con- 
voked an assembly, affirmed that what they had done was 
unavoidable to guard Korkyra against being made the 
slave of Athens, and proposed a resolution of full neutrality 
both towards Athens and towards the Peloponnesians— 
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permitting no visit from either of the belligerenta, except of 
a pacific character and with one single ship at atime, And 
thisresolution the assembly was constrained to pass—it prob- 
ably wasnot very numerous, and the oligarchical partisans 
were at handin arms.! At the same time they sentenvoys to 
Athens, to communicate the recent events with such colour- 
ing assuited their views, and to dissuade the fugitive partisans 
of Peithias from provoking any armed Athenian intervention, 
such as might occasion a counter-revolution in the island.? 
With some of the fugitives, representations of this sort, or 
perhaps the fear of compromising their own families left be- 
hind, prevailed. But most of them, and the Athenians 
along with them, appreciated better both what had been 
done and what waslikely to follow. The oligarchical envoys, 
together with such of the fugitives as had been induced 
to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians as con- 
spirators, and placed in detention at Aigina; while a fleet 
of sixty Athenian triremes under Eurymedon was immedi- 
ately fitted out to sail for Korkyra—for which there was 
the greater necessity, as the Lacedsemonian fleet under 
Alkidas, lately mustered at Kylléné after its return from 
Ionia, was understood to be on the point of sailing thither.? 

But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra having little 


faith in the chances of this mission to Athens, 
proceeded in the execution of their conspiracy 
with that rapidity which was best calculated to 
ensure its success. On the arrival of a Corinth- 
ian trireme—which brought ambassadors from 
Sparta, and probably also brought news that the 
fleet of Alkidas would shortly appear—they 
organised their force, and attacked the people 
and the democratical authorities. The orky 
rean Demos were at first vanquished and dis- 
persed. But during the night they collected 
together and fortified themse 


The oligar- 
ohical party 
at Korkyra 
attack the 


battle in the 
city— 
victory of 
the people 
ival of 


kostratus, 


ves in the upper parts of the 


town near the acropolis, and from thence down to the 
Hyllaic harbour—one of the two harbours which the town 
possessed; while the other harbour and the chief arsenal, 
facing the mainland of Epirus, was held by the oligarchical 


' Thucyd. ili. 71. we bt efzov, xal xataxepevzitac nelcovtac pds dve- 
ExixupWoas Avayxacav thy xitpistov xpdocery, Snwe ph tre dxr- 
Typ. otpopy) yévytar. 
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party, together with the market-place near to it, in and 
around which the wealthier Korkyreans chiefly resided. 
In this divided state the town remained throughout the 
ensuing day, during which the Demos sent emissaries round 
the territory soliciting aid from the working slaves, and 
promising to them emancipation as a reward; while the 
oligarchy also hired and procured 800 Epirotic mercenaries 
from the mainland. Reinforced by the slaves, who flocked 
in at the call received, the Demos renewed the struggle on 
the morrow more furiously than before. Both in position 
and numbers they had the advantage over the oligarchy, 
and the intense resolution with which they fought com- 
municated itself even to the women, who, braving danger 
and tumult, took active part in the combat, especially by 
flinging tiles from the housetops. Towards the afternoon 
the people became decidedly victorious, and were even ou 
the point of carrying by assault the lower town, together 
with the neighbouring arsenal. The oligarchy had no other 
chance of safety except the desperate resource of setting 
fire to that part of the town, with the market-place, houses, 
-and buildings all around it, their own among the rest. This 
proceeding drove back the assailants, but destroyed much 
property belonging to merchants in the warehouses, 
together with a large part of the town: indeed had the 
wind been favourable, the entire town would have been 
consumed. Thepeople being thus victorious, the Corinthian 
trireme, together with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, 
thought it safer to leave the island; while the victors were 
still farther strengthened on the ensuing morning by the 
arrival of the Athenian admiral Nikostratus, with twelve 
triremes from Naupaktus,‘! and 500 Messenian hoplites. 
Nikostratus ain his best to allay the furious excitement 
Moderation Prevailing, and to persuade the people to use 
of Niko- theirvictory with moderation. Under his auspices 
proceed.  &convention of amnesty and peace was concluded 
ings of the between the contending parties, save only ten 
peopre °° proclaimed individuals, the most violent oli- 
vanquished garchs, who were to be tried as ringleaders. 
oligarchs. ‘These men of course soon disappeared, so that 
there would have been no trial at all, which seems to have 
been what Nikostratus desired. At the same time an 
alliance offensive and defensive was established between 


‘ Thuoyd. fii, 74,78, 
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Korkyra and Athens, and the Athenian admiral was then 
on the point of departing, when the Korkyrman leaders 
entreated him to leave with them, for greater safety, five 
ships out of his little fleet of twelve—offering him five of 
their own triremes instead. Notwithstanding the peril of 
this proposition to himself, Nikostratus acceded to it; and 
the Korkyrzans, preparing the five ships to be sent along 
with him, began to enroll among the crews the names of 
their principal enemies. To the latter this presented the 
appearance of sending them to Athens, which they accounted 
a sentence of death. Under such impression they took 
refuge as suppliants in the temple of the Dioskuri, where 
Nikostratus went to visit them, and tried to reassure them 
by the promise that nothing was intended against their 
personal safety. But he found it impossible to satisfy them, 
and as they persisted in refusing to serve, the Korkyrean 
Demos began to suspect treachery. They took arms again, 
searched the houses of the recusants for arms, and were 
bent on putting some of them to death, if Nikostratus had 
not taken them under his protection. The principal men 
of the defeated party, to the number of about 400, now took 
sanctuary in the temple and sacred ground of Héré; upon 
which the leaders of the people, afraid that in this inviol- 
able position they might still cause farther insurrection in 
the city, opened a negociation and prevailed upon them to 
be ferried across to the little island immediately opposite 
to the Herswum; where they were kept under watchs with 
provisions regularly transmitted across to them for four 
days. ! 

At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of 
the popular leaders still continued, and Nikost- 44.41 of 
ratus still adjourned his departure, a new phase the Lace- 
opened in this melancholy drama. The Pelo- ?2monian 
ponnesian fleet under Alkidas arrived at the road Alxidas, 
of Sybota on the opposite mainland—fifty-three t/a °* 
triremes in number, since the forty triremes three trire- 
brought back from Ionia had been reinforced by mes. Re- 
thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia. terror ana 
Moreover the Lacedemonians had sent down ‘iruggle in 
Brasidas as advising companion—himself worth ; 
more than the new thirteen triremes, if he had been sent 
to supersede Alkidas, instead of bringing nothing but 

1 Thucyd. iff. 75, 76. 
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authority to advise.1 Despising the small squadron of 
Nikostratus, then at Naupaktus, the Spartans were only 
anxious to deal with Korkyra before reinforcements should 
arrive from Athens; but the repairs necessary for the ships 
of Alkidas, after their disastrous voyage home, occasioned 
an unfortunate delay. When the Peloponnesian fleet was 
seen approaching from Sybota at break of day, the confusion 
in Korkyra was unspeakable. The Demos and the newly 
emancipated slaves were agitated alike by the late terrible 
combat and by fear of the invaders—the oligarchical party, 
though defeated, was still present, forming a considerable 
minority—and thé town was half-burnt. Amidst such ele- 
ments of trouble, there was little authority to command, 
and still less confidence or willingness to obey. Plenty of 
triremes were indeed at hand, and orders were given to 
man sixty of them forthwith—while Nikostratus, the only 
man who preserved the cool courage necessary for effective 
resistance, entreated the Korkyrean leaders to proceed 
with regularity, and to wait till all were manned, so as to 
sail forth from the harbour in a body. He offered himself 
with his twelve Athenian triremes to go forth first alone, 
and occupy the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korkyrean 
sixty triremes could all come out in full array to support 
him. He accordingly went forth with his squadron, but 
the Korkyreans, instead of following his advice, sent their 
ships out one by one and without any selection of crews. 
Two of them deserted forthwith to the enemy, while others 
presented the spectacle of crews fighting among themselves: 
even those which actually joined battle came up by single 
ships, without the least order or concert. 

The Peloponnesians soon seeing that they had little 
Naval to fear from such enemies, thought it sufficient 
battle off to set twenty of their ships against the Korky- 
Korkyra = rans, while with the remaining thirty-three they 
Nikostra- moved forward to contend with the twelve Athe- 
tus and = nians. Nikostratus, having plenty of searoom, 

" _-was not afraid of this numerical superiority; the 
more so as two of his twelve triremes were the picked 
vessels of the Athenian navy—the Salaminia and the 
Paralus.2 He took care to avoid entangling himself with 

1 Thucyd. iii. 69-76, thence, they must have been sent 
* These two triremes had been round to join Nikostratus at Nau- 


with Pachés at Lesbos (Thucyd., iii. paktus. We see in what constant 
83); immediately on returning from service they were kept, 
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the centre of the enemy, and to keep rowing about their 
flanks; and as he presently contrived to disable one of their 
ships, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his 
vessels, the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with 
their superior numbers, formed themselves into a circle 
and stood on the defensive, as they had done in the first 
combat with Phormio in the middle of the Gulf at Rhium. 
Nikostratus (like Phormio) rowed round this circle, trying 
to cause confusion by feigned approach, and waiting to see 
some of the ships lose their places or run foul of each other, 
so as to afford him an opening for attack. And he might 
perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining twenty Pelopon- 
nesian ships, seeing the proceeding’ and recollecting with 
dismay the success of a similar manwuvre in the former 
battle, had not quitted the Korkyrean ships, whose dis- 
orderly condition they despised, and hastened to join their 
comrades. The whole fleet of fifty-three triremes now 
again took the aggressive, and advanced to attack Nikost- 
ratus, who retreated before them, but backing astern and 
keeping the head of his ships towards the enemy. In this 
manner he succeeded in drawing them away from the town, 
so as to leave to most of the Korkyrean ships opportunity 
for getting back to the harbour; while such was the superior 
manoeuvring of the Athenian triremes, that the Pelopon- 
nesians were never able to come up with him or force hi 
to action. They returned back in the evening to Sybota, 
with no greater triumph than their success against the 
Korkyreans, thirteen of whose triremes they carried away 
as prizes. ! 

It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would 
on the morrow make a direct attack (which ¢,rasion 


could hardly have failed of success) on the town and de- 
and harbour. We may easily believe (what 
report afterwards stated), that Brasidas advised 

kidas to this decisive proceeding. The Kor- 
kyreean leaders, more terrified than ever, first 
removed their prisoners from the little island 
to the Herseum, and then tried to come to a 
compromise with the oligarchical party gener- 
ally, for the purpose of organising some effect- 
tive and united defence. Thirty triremes were 


fenceless 
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made ready and manned, wherein some even of the 
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oligarchical Korkyrseans were persuaded to form part of 
the crews. 

But the slackness of Alkidas proved their best de- 
fence. Instead of coming straight to the town, he con- 
tented himself with landing in the island at some distance 
from it, on the promontory of Leukimné: after ravaging 
the neighbouring lands for some hours, he returned to his 
station at Sybota. He had lost an opportunity which never 
again returned: for on the very same night the fire signals 
of Leukas telegraphed to him the approach of the fleet 
under Eurymedon from Athens—sixty triremes. His only 
thought was now for the escape of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
which was in fact saved by this telegraphic notice. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the darkness to retire close along 
the land as far as the isthmus which separates Leukas from 
the mainland—across which isthmus the ships were drag- 
ged by hand or machinery, so that they might not fall in 
with, or be descried by, the Athenian fleet in sailing round 
the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas made the 
best of his way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the 
Korkyrean oligarchs to their fate. 1 

hat fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival 
vengeance Of “Urymedon opens a third unexpected tran- 
of tee vie. sition in this chequered narrative—the Kor- 
torious| == kyreean Demos passing, abruptedly and unex- 
Korkyra pectedly, from intense alarm and helplessness 
against the to elate and irresistible mastery. In the bosom 
Prigarche~ Of Greeks, and in a population seemingly 
fearful amongst the least refined of all Greeks—in- 
bloodshed. cluding too a greatmany slaves just emancipated 
against the will of their masters, and of course the fiercest 
and most discontented of all the slaves in the island—such 
a change was but too sure to kindle a thirst for revenge 
almost ungovernable, as the only compensation for foregone 
terror and suffering. 

As soon as the Peloponnesian fleet was known to have 
fled and that of Eurymedon was seen approaching, the 
Korkyrean leaders brought into the town the 500 Messenian 
hoplites who had hitherto been encamped without; thus 
providing a resource against any last effort of despair on 
the part of their interior enemies. Next, the thirty ships 
recently manned--and held ready in the harbour facing 


} Thucyd. iii. 80. 
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the continent, to go out against the Peloponnesian fleet, 
but now no longer needed—were ordered to sail round to 
the other or Hyllaic harbour. Even while they were thus 
sailing round, some obnoxious men of the defeated party, 
being seen in public, were slain. But when the ships 
arrived at the Hyllaic harbour, and the crews were disem- 
barked, a more wholesale massacre was perpetrated, by 
putting to death those individuals of the oligarchical faction 
who had been persuaded on the day before to go aboard 
as part of the crews.1 Then came the fate of those 
suppliants, about 400 in number, who had been brought 
back from the islet opposite, and were still under sanctuary, 
in the sacred precint of the Hereum. It was proposed to 
them to quit sanctuary and stand their trial. Fifty of 
them accepted the proposition, were put on their trial— 
all condemned, and all executed. .Their execution took 
place, as it seems, immediately on the spot, and within 
actual view of the unhappy men still remaining in the 
sacred ground;? who, seeing that their lot was desperate, 
preferred dying by their own hands to starvation or the 
sword of their enemies. Some hung themselves on branches 
of the trees surrounding the temple, others helped their 
friends in the work of suicide, and in one way or another 
the entire band thus perished. It was probably a conso- 
lation to them to believe, that this desecration of the 
precinct would bring down the anger of the gods upon 
their surviving enemies. 

Eurymedon remained with his fleet for seven days, 
during all which time the victorious Kor- 
kyreans carried on a sanguinary persecution 
against the party who had been concerned in 
the late oligarchical revolution. Five hundred 
of this party contrived to escape by flight to 
the mainland; while those who did not, or could 
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4 Thocyd, fli. 80, 81. xai éx twy 
vey, Scous Exeroay éofivat, éxPrBa- 
Covtes axeywpycay. It is certain 
that the reading aneywpycay here 
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word substituted by Dr. Arnold is 
dveypwvto—that preferred by Goller 
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not, flee, were slain wherever they could be found. Some 
received their death-wounds even on the altar itself—others 
shared the same fate, after having been dragged away from 
it by violence. In one case a party of murderers havin 
pursued their victims to the temple of Dionysus, refrain 
from shedding their blood, but built up the doorway and 
left them to starve; as the Lacedsemonians had done on a 
former occasion respecting Pausanias. Such was the 
ferocity of the time, that in one case a father slew his own 
son. It was not merely the oligarchical party who thus 
suffered: the flood-gates of private feud were also opened, 
and various individuals, under false charges of having been 
concerned in the oligarchical movements, were slain by 
personal enemies or debtors. This deplorable suspension 
of legal, as well as moral restraints, continued during the 
week of Eurymedon’s stay—a Period long enough to satiate 
the fierce sentiment out of which it arose;! yet without 
any apparent effort on his part to soften the victors or 
protect the vanquished. e shall see farther reason 
ereafter to appreciate the baseness and want of humanity 
in his character. Had Nikostratus remained in command, 
we may fairly presume, judging by what he had done in 
the earlier part of the sedition with very inferior force, 
that he would have set much earlier limits to the Kor- 
kyrean butchery; unfortunately, Thucydidés tells us 
nothing at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of 


the preceding day.? 

ixetdy, Sco. odx éxelodycav, o¢ 
éwhowy ta yeyvépeva, SréepPerpav 
avtod év tip lepwp AAAHAOUE, &c. The 
meagre abridgement of Diodorus 
(xii. 57), in reference to these events 
in Korkyra, is hardly worth notice. 

1 Thucyd iii. 85. Ot pév ody xata 
thy noAty Kepxupaion toradtat, dp- 
Yate taic rpwtare de adrAHdouc 
typycavto, &c. 

2 In reading the account of the 
conduct of Nikostratus, as well as 
that of Phormio in the naval 
battles of the preceding summer, we 
contract a personal interest re- 
specting both of them. Thucydidés 
does not seem to have anticipated 
that his account would raise such a 
feeling in the minds of his readers, 


otherwise he probably would have 
mentioned something to gratify it. 
Respecting Phormio, his omission 
is the more remarkable; since we 
are left to infer, from the request 
made by the Akarnanians to have 
his son sent as commander, that 
he must have died or become dis- 
abled: yet the historian does not 
distinctly say so (iii. 7). 

The Scholiast on Aristophanés 
(Pac. 347) has a story that Phor- 
mio was asked by the Akarnaniana, 
but that he could not serve in con- 
sequence of being at that moment 
under sentence for a heavy fine, 
which he was unable to pay: ac- 
cordingly the Athenians contrived 
@ means of evading the fine, in 
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We should have been glad to hear something about 


the steps taken in the way of restoration or 
healing, after this burst of murderous fury, in 


Band of oli- 
garchical 


which doubtless the newly emancipated slaves fugitives 
were not the most backward—and after the the main. 


departure of Eurymedon. But here again 
Thucydidés disappoints our curiosity. We only 
hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles who 
had escaped to the mainland were strong 
enough to get possession of the forts and most 
part of the territory there belonging to Kor- 


land—after- 
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kyra; just as the exiles from Samos and Mityléné became 
more or less completely masters of the Persea or mainland 
possessions belonging to those islands. They even sent 
envoys to Corinth and Sparta, in hopes of procuring aid 
to accomplish their restoration by force; but their request 
found no favour, and they were reduced to their own . 
resources. After harassing for some time the Korkyrmans 
in the island by predatory incursions, so as to produce 
considerable dearth and distress, they at length collected 
a band of Epirotic mercenaries, passed over to the island, 
and there established a fortified position on the mountain 
called Isténé, not far from the city. Having burnt their 
vessels in order to cut off all hopes of retreat, they main- 
tained themselves for near two years by asystem of ravage 
and plunder which inflicted great misery on the island. 
This was a frequent way whereby, of old, invaders wore 
out and mastered a city, the walls of which they found 
impregnable. The ultimate fate of these occupants of 
Isténé, which belongs to a future chapter, will be found to 
constitute a close suitable to the bloody drama yet un- 
finished in Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important 
city belonging to the Greek name, without producing a 
deep and extensive impression throughout all the other 
cities, And Thucydidés has taken advantage of it to give 


order that he might be enabled to 
serve. It is difficult to see how 
this can be reconciled with the 
story of Thucydidés, who says that 
the son of Phormio went instead 
of his father. 

Compare Meineke, Histor. Critic. 
Comice. Grec, vol. i. p. 144, and 


Fragment. Eupolid. vol. ii. p. 527. 
Phormio was introduced as a chief 
character in the Ta€iapyot of Eupo- 
lis; as a brave, rough, straight- 
forward soldier, something like 
Lamachus in the Acharneis of Aris- 
tophanés, 
4 Thucyd. iii. 85. 
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a sort of general sketch of Grecian politics during the 
Political -cloponnesian war; violence of civil discord in 
reflections ‘ each city, aggravated by foreign war, and by the 
by theese contending efforts of Athens and Sparta,—the 
didés on former espousing the democratical party every- 
the Kor. of where; the latter, the oligarchical. The Korky- 
kyrean reean sedition was the first case in which thesetwo 
massacre. causes of political antipathy and exasperation 
were seen acting with full united force, and where the malig- 
nity of sentiment and demoralisation flowing from such a 
union was seen without disguise. The picture drawn by Thu- 
_ cydidés of moral and political feeling under these influences, 
will ever remain memorable as the work of an analyst and 
a philosopher. He has conceived and described the per- 
verting causes with a spirit of generalisation which renders 
these two chapters hardly less applicable to other political 
societies far distant both in time and place (especially, 
under many points of view, to France between 1789 and 
1799) than to Greece in the fifth century before the 
Christian era. The deadly bitterness infused into intestine 
party contests by the accompanying dangers of foreign war 
and intervention of foreign enemies—the mutual fears be- 
tween political rivals, where each thinks that the other will 
forestal him in striking a mortal blow, and where consti- 
tutional maxims have ceased to carry authority either as 
restraint or as protection—the superior popularity of the 
man who is most forward with the sword, or who runs down 
his enemies in the most unmeasured language, coupled with 
the disposition to treat both prudence in action and candour 
in speech as if it were nothing but treachery or cowardice 
—the exclusive regard to party ends, with the reckless 
adoption, and even admiring preference, of fraud or violence 
as the most effectual means—the loss of respect for legal 
authority as well as of confidence in private agreement, 
and the surrender even of blood and friendship to the 
overruling ascendency of party-ties—the perversion of 
ordinary morality, bringing with it altered signification of 
all the common words importing blame or approbation— 
the unnatural predominance of the ambitious and con- 
tentlous passions, overpowering in men’s minds all real 
public objects, and equalising for the time the better and 
the worse cause, by taking hold of democracy on one side, 
and aristocracy on the other, as mere pretences to sanctify 


beat_al 
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personal triumph—all these gloomy social phenomena, here 
indicated by the historian, have their causes deeply seated 
in the human mind, and are likely, unless the bases of con- 
stitutional morality shall come to be laid more surely and 
firmly than they have hitherto been, to recur from time to 
time, under diverse modifications, “so long as human nature 
shall be the same as it is now,” to use the language of Thu- 
cydidés himself.: He has described, with fidelity not inferior 
to his sketch of the pestilence at Athens, the symptoms of 
a certain morbid political condition, wherein the vehemence 
of intestine conflict, instead of being kept within such limits 
as consists with the maintenance of one society among the 
contending parties, becomes for the time inflamed and 
poisoned with all the unscrupulous hostility of forei 
war, chiefly from actual alliance between parties within the 
state and foreigners without. In following the impressive 
description of the historian, we have to keep in mind the 
general state of manners in his time, especially the cruel- 
ties tolerated by the laws of war, as compared with that 
greater humanity and respect for life which has grown up 
during the last two centuries in modern Europe. And we 
have farther to recollect that. if he had been describing 
the effects of political fury among Carthaginians and Jews, 
instead of among his contemporary Greeks, he would have 
added, to his list of horrors, mutilation, crucifixion, and 
other refinements on simple murder. 

The language of Thucydidés is to be taken rather as 
a generalisation and concentration of phenomena which 
he had observed among different communities, than as 
belonging altogether to any one of them. I do not believe 
—what a superficial reading of hisopening words pe politi- 
might at first suggest—that the bloodshed in cal en- 
Korkyra was only the earliest, but by no means {urvyen 
the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread were the 
over the Grecian world. The facts stated in his 7oret th*t 
own history suffice to show that though the same the whole 
causes, which worked upon this unfortunate “** 


2 Thucyd. iii. 82. ytyvépeva peév 
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The many obscurities and per- 


plexities of construction which pére 
vade these memorable chapters, are 
familiar to all readers of Thucydi- 
dés, ever since Dionysius of Ha- 
likarnassus, whose remarks upon 
them are sufficiently severe (Judi. 
de Thucyd. p. 883). 
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island, became disseminated and produced analogous 
mischiefs throughout many other communities—yet the 
case of Korkyra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst 
and most aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately 
the account of Thucydidés enables us to understand it from 
beginning to end, and to appreciate the degree of guilt of 
the various parties implicated, which we can seldom do 
with certainty; because when once the interchange of 
violence has begun, the feelings arising out of the contest 
itself presently overpower in the minds of both parties the 
original cause of dispute, as well as all scruples as to fit- 
ness of means. Unjustifiable acts in abundance are com- 
mitted by both, and in comparing the two, we are often 
obliged to employ the emphatic language which Tacitus 
uses respecting Otho and’ Vitellius—“deteriorem fore, 
quisquis vicisset"—of two bad men all that the Roman 
world could foresee was, that the victor, whichsoever he 
was, would prove the worst. 

But in regard to the Korkyrsean revolution, we can 
arrive at a more discriminating criticism. We see that it 
is from the beginning the work of a selfish oligarchical 
party, playing the game of a foreign enemy, and the worst 
and most ancient enemy, of the island,—aiming to subvert 
How these the existing democracy and acquire power for 
enormities themselves—and ready to employ any measure 
became ex- Of fraud or violence for the attainment of these 
aggerated. objects. While the democracy which they attack 

onduct of . ° . . 
the oppo- 1s purely defensive and conservative, the oli- 
sing parties. garchical movers, having tried fair means in 
vain, are the first to employ foul means, which latter they 
find retorted with greater effect against themselves. They 
set the example of judicial prosecution against Peithias, 
for the destruction of a political antagonist; in the use of 
this same weapon, he proves more than a match for them, 
and employs it to their ruin. Next, they pass to the use 
of the dagger in the senate-house against him and his 
immediate fellow-leaders, and to the wholesale application 
of the sword against the democracy generally. The Korky- 
rean Demos are thus thrown upon the defensive. Instead 
of the affections of ordinary life, all the most intense anti- 
- social sentiments—fear, pugnacity, hatred, vengeance,— 
obtain unqualified possession of their bosoms; exaggerated 
too through the fluctuations of victory and defeat, succes- 
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sively brought by Nikostratus, Alkidas, and Eurymedon. 
Their conduct as victors is such as we should expect under 
such maddening circumstances, from coarse men mingled 
with liberated slaves. It is vindictive and murderous in 
the extreme, not without faithless breach of assurances 
given. But we must remember that they are driven to 
stand upon their defence, and that all their energies are 
indispensable to make that defence successful. ey are 
provoked by an aggression no less guilty in the end than 
in the means—an aggression, too, the more gratuitous, 
because, if we look at the state of the island at the time 
when the oligarchical captives were restored from Corinth, 
there was no pretence for affirming that it had suffered, or 
was suffering, any loss, hardship, or disgrace, from its 
alliance with Athens. These oligarchical insurgents find 
the island in a state of security and tranquillity—since the 
war imposed upon it little necessity for effort. They lunge 
it into a sea of blood, with enormities as well as suffering 
on both sides, which end at length in their own complete 
extermination. Our compassion for their fina] misery must 
not hinder us from appreciating the behaviour whereby it 
was earned. 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall 
have occasion to recount two political movements in Athens 
similar in principle and general result to this Korkyrean 
revolution; exhibiting oligarchical conspirators against an 
existing and conservative democracy—with this conspiracy 
at first successful, but afterwards put down, and the Demos 
again restored. The contrast between Athens and Korkyra 


under such circumstances will be found highly 
instructive, especially in regard to the Demos 
both in the hours of defeat and in those of 
victory. It will then be seen how much the habit 
of active participation in political and judicial 
affairs,—of open, conflicting discussion, dis- 
charging the malignant passions by way of speech, 
and followed by appeal to the vote—of having 


Contrast 
between the 
bloody 
character of 
revolutions 
at Korkyra 
and the 
mild char- 
acter of 
analogous 
phenomena 
at Athens. 


constantly present, to the mind of every citizen 
in his character of Dikast or Ekklesiast, the conditions of 
a pacific society, and the paramount authority of a consti- 
tutional majority—how much all these circumstances, 
brought home as they were at Athens more than in any 
other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contributed 
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to soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, 
even under very great provocation. 

But the case of Korkyra, as well as that of Athens, 
different in so many respects, conspire to illustrate another 
truth, of much importance in Grecian history. Both of 
B them show how false and impudent were the 

ad mora- ° . 

lity of the pretensions set up by the rich and great men of 
rich and = the various Grecian cities, to superior morality, 
great men ° ° ° 

throughout superior intelligence, and greater fitness for 
the Grecian using honourably and beneficially the powers of 
ee government, as compared with the mass of the 
citizens. Though the Grecian oligarchies, exercising power- 
ful sway over fashion, and more especially over the meaning 
of words, bestowed upon themselves the appellation of “the 
best men, the honourable and good, the elegant, the su- 
perior,” &c., and attached to those without their own circle 
epithets of a contrary tenor, implying low moral attributes 
—no such difference will be found borne out by the facts 
of Grecian history.! Abundance of infirmity, with occasion- 
al bad passions, was doubtless liable to work upon the 
people generally, often corrupting and misguiding even the 
Athenian democracy, the best apparently of all the demo- 
cracies in Greece. But after all, the rich and great men 
were only a part of the people, and taking them as a class 
(apart from honourable individual exceptions) by no means 
the best part. If exempted by their position from some of 
the vices which beset smaller and poorer men, they imbibed 
from that same position an unmeasured self-importance— 
and an excess of personal ambition as well as of personal 
appetite—peculiar to themselves, not less anti-social in 
tendency, and operating upon a much grander scale. To 
the prejudices and superstitions belonging to the age, they 
were noway superior, considering them as a class; while 
their animosities among one another, virulent and unscrupul- 
ous, were among the foremost causes of misfortune in 
Grecian commonwealths. Indeed many of the most ex- 
ceptionable acts committed by the democracies, consisted 
in their allowing themselves to be made the tools of one 
aristocrat for the ruin of another. Of the intense party- 
selfishness which characterized them as a body, sometimes 
exaggerated into the strongest anti-popular antipathy, as 


18ee the valuable preliminary edition of Theognis, page xxi. sect. 
discourse, prefixed to Welcker’s 9 seg. 
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we see in the famous oligarchical oath cited by Aristotle, 
—we shall find many illustrations as we advance in the 
history, but none more striking than this Korkyrean revo- 
lution. 


1 Aristot. Politic. v, 7, 19% Katto Sipm xaxdvouc Esopar, xai Bou- 
Ashow 0,tt av Eyw xaxdv, 
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CHAPTER LL 


FROM THE TROUBLES IN KORKYRA, IN THE FIFTH 
YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO 
THE END OF THE SIXTH YEAR. 


Asour the same time as the troubles of Korkyra occurred, 
Capture of Nikias the Athenian general conducted an 
Mina, op- armament against the rocky island of Minéa, 
posite Me. which lay at the mouth of the harbour of 
fthenions Megara, and was occupied by a Megarian fort 
under and garrison. The narrow channel, which se- 
kias. —__ parated it from the Megarian port of Nisea and 
formed the entrance of the harbour, was defended by two 
towers projecting out from Nisea, which Nikias attacked 
and destroyed by means of battering machines from his 
ships. He thus cut off Minéa from communication on that 
side with the Megarians, and fortified it on the other side, 
where it communicated with the main land by a lagoon 
bridged over with a causeway. Minda, thus becomin 
thoroughly insulated, was more completely fortified and 
made an Athenian possession; since it was eminently con- 
venient to keep up an effective blockade against the 
Megarian harbour, which the Athenians had hitherto done 
only from the opposite shore of Salamis. 1 
Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for some- 
Nikias—his time conspicuous in public life, and is said to 
first intro- have been more than once Stratégus along with 
cositio:  LPeriklés, this is the first occasion on which 
and char- Thucydidés introduces him to our notice. He 
acter. was now one of the Stratégi or generals of the 
commonwealth, and appears to have enjoyed, on the whole, 
a greater and more constant personal esteem than any 
citizen of Athens, from the present time down to his death. 


' Thucyd. iii. 51. See the note ceased to be an island, and is a 
of Dr. Arnold, and the plan em- hill on the mainland near tho 
bodied in his work, for the topo-_ shore. 
graphy of Minéa, which has now 
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In wealth and in family, he ranked among the first class 
of Athenians: in political character, Aristotle placed him, 
together with Thucydidés son of Melésias and Theramenés, 
above all other names in Athenian history—seemingly 
even above Periklés.1 

Such a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves respectful 
attention, though the facts before us completely belie so 
lofty an estimate. It marks, however, the position occupied 
by Nikias in Athenian politics, as the principal person of 
what may be called the oligarchical party, succeeding 
Kimon and Thucydidés, and preceding Theramenés. In 
looking to the conditions under which this party continued 
to subsist, we shall see that during the interval between 
Thucydidés (son of Melésias) and Nikias, the democratical 
forms had acquired such confirmed ascendency, that it 
would not have suited the purpose of any politician to 
betray evidence of positive hostility to them, prior to the 
Sicilian expedition and the great embarrassment in the 
foreign relations of Athens which arose out of that disaster. 
After that change, the Athenian oligarchs be- varying 
came emboldened and aggressive, so that we ciroum- 
shall find Theramenés among the chief conspi- Condition 
rators in the revolution of the Four Hundred. of the 
But Nikias represents the oligarchical party in cal’party at 
its previous state of quiescence and torpidity, Athens. 
accommodating itself to a sovereign democracy, and 
existing in the form of common sentiment rather than of 
common purposes. And it is a remarkable illustration of 
the real temper of the Athenian people, that a man of this 
character, known as an oligarch but not feared as such, 
and doing his duty sincerely to the democracy, should have 
remained until his death the most esteemed and influential 
man in the city. 

Nikias was a man of even mediocrity, in intellect, in 
education, and in oratory: forward in his military duties, 
and not only personally courageous in the field, but hither- 
to found competent as a general under ordinary cir- 
cumstances:? assiduous, too, in the discharge of all political 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 2, 8. oWpate 3pbpwda vonlCwr dpolws 
2 Kaitos &ywye xal tipmparcéx tod ayalov nodityy elvar, bc dv xal rob 
envovtov (says Nikias in the Athe- oWpazée tr xal tie odclacg npovo7tat. 
nian assembly, Thucyd. vi. 9) xat The whole conduct of Nikias 
jocovétéipwvxepitméipautods before Syracuse, under the nfost 
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duties at home, especially in the post of Stratégus or one 
of the ten generals of the state, to which he was frequently 
chosen and rechosen. Of the many valuable 


analogy be- qualities combined in his predecessor Periklés, 
tween qa tne recollection of whom was yet fresh in the 


Perikits— Athenian mind, Nikias possessed two, on which, 
material — most of all, his influence rested,—though, prop- 
™ @tly speaking, that influence belongs to the 
sum total of his character, and not to any special attributes 
in it: First, he was thoroughly incorruptible as to pecuniary 
gains—a quality so rare in Grecian public men of all the 
cities, that when a man once became notorious for possess- 
ing it, he acquired a gréater degree of trust than any 
superiority of intellect could have bestowed upon him: 
next, he adopted the Periklean view as to the necessity of 
@ conservative or stationary foreign policy for Athens, 
avoiding new acquisitions at a distance, adventurous risks, 
or provocation to fresh enemies. With this important 
oint of analogy there were at the same time material 
ifferences between them even in regard to foreign policy. 
Periklés was a conservative, resolute against submitting 
to loss or abstraction of empire, but at the same time 
refraining from aggrandisement: Nikias was in policy faint- 
hearted, averse to energetic effort for any. purpose what- 
ever, and disposed not only to maintain peace, but even 
to purchase it by considerable sacrifices. Nevertheless, 
he was the leading champion of the conservative party of 
his day, always powerful at Athens: and as he was con- 
stantly familiar with the details and actual course of public 
affairs, capable of giving full effect to the cautious and 
prudential point of view, and enjoying unqualified credit 
for honest purposes—his value as a permanent counsellor 
was steadily recognised, even though in particular cages 
his counsel might not be followed. 

Besides these two main points, which Nikias had in 
Care of Ni- common with Periklés, he was perfect in the 
Kias in. use of minor and collateral modes of standing 
ing his po- well with the people, which that great man had 
pusarity .,. taken but little pains to practise. ile Periklés 
ing offence; attached himeelf to Aspasia, whose splendid 
his very re- qualities did not redeem in the eyes of the 


weiter,” public either her foreign origin or her unchas- 


trying circumstances, more than bears out this boast. 
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tity, the domestic habits of Nikias appear to have 
been strictly conformable to the rules of Athenian 
decorum. Periklés was surrounded by philosophers, 
Nikias by prophets—whose advice was necessary both as 
a consolation to his temperament and as a guide to his 
intelligence under difficulties. One of them was constantly 
in his service and confidence, and his conduct appears to 
have been sensibly affected by the difference of character 
between one prophet and another,! just as the government 
of Louis . and other Catholic princes has been,modi- 
fied by the change of confessors. To a life thus rigidly 
decorous and ultra-religious—both eminently acceptable 
to the Athenians—Nikias added the judicious employment 
of a large fortune with a view to popularity. Those 
liturgies (or expensive public duties undertaken by rich 
men, each in his turn, throughout other cities of Greece 
as well as in Athens) which fell to his lot, were performed 
with such splendour, munificence, and good taste, as to 
procure for Fim universal encomiums; and so much above 
his predecessors as to be long remembered and extolled. 
Most of these liturgies were connected with the religious 
service of the state, so that Nikias, by his manner of per- 
forming them, displayed his zeal for the honour of the gods 
at the same time that he laid up for himself a store of 
popularity. Moreover, the remarkable caution and timidity 
—not before an enemy, but in reference to his own fellow- 
citizens—which marked his character, rendered him pre- 
eminently scrupulous as to fiving offence or making per- 
sonal enemies. While his demeanour towards the poorer 
citizens generally was equal and conciliating, the presents 
which he made were numerous, both to gain friends and 
to silence assailants. We are not surprised to hear, that 
various bullies, whom the comic writers turn to scorn, 
made their profit out of this susceptibility. But most 
assuredly Nikias as a public man, though he might occasion- 
ally be cheated out of money, profited greatly by repu- 
tation thus acquired. - 


'Thucyd. vii. 50; Plutarch, Mie ZrrAPtdyc erebvijner prxpdy Epxpocter. 
kias, 0, 4, 5, 23. To pévror Nixtg This is suggested by Plutarch as 
covavéyOy tote pyde pavewy Eyery an excuse for mistakes on the part 
Ipatipow 6 yap covylyc adtod xat of Nikias. 
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The expenses unavoidable in such a career, combined 
His dili- | with strict personal honesty, could not have 
gence inin- been defrayed except by another quality, which 
fortune- ought not to count as discreditable to Nikias, 
specula-  =though in this too he stood distinguished from 
tions in the “TTA “+ 
mines of | Periklés. He was a careful and diligent money- 
Lauriim— getter; a speculator in the silver-mines of Lau- 
ofslavesfor rium, and proprietor of one thousand slaves 
hire. whom he let out for work in them, receiving a 
fixed gum per head for each. The superintending slaves 
who managed the details of this business were men of 
great ability and high pecuniary value.1 Most of the 
wealth of Nikias was ald in this form, and not in landed 
property. Judging by what remains to us of the comic 
authors, this must have been considered as a perfectly 
gentlemanlike way of making money: for while they abound 
with derision of the leather-dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker 
Hyperbolus, and the vegetable-selling mother to whom 
Euripidés owes his birth, we hear nothing from them in 
disparagement of the slave-letter Nikias. 

The degree to which the latter was thus occupied 
with the care of his private fortune, together with the 
general moderation of his temper, made him often wish to 
abstract himself from public duty. But such unambitious 
reluctance, rare among the public men of the day, rather 
made the Athenians more anxious to put him forward and 
retain his services. In the eyes of the Pentakosiomedimni 
and the Hippeis, the two richest classes in Athens, he was 
one of themselves—and on the whole the best mam, as 
being so little open to reproach or calumny, whom they 
could oppose to the leather-dressers and lamp-makers, who 
often out-talked them in the public assembly. The hoplites, 
who despised Kleon—and did not much regard even the 
brave, hardy, and soldierlike Lamachus, beeause he 
happened to be poor2—respected in Nikias the union of 
wealth and family with honesty, courage, and carefulness 
in command. The maritime and trading multitude esteemed 
him as a decorous, honest, religious gentleman, who gave 
splendid choregies, treated the poorest men with consider- 


1 Xenophon, Memorab. if. 5,2; priv rodepixds xal dvpwdyc, dliwpe 
Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, iv. 14. 8 od npochy 008’ byxo¢ abt dca 

* Thucyd. v. 7; Plutarch, Alki- sxeyiav: compare Plutarch, Nikias, 
biadés, c. 21. ‘O yép Adpayos Fy oc. 15, 
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ation, and never turned the public service into a job for 
his own profit—who moreover, if he possessed no com- 
manding qualities, so as to give to his advice imperative 
and irresistible authority, was yet always worthy of being 
consulted, and a steady safeguard against public mischief. 
Before the fatal Sicilian expedition, he had never com- 
manded on any very serious or difficult enterprise; but 
what he had done had been accomplished successfully; so 
that he enjoyed the reputation of a fortunate as well as a 
prudent commander.! He appears to have acted as 

roxenus to the Lacedemonians at Athens; probably by 
fis own choice, and among several others. 

The first half of the political life of Nikias,—after the 
time when he rose to enjoy full consideration ..,.,. fret 
in Athens, being already of mature age—was opposed to 
in opposition to Kleon; the last half, in oppo- Kleon— 
sition to Alkibiadés. To employ terms which Xibiadss. 
are not fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, Oligarchi- 
but which yet bring to view the difference in- or Heteries 
tended to be noted better than any others, Nikias st Athens, 
was a minister or ministerial man, often actually $2) 204°" 
exercising, and always likely to exercise, official judicial 
fanctions—Kleon was a man of the opposition, ?"™?°*™* 
whose province it was to supervise and censure official men 
for their public conduct. We must divest these words of 
that accompaniment which they are understood to carry in 
English political life—a standing parliamentary majority 
in favour of one party: Kleon would often carry in the 
public aasom Oly resolutions, which his opponents Nikias 
and others of like rank and position—who served in the 

osts of Stratégus, ambassador, and other important offices 
vesignated by the general vote—were obliged against their 
will to execute. 

In attaining such offices they were assisted by the po- 
litical clubs, or established conspiracies (to translate the 
original literally) among the leading Athenians to stand by 
each other both for acquisition of office and for mutual 
insurance under judicial trial. These clubs, or Heteeries, 
must have played an important part in the practical working 


4 Thucyd. v.16. Nixtac xdsiota sdtuyiay, &c.—vi. 17. dws tyw te 
Tay tote 8 Mepdpevos tv otpatyyiare (Alkibiadés) Ets dxpatw per’ adcie 
—Nixiac pév BovdAdpevoc, dv p axabys xal 6 Nixlac edtvz A> Soxet slvay 
jy zal 7Etodt0, Siacweacdar thy &, 
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of Athenian politics, and it is much to be regretted — 


that we are possessed of no details respecting them. We 
know that in Athens they were thoroughly oligarchical in 
disposition :—while equality, or something near to it, in 
rank and position, must have been essential to the social 
harmony of the members. In some towns, it appears that 
such political associations existed under the form of gym- 
nasia? for the mutual exercise of the members, or of syssitia 
for joint banquets. At Athens they were numerous, and 
doubtless not habitually in friendship witheach other; since 
the antipathies among different oligarchical men were exceed- 
ingly strong, and the union brought about between them 
at the time of the Four Hundred, arising only out of com- 
mon desire to put down the democracy, lasted but a little 
while. But the designation of persons to serve in the 


* Thucyd. viii. 54. Kal 6 pév 
Hskaavipoc tac te Evvwpociac, alxep 
dtbyyzavoy xpdtepoy év TY edAet odcas 
dni Sinare ual apyaic, dadoag tned- 
Oey, xal xapanedevodpevoc Srwe Ev- 
otpapdytec xal xowy Povrdsucdpaver 
xatakdcoua: thy Sypov, xai ta&AAa 
napesnsudaac, £0. 

After having thus organised the 
Heteries, and brought them into 
cooperation for his revolutionary 
objects against the democracy, 
Peisander departed from Athens 
to Samos: on his return he finds 
that these Heteries have been 
very actively employed, and had 
made great progress towards the 
subversion of the democracy: they 
had assassinated the demagogue 
Androklés and various other poli- 
tical enemies—ol 8% dpol toy Iet- 
cav8pov—7Gov &¢ tac "APyvac,—xal 
xatarapBdvoucr ta theicta tote érat- 
pore npostpyacpeéva, &c. (viii. 65). 

The political écatpsia to which 
Alkibiadés belonged is men- 
tioned in Isokratés, De Bigis, 
Or. xvi. p. 848. sect. 6. Aéyov- 
ttc We 6 nathp cuvayorthy état- 
perav éxivewtipors rpadypace. 
Allusions to these étatpsias and 
to their well-known political and 


judicial purposes (unfortunately 
they are only allusions) are found 
in Plato, Theextet. o. 79. p. 178. 
onovdal 5& étatpaimy én’ apyac, dc. : 
also Plato, Legg. ix. o. 3. p. 856; 
Plato, Republic. fi. o. 8 p. 865, 
where they are mentioned in con- 
junction with cuvwpociat—éni yap 
tb havOdvery Eovwwpoclac ts xal étate 
pelac cuvafopev—also in Pseudo- 
Andokidés cont. Alkibiad. co. 2. p. 
112. Compare the general remarks 
of Thucydidés, iii. 83, and De- 
mosthenés cont. Stephan. ii. p. 
1157. 

Two Dissertations, by Messrs. 
Vischer and Biittner, collect the 
scanty indications respecting these 
Heteries, together with some 
attempts to enlarge and speculate 
upon them, which are more inge- 
nious than trustworthy (Die Oli- 
garchische Partei und die Hetairien 
in Athen, von W. Vischer. Basel, 
1836; Geschichte der politischen 
Hetairien su Athen, von Hermann 
Bittner. Leipsic, 1840). 

2 About the political workings 
of the Syssitia and Gymnasia, see 
Plato, Legg. i. p. 686; Polybius 
xx. 6. 
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capacity of Stratégus and other principal offices greatly 
depended upon them—as well as the facility of passing 
through that trial of accountability to which every man 
was liable after his year of office. Nikias, and men gener- 
ally of his rank and fortune, helped by these clubs and 
lending help in their turn, composed what may be called 
the ministers, or executive individual functionaries of 
Athens: the men who acted, gave orders as to specific acts, 
and saw to the execution of that which the senate and the 
public assembly resolved. Especially in regard to the 
military and naval force of the city, so large and go activel 
employed at this time, the powers of detail possessed 
by the Stratégi must have been very great, and essential to 
the safety of the state. 
ile Nikias was thus in what may be called minis- 
terial function, Kleon was not of sufficient 
importance to attain the same, but was confined Feon—his 
to the inferior function of opposition. We shall tion that of 
see in the coming chapter how he became as it °bPosition 
were promoted, partly by his own superior power in- 
penetration, partly by the dishonest artifice and {rlor to 
misjudgement of Nikias and other opponents, in 
the affair of Sphakteria. But his vocation was now to fmd 
fault, to censure, to denounce; his theatre of action was the 
senate, the public assembly, the dikasteries; his principal 
talent.avas that of speech, in which he must unquestiona 4 
have surpassed all his contemporaries. The two gifts whic 
d been united in Periklés—superior capacity for speech, 
as well as for action—were now severed, and had fallen, 
though both in greatly inferior degree, the one to Nikias, 
the other to Kleon. As an opposition-man, fierce and 
violent in temper, Kleon was extremely formidable to all 
acting functionaries; and from his influence in the public 
assembly, he was doubtless the author of many important 
positive measures, thus going beyond the functions belong- 
ing to what is called opposition. But though the moat 
effective speaker in the public assembly, he was not for 
that reason the most influential person in the democracy. 
His powers of speech in fact stood out the more promi- 
nently, because they were found apart from that station and 
those qualities which were considered, even at Athens, all 
but essential to make a man a leader in political life. 
To understand the political condition of Athens at this 
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time, it has been necessary to take this comparison between 
Nikias and Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter 
might be a more victorious speaker, the former was the 
more guiding and influential leader. The points gained 
by Kleon wero all noisy and palpable, sometimes however, 
without doubt, of considerable moment—but the course of 
affairs was much more under the direction of Nikias. 
It was during the summer of this year (the fifth of the 
3.0, 487 war—B.0. 427) that the Athenians began opera- 
"tions on a small scale in Sicily; probably con- 
trary to the advice both of Nikias and Kleon, neither of 
them seemingly favourable to these distant undertakings. 
I reserve however the series of Athenian measures in Sicily 
—which afterwards became the turning-point of the fortunes 
of the state—for a department by themselves. I shall take 
them up separately, and bring them down to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse, when I reach the date ofthat 
. important event. 
During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic 


disorder, after having intermitted for some time, 


tho epi. °f resumed its ravages at Athens, and continued 
demic dis; for one whole year longer, to the sad ruin both 
Athens for Of the strength and the comfort of the city. 
renal And it seems that this autumn, as well as the 
atmo- ensuing summer, were distinguished by violent 
spheric snd atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. Nu- 
distur- merous earthquakes were experienced at Athens, 
bances in in Euboa, in Bootia, especially near Orchome- 
reece, . 
Lacedemo- nus. Sudden waves of the sea and unexampled 
nian inva- tides were also felt on the coast of Eubosa and 
Attica sus- Lokris, and the islands of Atalanté and Pepa- 
Bin vesa. réthus: the Athenian fort and one of the two 


guard-ships at Atalanté were partially destroyed. 


The earthquakes produced one effect favourable to Athens. 
They deterred the Lacedemonians from invading Attica. 
Agis king of Sparta had already reached the isthmus for 
that purpose; but repeated earthquakes were looked upon 
as an unfavourable portent, and the scheme wasabandoned.' 

These earthquakes however were not considered suffi- 
cient to deter the Lacedsemonians from the foundation 
of Herakleia, a new colony near the strait of Thermopyle. 
On this occasion, we hear of a branch of the Greek 


1 Thucyd. iii. 87, 89, 90. 
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population not before mentioned during the war. 


north-west of the strait of Thermopyle was 
occupied by the three subdivisions of the Malians 
—Paralii, Hierés, and Trachinians. These lat- 
ter, immediately adjoining Mount (Eta on its 
north side—as well as the Dorians (the little 
tribe properly so called, which was accounted 
the primitive hearth of the Dorians generally) 
who joined the same mountain range on the 


13 
The coast 


Foundation 
of the co- 
lony of He- 
rakleia by 
the Lacede- 
monians, near 
Thermo- 
pyla—its 
numerous 
settlers, 
great pro- 
mise and 


south—were both of them harassed and plunder- anprosper- 

ed by the predatory mountaineers, probably ous career. 
Aitolians, on the high lands between them. At first the 
Trachinians were disposed to throw themselves on the 
protection of Athens. But not feeling sufficiently assured 
as to the way in which she would deal with them, they 
jomed with the Dorians in claiming aid from Sparta: in 
fact, it does not appear that Athens, possessing naval 
superiority only and being igferior on Jand, could have 
given them effective aid. 

The Lacedemonians, eagerly embracing the oppor- 
tunity, determined to plant a strong colony in this tempt- 
ing situation. There was wood in the neighbouring re- 
gions for ship-building,! so that they might hope to acquire 
a naval position for attacking the neighbouring island of 
Eubea, while the passage of troops against the subject- 
allies of Athens in Thrace, would also be facilitated; the 
impracticability of such passage had forced them, three 

ears before, to leave Potidea to its fate. A considerable 

ody of colonists, Spartans and Lacedsmonian Periceki, | 
was assembled under the conduct of three Spartan Gkists 
—Leon, Damagon, and Alkidas; the latter (we are to 
presume, though Thucydidés does not say so) the same 
admiral who had met with such little success in Jonia and 
at Korkyra. Proclamation was farther made to invite the 
junction of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting by name 

onians, Achzans, and some other tribes not here specified. 
Probably the distinct exclusion of the Achezans must have 
been rather the continuance of ancient sentiment than dic- 
tated by any present reasons; since the Achzans were not 
now pronounced enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, 
stated as not less than 10,000, flocked to the place, having 


1 Respecting this abundance of rakleia generally, consult Livy, 
Wood, as well as the site of He- xzxxvi. 22. 
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confidence in the stability of the colony under the power- 
ful protection of Sparta. The new town, of large circuit, 
was built and fortified under the name of Herakleia;! not 
far from the site of Trachis, about two miles and a quarter 
from the nearest point of the Maliac Gulf, and about double 
that distance from the strait of Thermopylae. Near to the 
latter, and for the purpose of keeping effective possession 
of it, a port with dock and accommodation for shipping 
was constructed. 

A populous city, established under Lacedsemonian 
protection in this important post, alarmed the Athenians, 
and created much expectation in every part of Greece. 
But the Lacedemonian @kists were harsh and unskilful 
in their management; while the Thessalians, to whom the 
Trachinian territory was tributary, considered the icolony 
as an encroachment upon their soil. Anxious to prevent 
its increase, they harassed it with hostilities from the first 
moment. The Mitsan ass@#lants were also active enemies; 
so that Herakleia, thus pressed from without and mis- 
governed within, dwindled. down from its original numbers 
and promise, barely maintaining its existence.2_ We shall 
find it in later times, however, revived, and becoming a 
place of considerable importance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, con- 
Athenian sisting of sixty triremes ander Nikias, undertook 
oe inet Me- an expedition against the island of Melos. Melos 
los, under and Thera, both inhabited by ancient colonists 
Nikias. from Lacedssmon, had never been from the be- 
ginning, and still refused to be, members of the Athenian 
alliance or subjects of the Athenian empire. They thus 
stood out as exceptions to all the other islands in the 
Aigean, and the Athenians thought themselves authorised 
to resort to constraint and conquest; believing themselves 
entitled to command over all the islands. They might 
indeed urge, and with considerable plausibility, that the 
Melians now enjoyed their share of the protection of the 
AGgean from piracy, without contributing to the cost of it: 
but considering the obstinate reluctance and strong philo- 


and heroic incidents connected 
with him: see the drama of the 


1 Diodor. xii. 59. 
was Héraklés the mythical pro- 


Not merely 


genitor of the Spartan kings, but 
the whole region near Gta and 
Trachis was adorned by legends 


Trachinis by Sophoklés. 
2 Thucyd. iii. 93, 93; Diodor. xi, 
49; xii. 59. 
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Laconian prepossessions of the Melians, who had taken no 
part in the war and given no ground of offence to Athens, 
the attempt to conquer them by force could hardly be 
justified even as a calculation of gain and loss, and waa a 
mere gratification to the pride of power in carrying out 
what, in modern days, we should call the principle of 
maritime empire. Melos and Thera formed awkward corners, 
which defaced the symmetry of a great proprietor’s field; 1 
and the former ultimately entailed upon Athensthe heaviest 
of all losses—a deed of blood which deeply dishonoured 
her annals. On this occasion, Nikias visited the island 
with his fleet, and after vainly summoning the inhabitants, 
ravaged the lands, but retired without undertaking a siege. 
He then sailed away, and came to Orépus, on the north- 
east frontier of Attica bordering on Baotia. The hoplites 
on board his ships, landing in the night, marched into the 
interior of Beotia to the vicinity of Tanagra. They were 
here met, according to signal raised, by a military force 
from Athens which marched thither by land; and the joint 
Athenian army ravaged the Tanagrean territory, gaining 
an insignificant advantage over its defenders. On retiring, 
Nikias re-assembled his armament, sailed northward alon 
the coast of Lokris with the usual ravages, and returne 
home without effecting anything farther.? 

About the same time that he started, thirty other 
Athenian triremes, under Demosthenés and Proceed 
Proklés, had been sent round Peloponnesus to ings of the 
act upon the coast of Akarnania. In conjunction Athenians 
with the whole Akarnanian force, except the mosthents 
men of (niade—with fifteen triremes from i 4ker- 
Korkyra and some troops from Kephallenia and "“”” 
Zakynthus—they ravaged the whole territory of Leukas, 
both within and without the isthmus, and confined the 
inhabitants to their town, which was too strong to be taken 
by anything but a wall of circumvallation and a tedious 
blockade. And the Akarnanians, to whom the city was 
especiany hostile, were urgent with Demosthenés to under- 
take this measure forthwith, since the opportunity might 
not again recur, and success was nearly certain. 

ut this enterprising officer committed the grave 
1 Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 8.— Proximus accedat, qui nunc denor- 


O! si angulus iste mat agellum! 
8 Thucyd. iii, 91. 
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imprudence ofoffendingthem on amatter ofgreatimportance, 
in order to attack a country of all others the most impractic- 
able—the interior of Attolia. The Messenians of Naupaktus, 
who suffered from the depredations of the neighbouring 
AMtolian tribes, inflamed his imagination by suggesting to 
him a grand scheme of operations, ! more worthy of the large 
force which he commanded than the mere reduction of 
Expedition -ueukas. The various tribes of #tolians—rude, 
of Demos- brave, active, predatory, and unrivalled in the 
thenés' —_—suse of the javelin, which they rarely laid out of 

tolia—his their hands—stretched across the country from 
large plant. between Parnassus and (Eta to the eastern bank 
of the Acheléus. The scheme suggested by the Messenians 
was that Demosthenés should attack the great central 
A#Etolian tribes—the Apodéti, Ophioneis, and Eurytanes: 
—if they were conquered, all the remaining continental 
tribes between the Ambrakian Gulf and Mount Parnassus 
might be invited or forced into the alliance of Athens—the 
Akarnanians being already included in it. Having thus 
got the command ofa large continental force,? Demosthenés 
contemplated the ulterior scheme of marching at the head 
of it on the west of Parnassus through the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians—inhabiting the north of the Corinthian 
Gulf, friendly to Athens, and enemies to the tolians, 
whom they resembled both in their habits and in their 
fighting—until he arrived at Kitynium in Doris, in the 
upper portion of the valley of the river Kephisus. He 
would then easily descend that valley into the territory of 
_ the Phokians, who were likely to join the Athenians if a 
favourable opportunity occurred, but who might at any 
rate be constrained to do so. From Phokis, the scheme 
was to invade from the northward the conterminous terri- 
tory of Baotia, the great enemy of Athens; which might 
thus perhaps be completely subdued, if assailed at the same 
time from Attica. Any Athenian general, who could have 


1 Thucyd. iif. 95. ArnpooBévng 2 
dvanciOsta: xata toy ypédyov tovToOY 
dbxdMecomiwy we xahdov adtm otpa- 
tide tooadths Euverhezpivyc, &c. 


name (nota proper name), as Poppo 
and Dr. Arnold remark. Demose 
thenés would calculate on getting 
under his orders the Akarnanians 


* Thucyd. iii. 95. tb &\X0 Hxerpw- 
ttxdv td tabty. None of the tribes, 
properly called Epirots, would be 
comprised in this expression: the 
name jretipwrat is here a general 


and itolians, and some other 
tribes besides; but what other 
tribes, it is not easy to specify: 
perhaps the Agrei, east of Am- 
philochia, among them. 
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executed this comprehensive scheme would have acquired 
at home a Bigh and well-merited celebrity. But Demo- 
sthenés had been ill-informed both as to the invincible 
barbarians, and the pathless country, comprehended under 
the name of Atolia. Some of the tribes spoke a language 
scarcely intelligible to Greeks, and even eat their meat 
raw; while the country has even down to the present time 
remained not only unconquered, but untraversed by an 
enemy in arms. 

Demosthenés accordingly retired from Leukas, in spite 
of the remonstrance of the Akarnanians, who March of 
not only could not be induced to accompany him, Demos- 
but went home in visible disgust. He then sailed impractica- 
with his other forces—Messenians, Kephal- bility of the 
lenians,and Zakynthians—to (neon in the terri- ztolia--— 
tory of the Ozolian Lokrians, 8 maritime town- rudeness 
ship on the Corinthian Gulf, not far eastward of of the in-- 
Naupaktus—where his army was disembarked, babitente. 
together with 300 epibats (or marines) from the triremes 
—including on this occasion, what was not commonly the 
case on shipboard, 1! some of the choice hoplites, selected all 


from young men of the same age, on the 


1 Thuocyd. iii. 98. The Epibata, 
or soldiers serving on shipboard 
(marines), were more usually taken 
from the Thetes, or the poorest 
class of citizens, furnished by the 
state with a panoply for the oo- 
casion—not from the regular hop- 
lites on the muster-roll. Maritime 
soldiery is therefore usually spoken 
of as something inferior: the pre- 
sent triremes of Demosthénes are 
noticed in thelightof an exception 
(vautixye xal pabdrou otpatiac, Thu- 
cyd. vi. 21). 

So among the Romans, service 
in the legions was accounted high. 
er and more honourable than that 
of the classiarii milites (Tacit. 
Histor. i. 87). 

The Athenian Epibats, though 
not forming a corps permanently 
distinct, correspond in function to 
the English marines, who seem to 
have been first distinguished per- 


thenian muster- 


manently from other foot-soldiers 
about the year 16%. “It having 
been found necessary on many oc- 
casions to embark a number of 
soldiers on board our ships of war, 
and mere landsmen being at first 
extremely unhealthy—and at first, 
until they had been accustomed to 
the sea, in a great measure unser- 
viceable—it was at length judged 
expedient to appoint certain regi- 
ments for that service, who were 
trained to the different modes of 
sea-fighting, and also made useful 
in some of those mancuvres of a 
ship where a great many hands 
were required. These from the 
nature of their duty were distin- 
guished by the appellation of mari- 
time soldiers or marines."—Grose’s 
Military Antiquities of the English 
Army, vol. i. p. 186. (London, 
1786.) 
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roll, Having passed the night in the sacred precinct of 
Zeus Nemeus at (neon, memorable as the spot where the 
poet Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched early 
in the morning, under the guidance of the Messenian 
Chromon, into AStolia. On the first day he took Potidania, 
on the second Krokyleium, on the third Teichium—all of 
them villages unfortified and undefended, for the inhabitants 
abandoned them and fled to the mountains above. He was 
here inclined to halt and await the junction of the Ozolian 
Lokrians, who had engaged to invade #tolia at the same 
time, and were almost mdispensable to his success, from 
their familiarity with Atolian warfare, and their similarity 
of weapons. But the Messenians again persuaded him to 
advance without delay into the interior, in order that the 
villages might be separately attacked and taken before any 
collective force could be fathered together: and Demo- 
sthenés was so encouraged by having as yet encountered 
no resistance, that he advanced to Agitium, which he also 
found deserted, and captured without opposition. 
Here however was the term of his good fortune. The 
mountains round Adgitium were occupied not 
only by the inhabitants of that village, but also 
poticea to by the entire force of Atolia, collected even 
retire with from the distant tribes Bomiés and Kalliés, who 
loss. bordered on the Maliac Gulf. The invasion of 
Demosthenés had become known beforehand to the toli- 
ans, who not only forewarned all their own tribes of the 
approaching enemy, but also sent ambassadors to Sparta 
and Corinth to ask for aid.1_ However they showed them- 
selves fully capable of defending their own territory with- 
out foreign aid. Demosthenés found himself assailed in 


He is com- 
pletely 


1 Thucyd. iti. 100. Tpoxéppavtec 
npotepoy Ec te Kdpi@ov xai & Aaxe- 
Saipova xpéoBerc—axelGovcr woete 
oplot xéphar otpatiay éxt Nadraxtoy 
Sud thy tay 'Abynvalwy éxa- 
TWTHY 

It is not here meant, Ithink (as 


Goller and Dr. Arnold suppose), i 


that the Atolians sent envoys to 
Lacedwmon before there was any 
talk or thought of the invasion of 
ZEtolia, simply in prosecution of 
- the standing antipathy which they 


bore to Naupaktus; but that they 
had sent envoys immediately when 
they heard of the preparations for 
invading Atolia—yet before the 
invasion actually took place. The 
words && thy tidy ‘Alyvalwy éra- 
ywyhy show that this is the mean- 


ng. 

The word ixaywy? is rightly con- 
strued by Haack, against the Scho- 
liast—“because the WNaupaktians 
were bringing in the Athenians te 
invade Attolia.” 
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his position at Hgitium, on all sides at once by these active 
highlanders armed with javelins, pouring down from the 
neighbouring hills, Not engaging in any close combat, 
they retreated when the Athenians advanced forward to 
charge them—resuming their aggression the moment that 
the pursuers, who could never advance far in consequence 
of the ruggedness of the ground, began to return to the 
main body. The small number of bowmen along with 
Demosthenés for some time kept their unshielded assailants 
at bay. But the officer commanding the bowmen was 
presently slain; the stock of arrows became nearly exhaust- 
ed; and what was still worse, Chromon the Messgenian, the 
only man who knew the country and could serve as guide, 
was slain also. The bowmen became thus either ineffective 
or dispersed; while the hoplites exhausted themselves in 
vain attempts to pursue and beat off an active enemy, who 
always returned upon them and in every successive onset 
thinned. and distressed them more and more. At length 
the force of Demosthenés was completely broken and com- 
pelled to take flight; without beaten roads, without guides, 
and in a country not only strange to them, but impervious, 
from continual mountain, rock, and forest. Many of them 
were slain in the flight by pursuers, superior not less in 
rapidity of movement than in knowledge of the country: 
some even lost themselves in the forest, and perished 
miserably in flames kindled around them by the Rtolians. 
The fugitives were at length reassembled at Cineon near 
the sea, with the loss of Periklés the colleague of Demo- 
sthenés in command, as well as of 120 hoplites, among the 
best armed and most vigorous in the Athenian muster-roll. 1 
The remaining force was soon transported back from 
Naupaktus to Athens, but Demosthenés remained behind, 
being too much afraid of the displeasure of his countrymen 
to return at such a moment. It is certain that his conduct 
-was such as justly to incur their displeasure; and that the 
expedition against AXttolia, alienating an established ally 
and provoking a new enemy, had been conceived with a 
degree of rashnegss which nothing but the unexpected favour 
of fortune could have counterbalanced. 
The force of the new enemy, whom his unsuccessful 
attack had raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The 
tolian envoys, who had been despatched to Sparta and 


1 Thuoyd. iii. 98. 
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Corinth, found it easy to obtain the promise of a consider- 
Attack of able force to join them in an expedition against 
4Stolians Naupaktus. About the month of September, a 


arenesiaas body of 3000 Peloponnesian hoplites, including 


under ., 200 from the newly founded colony of Hera- 
upon Nau- Kleia, was assembled at Delphi, under the 
paktus. command of Eurylochus, Makarius, and Menede- 


mus. Their road of march to Naupaktus lay through the 
territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, whom they proposed 
either to gain over or to subdue. With Amphissa, the 
largest Lokrian township and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Delphi, they had little difficulty—for the Amphis- 
sians were in a state of feud with their neighbours on the 
other side of Parnassus,-and were afraid that the new 
armament might become the instrument of Phokian anti- 
pathy against them. On the first application they jeined 
the Spartan alliance, and gave hostages for their fidelity 
to it: moreover they persuaded many other Lokrian petty 
villages—among others the Myoneis, who were masters of 
the most difficult pass on the road—to do the same. 
Eurylochus received from these various townships rein- 
forcements for his army, as well as hostages for their fidelity, 
whom he deposited at Kytinium in Doris: and he was thus 
enabled to march through all the territory of the Ozolian 
Lokrians without resistance; except from (neon and 
Eupalion, both which places he took by force. Havin 
arrived in the territory of Naupaktus, he was there joined 
by the full force of the Aitolians. Their joint efforts, after 
laying waste all the neighbourhood, captured the Corinthian 
colony of Molykreion, which had become subject to the 
Athenian empire. ! 

Naupaktus, with a sarge circuit of wall and thinly 
Naupaktug defended, was in the greatest danger, and would 
is saved by certainly have been taken, had it not been saved 
emo: a by the efforts of the Athenian Demosthenés, who 
the Akar-- had remained there ever since the unfortunate 
nanians. — Aitolian expedition. Apprised of the coming 
march of Eurylochus, he went personally to the Akarna- 
nians, and persuaded them to send a force to aid in the 
defence of Naupaktus. For a long time they turned a 
deaf ear to his solicitations in consequence of the refusal 
to blockade Leukas—but they were at length induced to 


1 Thacyd. ffi. 101, 103, 
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consent. At the head of 1000 Akarnanian hoplites, De- 
mosthenés threw himself into Naupaktus, and Eurylochus, 
seeing that the town had been thus placed out of the reach 
of attack, abandoned all his designs upon it—marching 
farther westward to the neighbouring territories of Aitolia 
—Kalydon, Pleuron and Proschium, near the Acheléus and 
the borders of Akarnania. 

The tolians, who had come down to join him for the 
common purpose of attacking Naupaktus, here abandoned 
him and retired to their respective homes. But guryicchus 
the Ambrakiots, rejoiced to find so considerable repulsed 
a Peloponnesian force in their neighbourhood, Som s** 
prevailed upon him to assist them in attacking concerts 
the Amphilochian Argos as well as Akarnania; {it tie 
assuring hit that there was now a fair prospect an attack 
of bringing the whole of the population of the © 478°. 
mainland, between the Ambrakian and Corinthian Gulfs, 
under the supremacy of Lacedemon. Having persuaded 
Eurylochus thus to keep his forces together and ready, 
they themselves with 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites invaded the 
territory of the Amphilochian Argos, and captured the 
fortified hill of Olpw immediately bordering on the Am- 
brakian Gulf, about three miles from Argos itself; a hill 
employed in former days by the Akarnanians as a place 
for public judicial congress of the whole nation. 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eury- 
lochus, was the signal for movement on both , 
sides. The Akarnanians, marching with their thenas and 
whole force to the protection of Argos, occupied the Athe- 

a post called Kréne in the Amphilochian ter- well as the 
ritory, to prevent Eurylochus from effecting his Akar 
junction with the Ambrakiots at Olpa. They come to the 
at the same time sent urgent messages to De- Protection 
mosthenés at Naupaktus, and to the Athenian ° ~ °°” 
guard-squadron 0 twenty triremes under Aristotelés and 
Hierophon, entreating their aid in the present need, and 
inviting Demosthenés to act as their commander. They 
had forgotten their displeasure against him arising out of 
his recent refusal to blockade at Leukas—for which they 
robably thought that he had been sufficiently punished by 
is disgrace at Attolia; while they knew and esteemed his 
military capacity. In fact, the accident whereby he had 


1 Thuoyd. iii. 102-105. 
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been detained at Naupaktus now worked fortunately for 
them as well as for him. It secured to them a commander 
whom all of them respected, obviating the jealousies among 
their own numerous petty townships—it procured. for hi 
the means of retrieving his own reputation at Athens. De- 
mosthenés, not backward in seizing this golden opportunity, 
came speedily into the Ambrakian Gulf with the twenty 
triremes,, conducting 200 Messenian, hoplites. and sixty 
Athenian bowmen. Finding the whole Akarnanian force 
concentrated at the Amphilochian Argos, he was named 
eneral, nominally along with, the Akarnanian generals, 
but in reality enjoying the whole direction of operations. 
He found also the whole of the enemy’s force, both 
the 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites and the Pelopon- 


Tarylocbus nesian division under Eurylochus, already united 
across =. and in position at Olp, about three miles off. 


to join the. For Eurylochus, as soon.as he was apprised that 
Ambra- the Ambrakiots had reached Olpex, broke up 
Kiots. forthwith his camp at Proschium in Xtolia, 
knowing that his best chance of traversing the hostile 
territory. of Akarnania consisted in celerity: the. whole 
Akarnanian force however had already gone to Argos, so 
that his march was unopposed through that country. He 
crossed the Acheléus, marched westward of Stratus, through 
the Akarnanian townships of Phytia,. Medeon, and Limnza, 
then :quitting both Akarnania and. the direct road from 
Akarnania to Argos, he struck rather eastward into the 
mountainous district of Thyamus in the territory of the 
Agreans, who were enemies of the Akarnanians. 
From hence he descended at night into the territory 
of Argos, and passed unobserved, under cover of the 
darkness, between Argos itself and the Akarnanian 
force at Kréns, so as#to join in safety the 3000 Ambrakiots 
at Olpm, to their great joy. They had feared. that the 
enemy. at Argos and Kréne would have arrested his.pas- 
sage; and believing their force inadequate to contend alone, 
they had sent pressing messages home to demand large 
reinforcements for themselves and their own protection. ! 
Demosthenés, thus finding a united and formidable 
enemy, superior in number to himself, at Olps, conducted 
his troops from Argos and Kréns to attack them. The 
ground was rugged and mountainous, and between the 


1 Thucyd. ifi. 105, 106, 107, 
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two armies lay a steep ravine, which neither liked to be 
the first to pass; so that they lay for five days inactive. 
If Herodotus had been our historian, he would Their’ 
probably have ascribed this delay to unfavour- pnitedarmy 
able sacrifices (which may indeed have been the py Demos- 
case), and would have given us interesting anec- thents at 
dotes respecting the prophets on both sides; but suryioohus 
thé more positive practical genius of Thucydidés *lain. 
merely acquaints us, that on the sixth day both armies put 
themselves in order of battle—both probably tired of wait- 
ing. The ground being favourable for ambuscade, Demo- 
sthenés hid in a bushy dell 400 hoplites and light-armed, 
so that they might spring up suddenly in the midst of the 
action upon the Peloponnesian left, which outflanked his 
right. He was himself on’ the right with the Messenians 
and some Athenians, opposed to’ Hurylochus on the left of 
the enemy: the Akarnanians with the Amphilochian 
akontists or darters occupied his left, opposed to the Am- 
brakiot hoplites:: Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians were 
however intermixed in the line of Eurylochus, and it was 
only the Mantineans who maintained a separate station of 
their own towards the left centre. The battle accordingly 
began, and Eurylochus with his superior numbers was pro-" 
ceeding to surround Demosthenés, when on a sudden the 
men in ambush rose up and set upon his rear. A panic 
seized his men, who made no resistance worthy of their 
Peloponnesian reputation: they broke and fled, while Eury- . 
lochus, doubtless exposing himself with peculiar bravery 
in order to restore the battle, was early slain. Demo- 
sthenés, having near him his best troops, pressed them 
vigorously, and their panic communicated itself tothe troops 
in the centre, so that all were put to flight and pursued to 
Olpxz. On the right of the line of Eurylochus, the Am- 
brakiots, the most warlike Greeks in the Epirotic regions, 
completely defeated the Akarnanians opposed to them, and 
carried their pursuit even as far as Argos. So complete 
however was the victory gained by Demosthenés over the 
remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots had great diffi- 
culty ‘in fighting their way back to Olpe, which was not 
accomplished without severe loss, and late in the evening. 
Among all the beaten troops, the Mantineans were those 
who best maintained their retreating order.1 The loss in 
1 Thucyd. iii. 107, 108: compare Polysnus, ili, 1. 
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the army of Demosthenés was about 300; that of the oppo- 
nents much greater, but the number is not specified. 

Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Kurylochus 
and Makarius, had been slain: the third, Menedsus, found 
The survi- himself beleaguered both by sea and land—the 
ying , Athenian squadron being on guard along the 
commander’ coast. It would seem indeed that he might 
makes's = have fought his way to Ambrakia, especially as 
capitula- he would have met the Ambrakiot reinforcement 
ton for ng com from the city. But whether this were 
the Pelo- possible or not, the commander, too much dispir- 
ponnesiang, ited to attempt it, took advantage of the cus- 


the Amer. tomary truce granted for burying the dead, to 
kiots. open negotiations with Demosthenés and the 


Akarnanian generals, for the purpose of obtaining an un- 
molested retreat. This was peremptorily refused: but 
Demosthenés (with the consent of the Akarnanian leaders) 
secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those 
immediately around him, together with the Mantineans 
and other Peloponnesian troops—that if they chose to make 
a separate and surreptitious retreat, abandoning their com- 
rades, no opposition would be offered. He designed by 
this means not merely to isolate the Ambrakiots, the great 
enemies of Argos and Akarnania, along with the body of 
miscellaneous mercenaries who had come under Eurylochus 
—but also to obtain the more permanent advantage of 
disgracing the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the eyes of 
the Epirotic Greeks, as cowards and traitors to mili 
fellowship. The very reason which prompted Damosthenés 
to grant a separate facility of escape, ought to have been 
imperative with Menedsus and the Peloponnesians around 
him, to make them spurn it with indignation. Yet such 
was their anxiety for personal safety, that this disgraceful 
convention was accepted, ratified, and carried into effect 
forthwith. It stands alone in Grecian history, as an example 
of separate treason in officers to purchase safety for them- 
selves and their immediate comrades, by abandoning the 
general body under their command. Had the officers been 
Athenian, it would have been doubtless quoted as evidence 
of the pretended faithlessness of democracy. But as it was 
the act of a Spartan commander in conjunction with man 
leading Peloponnesians, we will only venture to remar 
upon it as a farther manifestation of that intra-Pelopon- 
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nesian selfishness, and carelessness of obligation towards 
extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, which we found so lament- 
ably prevalent during the invasion of Xerxes; in this case 
indeed heightened by the fact, that the men deserted were 
fellew-Dorians and fellow-soldiers who had just fought in 
the game ranks. 
. As soon as the ceremony of burying the: dead had been 
completed, Menedsus, and the Peloponnesians the ampra- 
who were protected by this secret convention, Kiots sus: 
stole away slily and in small bands under pre- joss in their 
tence of collectmg wood and vegetables. On ‘etreat. 
getting to a little distance, they quickened their pace and 
made off—much to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, who ran 
after them trying to overtake them. The Akarnanians 
pursued, and their leaders had much difficulty in explaining 
to them the secret convention just concluded. It was not 
without some suspicions of treachery, and even personal 
hazard from their own troops, that they at length caused 
the itive Peloponnesians to be respected; while the 
Ambrakiots, the most obnoxious of the two to Akarnanian 
feeling, were pursued without any reserve, and 200 of them 
were slain before they could escape into the friendly terri- 
tory of the Agrwans.1 To distinguish Ambrakiots from 
Peloponnesians, similar in race and dialect, was however 
no easy task. Much dispute arose in individual cases. 
Unfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far more 
severe calamity was yet in store for her. The another 
large reinforcement from the city, which had large body 
been urgently invoked by the detachment at Licte, come 
Olps, started in due course as soon as they could ing trom 
be got ready, and entered the territory of Am- {2°,°!7 
philochia about the time when the battle of forcement, 
Olps was fought; but ignorant of that misfor- Copted by 
tune, and hoping to arrive soon enough to stand Demo- 
by their friends. Their march was made known fiwmeno, 
to Demosthenés, on the day after the battle, by and cut to 
the Amphilochians; who at the same time indi- ?!°°** 
cated to him the best way of surprising them in the rugged 
and mountainous road akong which they had to march, at 
the two conspicuoas peaks called Idomené, immediately 
above a narrow eading farther on to Olpx. It was 
known beforehand, by the line of march of the Ambrakiots, 


2 Thuoyd. Ni, 111, 
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that they would rest for the night at the lower of these two 
peaks, ready to march through the pass on the next mor- 
ing. On that same night a detachment of Amphilochians, 
under direction from Demosthenés, seized the igher of 
the two peaks; while that commander himself, dividing his 
forces into two divisions, started from his position at Sips 
in the evening after supper. One of these divisions, having 
the advantage of Amphilochian guides in their own country, 
marched by an unfrequented mountain road to Idomené; 
the other, under Demosthenés himself, went directly through 
the pass leading from Idomené to Olpe. After march- 
ing all night, they reached the camp of the Ambrakiots a 
little before daybreak—Demosthenés himself with his 
Messenians in the van. The surprise was complete. The 
Ambrakiots were found still lying down and asleep, while 
even the sentinels, uninformed of the recent battle—hearing 
themselves accosted in the Doric dialect by the Messenians, 
whom Demosthenés had placed in front for that express 
urpose—and not seeing very clearly in the morning twi- 
fight-—mistook them for some of their own fellow-citizens 
coming back from the other camp. The Akarnanians and 
Messenians thus fell among the Ambrakiots sleeping and 
unarmed, and without any possibility of resistance. Large 
numbers of them were destroyed on the spot, and the re- 
mainder fled in all directions among the neighbouring 
mountains, none knowing the roads and the country. It 
was the country of the Amphilochians—-subjects of Am- 
brakia, but subjects averse to their condition, and now 
making use of their perfect local knowledge and light-armed 
equipment, to inflict a terrible revenge on their masters. 
Some of the Ambrakiots became entangled in ravines— 
others fell into ambuscades laid by the Amphilochians. 
Others again, dreading most of all to fall into the hands of 
the Amphilochians—barbaric in race as well as intensely 
hostile in feeling—and seeing no other possibility of es- 
caping them—swam off to the Athenian ships cruising 
along the shore. There were but a small proportion of 
them who survived to return to Ambrakia.! 
The complete victory of Idomené, admirably prepared 
by Demosthenés, was achieved with scarce any loss. The 
arnanians, after erecting their trophy and despoiling 


' Thuoyd. iii, 11%, 
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the enemy’s dead, prepared to carry off the arms thus taken 
to Argos. 

On the morrow, .however, before this was done, they 
were visited by a herald, coming from those ,. soy 
Ambrakiots who had fled into the Agrman the Ambra- 
territory, after the battle of Olps and the sub- Kiot herald 
sequent pursuit. He came with the customary the grest 
request from defeated soldiers, for permission somber of 
to bury their dead who had fallen in that pursuit. “*"™ 
Neither he, nor those from whom he came, knew anything 
of the destruction of their brethren at Idomené—just as 
these latter had been ignorant of the defeat at Olps; 
while, on the other hand, the Akarnanians in the camp, 
whose minds were full of the more recent and capital a 
vantage at _Idomené, supposed that the message referred 
to the men slain in that engagement. The numerous 
panoplies just acquired at Idomené lay piled up in the 
camp, and the herald, on seeing them, was struck with 
amazement at the size of the heap, so much exceeding the 
number of those who were missing in his own detachment. 
An Akarnanian present asked the reason of his surprise, 
and inquired how many of his comrades had been slain— 
meaning to refer to the slain at Idomené. “About two 
hundred,” the herald replied—“Yet these arms here show, 
not that number, but more than a thousand men.”—“Then 
they. are not the arms of those who fought with us.”— 
“Nay—but they are—if ye were the persons who fought 
yesterday at Idomené.”—“We fought with no one yesterday: 
it was the day before yesterday, in the retreat.”—“Q, then 
—ye have to learn, that we were engaged yesterday with 
these others, who were on their march as reinforcement 
from the city of Ambrakia.” 

The unfortunate herald now learnt for the first time 
that the large reinforcement from his city had been cut to 
pieces. So acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and 
surprise, that he raised a loud cry of woe, and hurried 
away at once, without saying another word; not even pro- 
secuting his request about the burial of the dead bodies 
—which appears on this fatal occasion to have been 
neglected. 1 

His grief was justified by the prodigious magnitude 


1 Thuoyd. iif. 113, 
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of the calamity, which Thucydidés considers to have 


Defenceless been the greatest that afflicted any Grecian 
condition. city during the whole war prior to the peace of 
of Ambra- Nikias; so incredibly great, indeed, that though 
kis after , he had learnt the number slain, he declines to 
loss. set it down, from fear of not being believed—a 


scruple which we his readers have much reason to regret. 
It appears that nearly the whole adult military population 
of Ambrakia was destroyed, and Demosthenés was urgent 
with the Akarnanians to march thither at once. Had they 
consented, Thucydidés tells us positively that the city 
would have surrendered without a blow.: But they refused 
to undertake the enterprise, fearing (according to the 
historian) that the Athenians at Ambrakia would be more 
troublesome neighbours to them than the Ambrakiots. 
That this reason was operative we need not doubt: but it 
can hardly have been either the single, or even the chief 
reason; for had it been so, they would have been equally 
afraid of Athenian cooperation in the blockade of Leukas, 
which they had strenuously solicited from Demosthenés, 


1Thucyd. fii. 118. xé90¢ yép fourth—were composed during the 


TOUTO pia xdAst “EAAnvLa péyrotov 
bh tov xata tov rékepov tévis 
éyéveco, Kal dpOpdv od Fypadpa 
tWy axolavévtwy, Stétt Entotov +d 
miffog dAdyetar dxoltobar, we 
npde td péye0oe tH xédkewc. ‘Ap- 
apaxlay pévros ofSa Ere et sBovdr- 
Onosy "Axapvavec xal ‘Apoldoyor, 
*AOnyalore xat AnpooBéver nevOdpevor, 
eereiv, adbtofoel Gv efiow viv dé 
Barony, ph of "Adnvaies yovtsc ad- 
THY yadexwrepor spice xeporxot wor. 

We may remark that the ex- 
pression xata tov nédspov tévos— 
when it occurs in the first, second, 
third, or first half of the fourth 
Book of Thucydidis—seems to 
allude to the first tan years of the 
Peloponnesian war, which ended 
with the peace of Nikias, 

In a careful dissertation, by 
Frans Wolfgang Ullrich, analysing 
the structure of the history of 
Thueydidis, it is made to appear 
that the first, second, and third 
Books, with the first half of the 


interval between the peace of Ni- 
kias and the beginning of the last 
nine years of the war, called the 
Dekeleian war; allowing for two 
passages in these early books which 
must have been subsequently in- 
troduced. 

The later books seem to have 
been taken up by Thucydidés as 
@ separate work, continuing the 
former. And a sort of separate pre- 
face is given for them (v. 26), yé- 
pape S& xai tatta 6 abtde Gouxu- 
Blane AOyvaioe d€yjc, dc. It is in 
this later portion that he first 
takes up the view peculiar to him, 
of reckoning the whole twenty- 
seven years as one continued war 
only pominally interrapted (Ul) 
rich, Beitrige zur Erklirung des 
Thukydidés, p. 85, 125, 138, dc, 
Hamburgh, 1846). 

Compare tv tp xodépep tepds (ii, 
98), which in Mike manner means 
the war prior to the peace of Ni- 
kias. 
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and had quarrelled with him for refusing. Ambrakia was 
legs near to them than Leukas—and in its present exhausted 
state, inspired less fear: but the displeasure arising 
from the former refusal of Demosthenés had probably 
never been altogether appeased, nor were they sorry 
to find an opportunity of mortifying him in a similar 
mann 


er. 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred panoplies 
were first set apart as the perquisite of Attempt to 
Demosthenés: the remainder were then distri- ¢eloulate | 
buted, one-third for the Athenians, the other the Ambra- 
two-thirds among the Akarnanian townships, kote. 

The immense reserve personally appropriated to Demos- 
thenés enables us to make some vague conjecture as to 
the total loss of Ambrakiots. The fraction of one-third, 
assigned to the Athenian people, must have been, we may 
imagine, six times as great, and perhaps even in larger 
proportion, than the reserve of the general. For the latter 
was at that time under the displeasure of the people, and 
anxious above all things to regain their favour—an object 
which would be frustrated rather than promoted, if his 
personal share of the arms were not greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the collective claim of the city. Reasoning upon 
this supposition, the panoplies assigned to Athens would 
be 1800, and the total of Ambrakiot slain whose arms be- 
came public property would be 5400. To which must be 
-added some Ambrakiots killed in their flight from Idomené 
by the Amphilochians, in dells, ravines, and by-places: 
probably those Amphilochians, who slew them, would 
appropriate the arms privately, without bringing them into 
the general stock. Upon this calculation, the total number 
of Ambrakiots'slain in both battles and both pursuits, would 
be about 6000; a number suitable to the grave expressions 
of Thucydidés, as well as to his statements, that the first 
detachment which marched to Olp# was 3000 strong—and 
that the message sent home invoked as reinforcement the 
total force of the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia 
had ‘become, is still more conclusively proved by the 
fact that the Corinthians were obliged shortly after- 
wards to send by land a detachment of 300 hoplites for its 
ence, ! 


1 Thucyd. ili. 114. Diodorus (xii. 60) abridges the narrative of Thu. 
eydidés, 
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‘The Athenian triremes soon returned to their station 


Convention at Naupaktus, after which a convention was 
concluded concluded between the Akarnanians and Am- 
Ambrakia philochians, on the one side, and the Ambrakiots 
onone side, and Peloponnesians (who had fled after the 
Akarna- battle of Olpe into the territory of Salynthius 
nians and and the Agri) on the other—ensuring a safe 
jochians on and unmolested egress to both of the latter.! 
the other. 


With the Ambrakiots a more permanent paci- 
fication was effected: the Akarnanians and Amphilochians 
concluded with them’a peace and alliance for 100 years, 
on condition that they should surrender all the Amphi- 
lochian territory and hostages in their possession, and 
should bind themselves to furnish no aid to Anaktorium, 
then in hostility to the Akarnanians. Each party however 
maintained its separate alliance—the Ambrakiots with the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, the Akarnaniass with Athens. 
It was stipulated that the Akarnanians should not be 
required to assist the Ambrakiots against Athens, nor the 
Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians against the Pelopon- 
nesian league; but against all other enemies, each engaged 
to lend aid to the other.? 

To Demosthenés personally, the events on the coast 


Return of Of the Ambrakian Gulf proved a signal good 
Demos- fortune, well-earned indeed by the ail which 
triumph to he had displayed, He was enabled to atone 
Athens. = for his imprudence in the Aitolian expedition, 


and to re-establish himself in the favour of the Athenian 
people. He sailed home in triumph to Athens, during the 


‘ Thucyd. ifi. 114. ‘Axapvdvec 8% 
xat "Apolroyor, aredGdvtwy >AQn- 
vaiwy xal Anpocbévouc, toig we Za- 
AbvOtov xal "Aypalouc xatapuyobery 
"Apxpaxtbtate xat [HTsdonovvyciorc 
avayw@pyow éonsiozvto && Oiviadwy, 
olnsp xat petavéotycay napa Daddy- 
Brov. 

This is a very difficult passage. 
Hermann has conjectured, and 
Poppo, Gdller, and Dr. Arnold, 
all approve, the reading napa Za- 
vuvOlou instead of the two last 
words of the sentence. The 
passage might certainly be con- 
strued with this emendation, though 


there would still be an awkward- 
ness in the position of the relat- 
ive ofxep with regard to its ante- 
cedent, and in the position of the 
particle xal, which ought then prope 
erly to come after petavéctygay 
and not before it. The sentence 
would then mean, that “the Am- 
brakiots and Peloponnesians, who 
had originally taken refuge with 
Salynthius, had moved away from 
his territory to Giniadz,” from 
which place they were now to en- 
joy safe departure. 
® Thucyd. dii, 114. . 
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course of the winter, with his reserved present of 300 
panoplies, which acquired additional value from the 
accident, that the larger number of panoplies, reserved 
out of the spoil for the Athenian people, were captured at 
sea, and never reached Athens. Accordi ey, those brought 
by Demosthenés were the only trophy of the victory, and 
as such were deposited in the Athenian temples, where 
Thucydidés mentions them as still existing at the time when 
he wrote.! 

It was in this same autumn that the Athenians were 
induced by an oracle to undertake the more Purifica- 
complete purification of the sacred island of ton of 
Delos. This step was probably taken to pro- the Athe- 
pitiate Apollo, smce they were under the per- nians. Be. 
suasion that the terrible visitation of the epi- Delian the 
demic was owing to his wrath. And as it was festival 
about this period that the second attack of the Mat splon. 
epidemic, after having lasted a year, disappear- dour. 
ed—many of them probably ascribed this relief to the 
effect of their pious cares at Delos. All the tombs in the 
island were opened; the dead bodies were then exhumed 
and re-interred in the neighbouring island of Rheneia: and 
orders were given that for the future neither deaths nor 
births should take place in the sacred island. Moreover 
the ancient Delian festival—once the common point of 
meeting and solemnity for the whole Ionic race, and 
celebrated for its musical contests, before the Lydian and 
Persian conquests had subverted the freedom and prosper- 
ity of Ionia—was now renewed. The Athenians celebrated 
the festival with its accompanying matches, even the 
chariot-race, in a manner more splendid than had ever 
been known in former times. They appointed a similar 
festival to be celebrated every fourth year. At this period 
they were excluded both from the Olympic and the Pythian 

ames, which probably made the revival of the Delian 
festival more gratifying to them. The religious zeal 
and munificence of Villas were strikingly displayed at 
elos.? 


3 Thuocyd, iif, 114. Td 8& voy peta thy tie Altwilac Euppopay axd 
dyaxeipeva dy rotc Artixotcs tabtye tiie xpdtewe ddesctépa 4 xd- 
Lepotc Annocbéver te ypéOycav, tpra- Godoc. 
nocias xavoxdlat, mai Gywyv adtde * Thuoyd, fii. 104; Plutarch, Ni- 
zatéxAsucs. Kat dyéveto dpa abt@ kias,0.8,4; Diodor. xii. 58 
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CHAPTER LIL 


SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR.—CAPTURE OF 
SPHAKTERIA. : 


Tors invasion of Attica by the Lacedsmonians had now 
Seventh become an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in 
year ofthe every year of the war except the third and sixth, 
war—in't and then omitted only from accidental causes: 
Attica. though the same hopes were no longer enter- 
B.0. 426. tained from it as at the commencement of the 
war. During the present spring, Agis king of Sparta con- 
ducted the Peloponnesian army into the territory, seem- 
ingly about the end of April, and repeated the usual 
ravages. 

t seemed however as if Korkyra were about to become 
Distress in the principal scene of the years military opera- 
Korkyr, _ tions. For the exiles of the oligarchical party, 
attack of having come back to the island and fortified 
the cliger- themselves on Mount Isténé, carried on war 
exiles. A with so much activity against the Korkyreans 
Feloponne- in the city, that distress and even famine reigned 
and an there. Sixty Peloponnesian triremes were sent 
Athenian - thither to assist the aggressors. As soon as it 
bot’ sant. += Decame known at Athens how hardly the Kor- 
thither. kyresans in the city were pressed, orders were 

iven to an Athenian fleet of orty triremes, about to sail 
or Sicily under Eurymedon and Sophoklés, to halt in their 
voyage at Korkyra, and to lend whatever aid might be 
needed.1 But during the course of this voyage, an in- 
cident occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor imagined 
by any one, which gave a new character and promise to 
the whole war—illustrating forcibly the observations of 
Periklés and Archidamus before its commencement, on the 
impossibility of calculating what turn events might take.? 
So high did Demosthenés stand in the favour of his 
Demos- countrymen after his brilliant successes in the 
thenés goes’ Ambrakian Gulf, that they granted him per- 
the Atae- mission at his own request to go aboard and to 
nian Sees = employ the fleet in any descent which he might 
separate think expedient on the coast of Peloponnesus. 
commana. ‘The attachment of this active officer to the 


’4Thucyd. iv. 2, 8, ® Thacyd. 1. 140; fi. 11. 
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Messenians at Naupaktus inspired him with the idea of 
planting a detachment of them on some well-chosen mari- 
time post in the ancient Messenian territory, from whence 
they would be able permanently to harass the Lacedemo- 
nians and provoke revolt among the Helots—the more s0 
from their analogy of race and dialect. The Messenians, 
active in privateering, and doubtless well-acquainted with 
the points of this coast, all of which had formerly belonged 
to their ancestors, had probably indicated to him Pylus on 
the southwestern shore. 

That ancient and Homeric name was applied specially 
and properly to denote the promontory which forms the 
northern termination of the modern bay of Navarino op- 
posite to the island of Sphagia or Sphakteria; though in 
vague language the whole neighbouring district seems also 
to have been called Pylus. Accordingly, in circumnavi- 
gating Laconia, Demosthenés requested that the fleet might 

e detained at this spot long enough to enable him to 
fortify it, engaging himself to stay afterwards and maintain 
it with a garrison. It was an uninhabited promontory— 
about forty-five miles from Sparta, that is, as far distant 
as any portion of her territory—presenting rugged cliffs, 
and easy of defence both by sea and land. But its great 
additional recommendation, with reference to the maritime 
power of Athens, consisted in its overhanging the spacious 
and secure basin now called the bay of Navarino. That 
basin was fronted and protected by the islet He Axes 
called Sphakteria or Sphagia, untrodden, un- ppon Fylns 
tenanted and full of wood: which stretchedalong for erection 
the coast for about a mile and three quarters, of fort. 
leaving only two narrow entrances; one at its Pyius and 
northern end, opposite to the position fixed on Sphakteria. 
by Demosthenés, so confined as to admit only two triremes 
abreast—the other at the southern end about four times as 
broad; while the inner water approached by these two 
channels was both roomy and protected. It was on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, a little within the northern or 
narrowest of the two channels, that Demosthenés proposed 
to plant his little fort—the ground being itself eminently 
favourable, with a spring of fresh water! in the centre of 
the promontory.? 


4 Thucyd. iv. 26. Pylus. The description given by 
* Topography of Sphakteria and Thucydidés, of the memorable 
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But Eurymedon and Sophoklés decidedly rejected all 
proposition of delay; and with much reason, since they 


incidents in or near Pylus and 
Sphakteria, is perfectly clear, intel- 
ligible, and consistent with itself, as 
to topography. But when we consult 
the topography of the scene as it 
stands now, we find various cir- 
cumstances which cannot possibly 
be reconciled with Thucydidés. 
Both Colonel Leake (Travels in 
the Morea, vol. i. p. 402-415) and 
Dr. Arnold (Appendix to the second 
and third volume of his Thucydi- 
dés, p. 444) have given plans of 
the coast, accompanied with valu- 
able remarks, 

The main discrepancy, between 
the statement of Thucydidés and 
the present state of the coast, is 
to be found in the breadth of the 


two channels between Sphakteria’ 


and the mainland. The southern 


entrance into the bay of Navarino: 


is now between 1300 and 1400 yards, 
with a depth of water varying from 
5, 7, 28, 88 fathoms; whereas Thu- 
cydidés states it as having only 
@ breadth adequate to admit eight 
or nine triremes abreast. The 
northern entrance is about 150 yards 
in width, with a shoal or bar of 
sand lying across it on which there 
are not more than eighteen inches 
of water: Thucydidés tells us that 
it afforded room for no more than 
two triremes,. and his narrative 
implies a much greater depth of 
water, so as to make the entrance 
for triremes perfectly unobstructed. 


Colonel Leake supposes that 


Thucydidés was misinformed as to 
the breadth of the southern pas- 
sage; but Dr. Arnold has on this 
point given a satisfactory reply— 
that the narrowness is not merely 
affirmed in'the numbers of Thucy- 
didés, but is indirectly implied in 
his narrative, where he tells us 
that the Lacedwmonians intended 


to choke up both of them by trire- 
mes closely packed. Obviously 
this expedient could not be dreamt 
of, except for a very narrow mouth. 
The same reply suffices against the 
doubts which Bloomfield and Poppo 
(Comment. p. 10) raise about the 
genuineness of the numerals éxtw 
or évéa in Thucydidés; a doubt 
which merely transfers the sup- 
posed error from Thucydidés to the 
writer of the MS. 

Dr. Arnold has himself raised a 
still graver doubt; whether the 
island now called Sphagia be re- 
ally the same as Sphakteria, and 
whether the bay of Navarino be 
the real harbour of Pylus. He 
suspects: that the Pale-Navarino, 
which has been generally under- 
stood to be Pylus, was in reality 
the ancient Sphakteria, separated 
from the mainland in ancient times 
by a channel at the north as well 
as by another at the south-east— 
though now it is not an island at 
all. He farther suspects that the 
lake or lagoon called Lake of 
Osmyn Aga, north of the harbour 
of Navarino, and immediately un- 
der that which he supposes to have 
been Sphakteria—was the ancient 
harbour of Pylus, in which the sea- 
fight between the Athenians and 
Lacedsmonians took place. He 
does not indeed assert this as-a 
positive opinion, but leans to it 
as the most probable—admitting 
that there are difficulties either 
Way. 

Dr Arnold has stated some of the 
difficulties which beset this hypo- 
thesis (p. 447), but there is one 
which he has not stated, which 
appears to me the most formidable 
of all, and quite fatal to the ad- 
missiblity of his opinion. If the 
Paleokastro of Navarino was the 
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had been informed (though seemingly. without truth) that 


the Peloponnesian fleet had actually reached 
Korkyra. They might well have remembered 
the mischief which had ensued three years be- 
fore, from the delay of the reinforcement sent 
to Phormio in some desultory operations on the 
coast of Krete. The fleet accordingly passed 
by Pylus without stopping: but a terrible storm 
drove them back and forced them toseek shelter 
in the very harbour which Demosthenés had 
fixed upon—the only harbour anywhere near. 


Eurymedon 
the admiral 
of the fleet 
insists upon 
going on to 
orkyra, 
without 
stopping at 
Pylus. The 
fleet are 
driven into 
Pylus by a 
storm. 


That officer took advantage of this accident to renew his 
proposition, which however appeared to the commanders 


chimerical. There were plenty 
loponnesus (they said), if he 


of desert capes round Pe- 
chose to waste the resources 


of the city in occupying them. They remained unmoved 
by his reasons in reply. Finding himself thus unsuccess- 
ful, Demosthenés presumed upon the undefined permission 


anted to him by the Athenian people, to address himself 
Fest to the soldiers, last of all to the taxiarchs or inferior 


real ancient Sphakteria, it must 
have been a second island situated 
to the northward of Sphagia. There 
must therefore have been two is- 
lands close together off the coast 
and near the scene. Now if the 
reader will follow the account of 
Thuoydidés, he will see that there 
certainly was no more than one 
island—Sphakteria, without any 
other near or adjoining to it: see 
especially c. 13: the Athenian fleet 
under Eurymedon, on first arriving, 
was obliged to go back some dis- 
tance to the island of. Prété, be- 
cause the island of Sphakteria was 
fall of Lacedwmonian hoplites: if 
Dr. Arnold’s hypothesis were ad- 
mitted, there would have been 
nothing to hinder them from land- 
ing on Sphagia itself—the same 
inference may be deduced from c. 8. 
The statement of Pliny (H. N. iv. 
12) that there were tres Sphagia 
off Pylus, unless we suppose with 


Hardouin that two of them were- 


mere rocks, appears to me incon- 


seems noway extravagant: 


sistent with the account of Thu- 
cydidés, 

I think that there is no alterna- 
tive except to suppose that a great 
alteration has taken place in the 
two-passages which separate Spha- 
gia from the mainland, during the 
interval of 2400 years which sepa- 
rates us from Thucydidés. The 
mainland to the south of Navarino 
must have been much nearer than 
it is now to the southern portion 
of Sphagia, while the northern 
passage also must have been then 
both narrower and clearer. To 
suppose a change in the configura- 
tion of the coast to this extent, 
any 
other hypothesis which may be 
started will be found involved in 
much greater difficulty. 

4‘ Thucyd. iv. 8. The account, 
alike meagre and inaccurate, given 
by Diodorus of these interesting 
events in Pylus and Sphakteria, 
will be found in Diodor. xii. 61-64. 
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officers—and to persuade them to second his project, even 
ainst the will of the commanders. Much inconvenience 
might well have arisen from such clashing of authority: 
but it happened that both the soldiers and the taxiarc 
took the same view of the case as their commanders, and 
refused compliance. Nor can we be surprised at such re- 
luctance, when we reflect upon the seeming improbability 
of being able to maintain such a post against the great 
real, and still greater supposed, superiority of Lacedsmo- 
nian land-force. It happened however that the fleet was 
detained there for some days by stormy weather; so that 
the soldiers, having nothing to do, were seized with the 
spontaneous impulse of occupying themselves with the 
fortification, and crowded around to execute it with all the 
Demose emulation of eager volunteers. Having contem- 
thenés plated nothing of the kind on starting from 
placa, Athens, they had neither tools for cutting stone, 
through the nor hods for carrying mortar.! Accordingly 
voluntary , they were compelled to build their wall by 
soldiers. collecting such pieces of rock or stones as they 
He is left found, and putting them together as each hap- 
a garrison pened to fit in: whenever mortar was needed, 
Rest goee they brought it up on their bended backs, with 
on to hands joined behind them to prevent it from 
Korkyrs. slipping away. Such deficiencies were made 
up, however, partly by the unbounded ardour of the soldiers, 
partly by the natural difficulties of the ground, which hard] 
required fortification except at particular points; the wor 
was completed in a rough way in six days, and Demosthenés 
was left in garrison with five ships, while Eurymedon with 
the main fleet sailed away to Korkyra. The crews of the 
five ships (two of which, however, were sent away to warn 
E edon afterwards) would amount to about 1000 men 
in all. But there presently arrived two armed Messenian 
privateers, from which Deniosthenés obtained a reinforce- 
ment of forty Messenian hoplites, together with a supply 
of wicker shields, though more fit for show than for use, 
wherewith to arm his rowers. Altogether, it appears that 
he must have had about 200 hoplites, besides the half- 


armed seamen. 2 


‘ Thucyd. iv. 4 xoddodc) of his hoplites round the 
2 Thucyd. iv. 9 Demosthenés walls of his post, and selected 
placed the greater mumber (toc sixty of them to march down to 
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Intelligence of this attempt to plant, even upon the 
Lacedzmonian territory, the annoyance and in- slow march 
sult of a hostile post, was soon transmitted to of the Lace- 
Sparta. Yet no immediate measures were taken to recover 
to march to the spot; as well from the natura] Pylus. 
slowness of the Spartan character, strengthened by a festival 
which happened to be then going on, as from the confidence 
catertaine! that, whenever attacked, the expulsion of the 
enemy was certain. A stronger impression however was 
made by the news upon the Lacedsmonian army invading 
Attica, who were at the same time suffering from want of 
provisions (the corn not being yet ripe), and from an 
unusually cold spring: accordingly Agis marched them back 
to Sparta, and the fortification of Pylus thus produced the 
effect of abridging the invasion to the unusually short 
period of fifteen days. It operated in like manner to the 
protection of Korkyra: for the Peloponnesian fleet, recently 
arrived thither or still on its way, received orders im- 
mediately to return for the attack of Pylus. Having avoided 
the Athenian fleet by transporting the ships across the 
isthmus at Leukas, it reached Pylus about the same time 
as the Lacedemonian land-force from Sparta, composed of 
the Spartans themselves and the neighbouring ericki. 
For the more distant Pericki, as well as the Pelopon- 
nesian allies, being just returned from Attica, though sum- 
moned to come as soon as they could, did not accompany 
this first march.1 

At the last moment before the Peloponnesian fleet 
came in and occupied the harbour, Demosthenés detached 
two out of his five triremes to warn Eurymedon and the 
main fleet, and to entreat immediate succour: , | 
the remaining ships he hauled ashore under the tions of De 
fortification, protecting them by palisades mosthents 
planted in front, and prepared to defend himself Pyius 
in the best manner he could. Having posted the sgsinst 
larger portion of his force—some of them mere “ 
seamen without arms, and many only half-armed—round 
the assailable points of the fortification, to resist attacks 
from the land-force, he himself, with sixty chosen hoplites 
and a few bowmen, marched out of the fortification down 
to the sea-shore. It was on that side that the wall was 


the shore. This implies a total which can hardly be less than 300. 
1 Thucyd, iv. 8, 
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weakest, for the Athenians, confident in their naval su. 
periority, had given themselves little trouble to provide 
against an assailant fleet. Accordingly, Demosthenés 
foresaw that the great stress of the attack would lie on the 
sea-side. His only safety consisted in preventing the enemy 
from landing; a purpose, seconded by the rocky and perilous 
shore, which left no possibility of approach for ships except 
on a narrow space immediately under the fortification. It 
was here that he took post, on the water’s edge, addressing 
a few words of encouragement to his men, and warning them 
that it was useless now to display acuteness in summing 
up perils which were but too obvious—and that the only 
chance of escape lay in boldly encountering the enemy be- 
fore they could set foot ashore; the difficulty of effecting 
a landing from ships in the face of resistance being better 
known to Athenian mariners than to any one else.1 


With a fleet of forty-three triremes under Thrasy- 
Proceed- melidas, and a powerful land-force, simul- 
ings of the taneously attacking, the Lacedemonians had 
ace ian good hopes of storming at once a rock so hastily 
army—they converted into a military post. But as the 
techmentto foresaw that the first attack might possibly fail, 
occupy the and that the fleet of Eurymedon would probably 
Sohakteria, return, they resolved to occupy forthwith the 
opposite island of Sphakteria, the natural place where 
Pylus. the Athenian fleet would take station for the 
purpose of assisting the garrison ashore. The neighbour- 
ing coast on the mainland of Peloponnesus was both har- 
bourless and hostile, so that there was no other spot near, 
where they could take station. And the Lacedemonian 
commanders reckoned upon being able to stop up, as it 
were mechanically, both the two intrances into the harbour, 
by triremes lashed together from the island to the mainland, 
with their prows pointing outwards: so that they would be 
able at any rate, occupying the island as well as the two 
channels, to keep off the Athenian fleet, and to hold De- 
mosthenés closely blocked up? on the rock of Pylus, where 
his provisions would quickly fail him. With these views 
they drafted off by lot some hoplites from each of the 
Spartan lochi, accompanied as usual by Helots, and sent 


' Thucyd, iv. 10. mhoug Taig vavely dvtumpipots BOLAY 
2 Thucyd. iv. 8 tobs piv obvEc- xAqoetv Exeddov. 
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them across to Sphakteria; while their land-force and their 
fleet approached at once to attack the fortification. 

Of the assault on the land-side we hear little. The 
Lacedemonians were proverbially unskilful in .y,,~ sttsck 
the attack of anything like a fortified place, the ‘place 
and they appear now to have made little im- DY ses end 
pression. But the chief stress and vigour of gallantcon- 
the attack came on the sea-side, as Demosthenés duct of Bra 
had foreseen. The landing-place, even where attack on 
practicable, was still rocky and difficult—and the se 
so narrow in dimensions, that the Lacedsmonian 
ships could only approach by small squadrons at a time; 
while the Athenians maintained their ground firmly to pre- 
vent a single man from setting foot onland. The assailing 
triremes rowed up with loud shouts and exhortations to 
each other, striving to get so placed as that the hoplites 
in the bow could effect a landing: but such were the diff- 
culties arising partly from the rocks and partly from the 
defence, that squadron after squadron tried this in vain. 
Nor did even the gallant example of Brasidas procure for 
them any better success. That officer, commanding a 
trireme, and observing that some of the pilots near him 
were cautious in driving their ships close in shore for fear 
of staving them against the rocks, indignantly called to 
them not to spare the planks of their vessels when the 
enemy had insulted them by erecting a fort in the country: 
Lacedzmonians (he exclaimed) ought to carry the landing 
by force, even though their ships should be dashed to 
pieces: the Peloponnesian allies ought to be forward in 
sacrificing their ships for Sparta, in return for the many 
services which she had rendered to them.: Foremost in 
performance as well as in exhortation, Brasidas constrained 
his own pilot to drive his ship close in, and advanced in 
person even on to the landing-steps, for the purpose of 
leaping first ashore. But here he stood exposed to all the 
weapons of the Athenian defenders, who beat him back 
and pierced him with so many wounds, that he fainted 
away and fell back in to the bows (or foremost part of the 
trireme, beyond the rowers); while his shield, slipping away 
from the arm, dropped down and rolled overboard into the 


1 Thucyd. iv. 11, 12; Diodor. xii. he contrasts the looseness and 
Consult an excellent note of Dr. exaggeration of Diodorus with the 
Arnold on this passage, in which modest distinctness of Thucydidés. 
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sea. His ship was obliged to retire, like the rest, without 
having effected any landing. All these successive attacks 
from the sea, repeated for one whole day and a part of the 
next, were repulsed by Demosthenés and his little band 
with victorious bravery. To both sides it seemed a strange 
reversal of ordinary relations,’ that the Athenians, essen- 
tially maritime, should be fighting on land—and that too 
Lacedemonian Jand—against the Lacedemonians, the 
select land-warriors of Greece, now on ship-board, and 
striving in vain to compass a landing on their own shore. 
The Athenians, in honour of their success, erected a trophy, 
the chief ornament of which was the shield of Brasidas, 
cast ashore by the waves. 

On the third day, the Lacedemonians did not repeat 
Return of their attack, but sent some of their vessels round 
Eurymedon to Asiné in the Messenian Gulf for timber to 
and the _ construct battering machines; which they 


Atheni 
feet to intended to employ against the wall of Demos- 
Pylus. thenés on the side towards the harbour, where 


it was higher, and could not be assailed without machines, 
but where at the same time there was great facility in land- 
ing—for their previous attack had been made on the side 
fronting the sea, where the wall was lower, but the dif_i- 
culties of landing insuperable. 2 

But before these ships came back, the face of affairs 
was seriously changed by the unwelcome return of the 
Athenian fleet from Zakynthus under Eurymedon, rein- 
forced by four Chian ships and some of the guard-ships at 
Naupaktus, so as now to muster fifty sail. The Athenian 
admiral, finding the enemy’s fleet in possession of the har- 
bour, and seeing both the island of Sphakteria occupied, 
and the opposite shore covered with Lacedzemonian hop- 
lites’—for the allies from all parts of Peloponnesus had 
now arrived—looked around in vain for a place to land. 
He could find no other night-station except the uninhabited 
island of Prété, not very far distant. From hence he sailed 
forth in the morning to Pylus, prepared for a naval engage- 


' Thuoyd, iv. 12, éxi nodkb yap xatad tov Atdva teiyor Soc pev 
txolse tHe 86Ene dv tH tOTE, Toig Eystv, anoPacews 4 partota obane 
pev Hreipwtarc padiota slvar xalca édeiv pnyavatc. See Poppo’s note 
aela xpatlororc, toic 8& Badagciore upon this passage. 
ce xal tate vavel nAsiotov mpodyety. ? Thucyd. iv, 14, 

2 Thucyd. iv. 13. édnifovtes to 
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ment—hoping that perhaps the Lacedwmonians might come 
out to fight him in the open sea, but resolved, if this did 
not happen, to force his way in and attack the fleet in the 
harbour; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria and the 
mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manoeuvre. 
The Lacedemonian admirals, seemingly confounded by 
the speed of the Athenian fleet in coming back, never 
thought of sailing out of the harbour to fight, nor did they 
even realise their scheme of blocking up the two entrances 
of the harbour with triremes closely lashed together. 
Leaving both entrances open, they determined to defend 
themselves within: but even here, so defective were their 


_ precautions, that several of their triremes were yet moored, 


and the rowers not fully aboard, when the Athenian ad- 
mirals sailed in by both entrances at once, to attack them. 
Most of the Lacedsemonian triremes, afloat and we derests 


_in fighting trim, resisted the attack for a certain the Lace- 


time, but were at length vanquished and driven {@monian | 


back to the shore, many of them with serious harbour of 
injury.? Five of them were captured and towed ?9!¥* 

off one with all her crew aboard. The Athenians, vigorously 
pursuing their success, drove against such as took refuge 
on the shore, as well as those which were not manned at 
the moment when the attack began, and had not been able 
to get afloat or into action. Some of the vanquished trire- 
mes being deserted by their crews, who jumped out upon 


1 Thucyd. iv.18. The Lacedemo- 
nians xapeaxsudtovto, hv donkey th, 
We ev TH Atwéve Gvte 0d opexp~ vav- 
payyocovtec. 

The expression “the harbour 
which was not small,” to designate 
the spacious bay of Navarino, has 
excited much remark from Mr. 
Bloomfield and Dr. Arnold, and 
was indeed one of the reasons 
which induced the latter to suspect 
that the harbour meant by Thucy- 
didés was not the bay of Navarino, 
but the neighbouring lake of Os- 
myn Aga. 

I have already discussed that 
supposition in a former note: but 
in reference to the expression od 
Cpixp@, we may observe, first, that 
the use of negative expressions to 


convey a positive idea would be 
in the ordinary manner of Thucy- 
didés, 

Bys farther—I have stated in a 
previous note that it is indispen- 
sable, in my judgement, to suppose 
the island of Sphakteria to have 
touched the mainland much more 
closely ingthe time of Thucydidés 
than it does now. At that time 


‘therefore, very probably, the basin 


of Navarino was not so large as 
we now find it. 

* Thucyd. iv. 14. Etpwoay piv 
nodhae, révte 8’ EXaBov. We cannot 
in English speak of wounding a 
trireme—though the Greek word 
is both lively and accurate, to re- 
present the blow inflicted by the 
impinging beak of an enemy’s ship. 
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the land, the Athenians were proceeding to tow them off, 
when the Lacedsmonian hoplites on the shore opposed a ~ 
new and strenuous resistance. Excited to the utmost pitch 
by witnessing the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, and 
aware of the cruel consequences which turned upon it— 
they marched all armed into the water, seized the ships to 
revent them from being dragged off, and engaged in a 
vesperate conflict to baffle the assailants. We have already 
seen a similar act of bravery, two years before, on the part 
of the Messenian hoplites accompanying the fleet of Phormio 
near Naupaktus.: Extraordinary daring and valour was 
here displayed on both sides, in the attack as well as in the 
defence, and such was the clamour and confusion, that 
neither the land-skill of the Lacedemonians, nor the sea- 
skill of the Athenians, were of much avail: the contest was 
one of personal valour, and considerable suffering, on both 
sides. At length the Lacedemonians carried their point, 
and saved all the ships ashore; none being carried away 
except those at first captured. Both parties thus separated: 
the Athenians retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they 
were doubtless hailed with overflowing joy by their com- 
rades, and where they erected a trophy for their victory— 
giving up the enemy’s dead for burial, and picking up the 
oating wrecks and pieces.? 
But the great prize of the victory was neither in the 
The Lace. five ships captured, nor in the relief afforded to 
demonian the besieged at Pylus. It lay in the hoplites 
detachment occupying the island of Sphakteria, who were 
up by the now cut off from the mainland, as well as from 
Athenian all supplies. The Athenians, sailing round it in 
island of triumph, already looked upon them as their 
Sphakteria prisoners; while the Lacedemonians on the 
concluded opposite mainland, deeply distressed but not 
at Pylus. knowing «what to do, sent to Sparta for advice. 
So grave was the emergency, that the Ephors came in 
person to the spot forthwith. Since they could still muster 
sixty triremes, a greater number than the Athenians— 
besides a large force on land, and the whole command of 
the resources of the country,—while the Athenians had no 
footing on shore except the contracted promontory of Pylus, 
we might have imagined that a strenuous effort to carry 
off the imprisoned detachment across the narrow strait to 


§ See above in this History, chap. xlix. * Thucyd. iv. 18, 14. 
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the mainland would have had a fair chance of success. And 
probably, if either Demosthenés or Brasidas had been in 
command, such an effort would have been made. But Lace- 
dsmonian courage was rather stedfast and unyielding than 
adventurous. Moreover the Athenian superiority at sea 
exercised a sort of fascination over men’s minds analogous 
to that of the Spartans themselves on land; so that the 
Ephors, on reaching Pylus, took a desponding view of their 
position, and sent a herald to the Athenian generals to 
propose an armistice, in order to allow time for envoys to 
go to Athens and treat for peace. 

To this Eurymedon and Demosthenés assented, and 
an armistice was concluded on the following terms. The 
Lacedsmonians agreed to surrender not only all their 
triremes now in the harbour, but also all the rest in their 

rts, altogether to the number of sixty; also to abstain 
From all attack upon the fortress at Pylus either by land 
or sea, for such time as should be necessary for the mission 
of envoys to Athens as well as for their return, both to be 
effected in an Athenian trireme provided for the purpose. 
The Athenians on their side engaged to desist from all 
hostilities during the like interval; but it was agreed that 
they should keep strict and unremitting watch over the 
island, yet without landing upon it. For the subsistence 
of the detachment in the island, the Lacedemonians were 
permitted to send over every day two chonikes of barley- 
meal in cakes ready baked, two kotyle of wine,! and some 
meat, for each hoplite—together with half that quantity 
for each of the attendant Helots; but this was al to be 
done under the supervision of the Athenians, with eremp 
tory obligations to send no secret additional supplies. It 
was moreoverexpressly stipulated that if any one provision 
of the armistice, small or great, were violated, the whole 
shouldbe considered as null and void. Lastly, the Atheniuns 


3 Thucyd. iv. 16. The Chenix was 
equivaient to about two pints, 


show that they did not fear abusein 
this item. 


English dry measure: it was con- 
sidered as the usual daily susten- 
ance for a slave. Each Lacedemo- 
nian soldier had therefore double 
of this daily allowance, besides 
meat, in weight and quantity not 
specified : the fact that the quantity 
ef meat is not specified seems to 


The Kotyla contained about half 
a pint, English wine measure: each 
Lacedwmonian soldier had there- 
fore a pint of wine daily. It was al- 
ways the practicein Greece to drink 
the wine with a large admixture 
of water. 
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engaged, on the return of the envoys from Athens, to 
restore the triremes in the same condition as they received 
them. : 

Such terms sufficiently attest the humiliation and 
Mission of anxiety of the Lacedemonians; while the sur- 
Lacedemo- render of their entire naval force, to the number 
to Athens, of sixty triremes, which was. forthwith carried 
to propose into effect, demonstrates at the same time that 
tolicit the they sincerely believed in the possibility of 
release of obtaining peace. Well-aware that they were 
diers in. themselves the original beginners of the war, at 
Sphakteria. g time when the Athenians desired peace—and 
that the latter had besides made fruitless overtures while 
under the pressure of the epidemic—they presumed that 
the same disposition still prevailed at Athens, and that 
their present pacific wishes would be so gladly welcomed 
as to procure without difficulty the relinquishment of the 
prisoners in Sphakteria. 

The Lacedemonian envoys, conveyed to Athens in an 
Athenian trireme, appeared before the public assembly to 
set forth their mission, according to custom, prefacing their 
address with some apologies for that brevity of speech 
which belonged to their country. Their proposition was 
in substance a very simple one—“Give up to us the men 
in the island, and accept, in exchange for this favour, peace, 
with the alliance of Sparta.” They enforced their cause 
by appeals, well-turned and conciliatory, partly indeed to 
the generosity, but still more to the prudential calculation 
of Athens; explicitly admitting the high and glorious van- 
tage-ground on which she was now placed, as well as their 
own humbled dignity and inferior position.2 They, the 
Lacedemonians, the first and greatest power in Greece, 
were smitten by adverse fortune of war—and that too 
without misconduct of their own, so that they were for the 
first time obliged to solicit an enemy for peace; which 
Athens had the precious opportunity of granting, not 
merely with honour to herself, but also in such manner as 
to create in their minds an ineffaceable friendship. And 
it became Athens to make use of her present good fortune 
while she had it,—not to rely upon its permanence nor to 
abuse it by extravagant demands. Her own imperial 


' Thucyd. iv. 21.: compare vii. 18. tac fpetépac viv Evppopac aniddve 
2 Thucyd. iv. 18. yvwee Si xal e, tes, &c. 
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prudence, as well as the present circumstances of the Spar- 
tans, might teach her how unexpectedly the most disastrous 
casualties occurred. By granting what was now asked, 
she might make a peace which would be far more durable 
than if it were founded on the extorted compliances of a 
weakened enemy, because it would rest on Spartan honour 
and gratitude; the greater the previous enmity, the stronger 
would be such reactionary sentiment.1 But if Athens should 
now refuse, and if, in the farther prosecution of the war, 
the men in Sphakteria should perish—a new and inexpiable 
ground of quarrel,? peculiar to Sparta herself, would be 
added to those already subsisting, which rather concerned 
Sparta as the chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy. Nor 
was it only the goodwill and gratitude of the Spartans which 
Athens would earn by accepting the proposition tendered 
to her; she would farther acquire the grace and glory of 
conferring peace on Greece, which all the Greeks would 
recognize as her act. And when once the two pre-eminent 


powers, Athens and Sparta, were establish 


in cordial 


amity, the remaining Grecian states would be too weak to 
resist what they two might prescribe.® | 


1 Thucyd. iv. 19. 

* Thucyd. iv. 20. ftv 8& xadode, 
elxep ndte, Eye: dupotépotc H Evval- 
Azyh, xplv te avyxcotov 3a pgcov 
Jevopevoy Fude xatadrabetv, &v @ 
avdzxn atdrtov Opiv EyOpav xpoc tH 
Rotvy xaitdiay Eyewv, pac de 
stepniyvar Wy viv npoxadodusda. 

I understand these words xotv7 
and (dia agreeably to the explana- 
tion of the Scholiast, from whom 
Dr. Arnold, as well as Poppo and 
Gdller, depart, in my judgement, 
erroneously. The whole war had 
been begun in consequence of the 
complaints of the Peloponnesian 
allies, and of wrongs alleged to 
have been done to them by Athens: 
Sparta herself had no ground of 
complaint—nothing of which she 
desired redress. 

Dr. Arnold translates it— “we 
shall hate you not only nationally, 
for the wound you will have in- 
flicted on Sparta; but. also in- 
dividually, because so many of us 


will have lost our near relations 
from your inflexibility.” “The Spare 
tan aristocracy (he adds) would 
feel it a personal wound to lose 
at once so many of its members, 
connected by blood or marriage 
with its principal families: com- 
pare Thucyd, v. 15.” 

We must recollect however that 
the Athenians could not possibly 
know at this time that the hoplites 
inclosed in Sphakterla belonged 
in great proportion to the first 
families in Sparta. And the Spartan 
envoys would surely have the 
diplomatic prudence to abstain 
from any facts or arguments which 
would reveal, or even suggest, to 
them so important a secret. 

? Thucyd. iv. 2. hudy yap xat 
bpm) tadta Aeydvtwy cd ye GAXo 
“Eddnvexdy Cote Ste brodetotepoy by 
TA peyrota Tinos 

Aristophanés, Pac. 1048. ‘Efdy 
onticapévotc xotvy tHe | “EAAASo<¢ 
Gpystv. 
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Such was the language held by the Lacedemonians in 
the assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for 
their purpose, though when we turn back to the com- 
mencement of the war, and read the lofty declarations of 
the Spartan Ephors and assembly respecting the wrongs 
of their allies and the necessity of extorting full indemnity 
for them from Athens—the contrast is indeed striking. 
On this occasion, the Lacedwmonians acted entirely for 
themselves and from consideration of their own necessities; 
severing themselves from their allies, and soliciting a 
special peace for themselves, with as little scruple as the 

artan general Menedswus during the preceding year, 
when he abandoned his Ambrakiot confederates after the 


_ battle of Olps, to conclude a separate capitulation with 


Demosthenés. | 
The course proper to be adopted by Athens in refer- 
ence to the proposition, however, was by no means obvious. 
The A n all probability, the trireme which brought 
nians, these the Lacedemonian envoys also brought the first 
instance of news of that unforeseen and instantaneous turn 
‘uke the of events, which had rendered the Spartans in 
restoration Sphakteria certain prisoners, (so it was then 
Page” conceived) and placed the whole Lacedemonian 
Trezen, fleet in their power; thus giving a totally new 
and “chai character to the war. The sudden arrival of 
tions of —§ such prodigious intelligence—the astounding 
ons UP presence of Lacedsmonian envoys, bearing the 
Sphakteria olive-branch and in an attitude of humiliation 
peace, "® —must have produced in the susceptible public 
of Athens emotions of the utmost intensity; an 
elation and confidence such as had probably never been 
felt since the reconquest of Samos. It was difficult at first 
to measure the full bearings of the new situation, and 
even Periklés himself might have hesitated what to recom- 
mend, But the immediate and dominant impression with 
the general public was, that Athens might now ask her 
own terms, as consideration for the prisoners in the island. 1 
Of this reigning tendency Kleon? made himself the 
emphatic organ, as fe had done three years before in the 


4 Thucyd. iv. 21. Oy xal tp Sypw xavwtatoc’ xadb 
* Thucyd. iv. 31, pddtata Stad- Encroev anoxpivacbar, de, 
tod¢ dvijze Kidwy 6 Kicatvétov, dvip This sentence reads like a first 
Sypaywyd< xat’ éxeivov tov ypovoy introduction of Kleon to the noe 
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sentence passed on the Mityleneans; a man who—like 
leading journals in modern times—often appeared to guide 
the public because he gave vehement utterance to that 
which they were already feeling, and carried it out in its 
collateral bearings and consequences. Qn the present 
occasion, he doubtless spoke with the most genuine con- 
viction; for he was full of the sentiment of Athenian force 
and Athenian imperial dignity, as well as disposed to a 
sanguine view of future chances. Moreover, in a discussion 
like that now opened, where there was much room for 
doubt, he came forward with a proposition at: once plain 
and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of the dishonour- 
able truce of Thirty years to which they had been com- 
pelled by the misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen 
years before the Peloponnesian war—Kleon insisted that 
now was the time for Athens to recover what she had then 
lost—Nisea, Pége, Troezen, and Achaia. He proposed 
that Sparta should be required to restore these to Athens, 
in exchange for the soldiers now blocked up in Sphakteria; 
after which a truce might be concluded for as long a time 
as might be deemed expedient. 

his decree, adopted by the assembly, was communi- 
cated as the answer of Athens to the Lacede- ,, , 
monian envoys, who had probably retired after wit not 
their first address, and were now sent for again consent to 
into the assembly to hear it. On being informed hands. 
of the resolution, they made no comment on its Keon pre- 
substance, but invited the Athenians to name tiation 
commissioners, who might discuss with them they are_ 
freely and deliberately suitable terms for @ to Pylus 
pacification. Here however Kleon burst upon without | 
them with an indignant rebuke. He had thought “7 ***™ 
from the first (he said) that they came with dishonest 
purposes, but now the thing was clear—nothing else could 
be meant by this desire to treat with some few men apart 
from the general public. If they had really any fair pro- 
position to make, he called upon them to proclaim it openly 
to all. But this the envoys could not bring themselves 


tice of the reader. It would ap- too in language very much the 
pear that Thucydidés had for- same—iii. 36. xai Kdéwv 6 Kisat- 
gotten’ that he had before intro- yétou,—tdy xal é¢ ta GAda Prardta- 
duced Kleon on occasion of the ‘toc tw&v nodttdy, xal tH dg napa 
Mitylensan surrender, and that odd év tm tote niaywratoc, de, 
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todo. They had probably come with authority to make 
certain concessions; but to announce these concessions 
forthwith, would have rendered negotiation impossible, 
besides dishonouring them in the face of their allies. Such 
dishonqur would be incurred, too, without any advantage, 
if the Athenians should after all reject the terms, which 
the temper of the assembly before them rendered but too 
probable. Moreover, they were totally unpractised in the 
talents for dealing with a public assembly, such discussions 
being so rare as to be practically unknown in the Lacede- 
monian system. To reply to the denunciation of a vehement. 
speaker like Kleon, required readiness of elocution, dexter- 
ity, and self-command, which they had had no opportunity 
of acquiring. They remained silent—abashed by the 
speaker and intimidated by: the temper of the assembly. 
heir mission was thus terminated, and they were recon- 
veyed in the trireme to Pylus.1 
It is probable+that if these envoys had been able to 
Remarkson make an effective reply to Kleon, and to defend 
this as- _ their proposition against his charge of fraudu- 
sembly and jent purpose, they would have been sustained 
duct of by Nikias and a certain number of leading 
Athens. = Athenians, so that the assembly might have 
been brought at least to try the issue ofa private dis- 
cussion between diplomatic agents on both sides. But the 
case was one in which it was absolutely necessary that the 
envoys should stand forward with some defence for them- 
selves; which Nikias might effectively second, but could 
not originate: and as they were incompetent to this task, 
the whole affair broke down. We shall hereafter find 
other examples, in which the incapacity of Lacedemonian 
envoys, to meet the open debate of Athenian political life, 
is productive of mischievous results. In this case, the 
proposition of the envoys to enter into treaty with select 
commissioners, was not only quite reasonable, but afforded 
the only possibility (though doubtless not a certainty) of 
some ultimate pacification: and the manosuvre whereby 
Kleon discredited it was a grave abuse of publicity—not 
unknown in modern, though more frequent in ancient, 
political life. Kleon probably thought that if commission- 
ers were named, Nikias, Lachés, and other politicians of 
the same rank and colour, would be the persons selected; 


' Thucyd. iv. 22, 
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persons whose anxiety for peace and alliance with Sparta 
would make them over-indulgent and careless in securing 
the interests of Athens. It will be seen, when we come 
to describe the conduct of Nikias four years afterwards, 
that this suspicion was not ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately Thucydidés, in describing the proceed- 
ings of this assembly, so important in its consequences 
because it intercepted a promising opening for peace, is 
brief as usual—telling us only what was said by Kleon and 
what was decided by the assembly. But though nothing 
is positively stated respecting Nikjas and his partisans, we 
learn from other sources, and we may infer from what after- 
wards occurred, that they vehemently opposed Kleon, and 
that they looked coldly on the subsequent enterprise against 
Sphakteria as upon his peculiar measure. ! 

It has been common to treat the dismissal of the 
Lacedsemonian envoys on this occasion as a peculiar speci- 
men of democratical folly. Yet over-estimation of the 
prospective chances arising out of success, to a degree 
more extravagant than that of which Athens was now guilty, 
is by no means peculiar to democracy. Other governments, 
opposed to democracy not less in temper than in form—an 
able despot like the Emperor Napoleon, and a powerful 
aristocracy like that of England2—have found success to 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, o. 7; Philo- 
chorus, Fragm. 105, ed. Didot. 

2 Let us read some remarks of 
Mr. Burke on the temper of Eng- 
land during the American war. 

“You remember that in the be- 
ginning of this American war, you 
were greatly divided; and a very 
strong body, if not the strongest, 
_ opposed itself to the madness 

which every art and every power 
were employed to render popular, 
in order that the errors of the 
rulers might be lost in the general 
blindness of the nation. This op- 
position continued until after our 
great, but most unfortunate victory 
at Long Island. Then all the 
mounds and banks of our constancy 
were borne down at once; and the 
phrenzy ofthe American war broke 
in upon us like a deluge. This 


victory, which seemed to put an 
immediate end to all difficulties, 
perfected in us that spirit of do- 
mination which our unparalleled 
prosperity had but too long nur- 
tured. We had been so very 
powerful, and so very prosper- 
ous, that even the humblest 
of us were degraded into the 
vices and follies of kings. We 
lost all measure between means 
and ends; and our headlong desires 
became our politics and our mo- 
rals. All men who wished for 
peace, or retained any sentiments 
of moderation, were overborne or 
silenced; and this city (Bristol) 
was led by every artifice (and 
probably with the more manage- 
ment, because J was one of your 
members) to distinguish itself by 
its zeal for that fatal cause.” Burke, 
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the full as misleAding. That Athens should desire to profit 
by this unexpected piece of good fortune, was perfectly 
reasonable: that she should make use of it to regain advant- 
ages which former misfortunes had compelled herself to 
surrender, was a feeling not unnatural. And whether the 
demand was excessive, or by how much—is a question 
always among the most embarrassing for any government— 
kingly, oligarchical, or democratical—to determine. 

We may however remark that Kleon gave an impolitic 
turn to Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire 
and literal reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years 
before. Unless we are to consider his quadruple demand 
as a flourish, to be modified by subsequent negotiation, it 
seems to present some plausibility, but little of long-sighted 
wisdom. For while on the one hand, it called upon Sparta 
to give up much which was not in her possession, and myst 
have been extorted by force from allies—on the other hand, 
the situation of Athens was not the same as it had been 
when she concluded the Thirty years’ truce; nor does it 
seem that the reStoration of Achaia and Trazen would 
have been of any material value to her. Nisswea and Pégew 
—which would have been tantamount to the entire Megarid, 
inasmuch as Megara itself could hardly have been held 
with both its ports in the possession of an enemy—would 
indeed have been highly valuable, since she could then have 
protected her territory against invasion from Peloponnesus, 
besides possessing a port in the Corinthian Gulf. And it 
would seem that if able commissioners had now been named 
for private discussion with the Lacedemonian envoys, 
under the present urgent desire of Sparta coupled with her 
disposition to abandon her allies—this important point 
might possibly have been pressed and carried, in exchange 
for Sphakteria. Nay, even if such acquisition had been 
found impracticable, still the Athenians would have been 
able to effect some arrangement which would have widened 
the breach, and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta 
and her allies; a point of great moment for them to accom- 
plish. There was therefore every reason for trying what 
could be done by negotiation, under the present temper of 
Sparta; and the step, by which Kleon abruptly broke off 
such hopes, was decidedly mischievous. 

Speech to the Electors of Bristol Compare Mr. Burke’s Letter to 
previous to the election (Works, the Sheriffs of Bristol, p. 174 of 
vol. iii, p. 565). the same volume. 
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On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus, 1 


twenty days after their departure from that 
place, the armistice immediately terminated; 
and the Lacedsemonians redemanded thetriremes 
which they had surrendered. But Eurymedon 
refused compliance with this demand, alleging 


The armi- 
stice is tere 
minated, 
and war re- 
sumed at 
Pylus. 
Burymedon 


that the Lacedemonians had during the truce 
made a fraudulent attempt to surprise the rock 
of Pylus, and had violated the stipulations in 
other ways besides; while it stood expressly sti- 
pulated in the truce, that the violation by either side even 
of the least among its conditions should cancel all obliga- 
tion on both sides. Thucydidés, without distinctly giving 
his opinion, seems rather to imply, that there was no just 
ground for the refusal: though if any accidental want of 
vigilance had presented to the Lacedemonians an oppor- 
tunity for surprising Pylus, they would be likely enough 
to avail themselves of it, seeing that they would thereby 
drive off the Athenian fleet from its only landing-place, 
and render the continued blockade of Sphakteria imprac- 
ticable. However the truth may be, Eurymedon persisted 
in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lacedemon- 
ians against his perfidy. Hostilities were energetically 
resumed: the Lacedsmonian army on land began again to 
attack the fortifications of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet 
became doubly watchful in the blockade of Sphakteria, in 
which they were reinforced by twenty fresh ships from 
Athens, making a fleet of seventy triremes in all. Two 
ships were perpetually rowing round the island, in opposite 
directions, throughout the whole day; while at night the 
whole fleet were kept on watch, except on the sea-side of 
the island in stormy weather.? 

The blockade, however, was soon found to be more 


keeps pos- 
session of 


full of privation in reference to the besiegers 
themselves, and more difficult of enforcement in 
respect to the island and its occupants, than had 
been originally contemplated. The Athenians 
were much distressed for want of water. They 
had only one really good spring in the fortifica- 
tion of Pylus itself, quite insufficient for the 
supply of a large fleet: many of them were ob- 


Blockade of 
Sphakteria 
by the 
Athenian 
fleet—difi- 
culty and 
hardships 
to the sea- 
men of the 
fleet. 


liged to scrape the shingle and drink such brackish water as 


1 Thucyd. iv. 89, * Thucyd. iv, 23. 
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they could find; while ships as well as men were perpetually 
afloat, since they could take rest and refreshment only by 
relays successively landing on the rock of Pylus, or even 
on the edge of Sphakteria itself, with all the chance of 
being interrupted by the enemy—there being no other 
landing-place,! and the ancient trireme affording no accom- 
modation either for eating or sleeping. 

At first, all this was patiently borne, in the hopes that 
Sphakteria would speedily be starved out, and the Spartans 
forced to renew the request for capitulation. But no such 
request came, and the Athenians in the fleet gradually 
became sick in body as well as impatient and angry tn mind. 
In spite of all their vigilance, clandestine supplies of pro- 
visions continually reached the island, under the temptation 
of large rewards offered by the Spartan government. Able 
swimmers contrived to cross the strait, dragging after them 
by ropes skins full of linseed and poppy-seed mixed with 
honey; while merchant-vessels, chiefly manned by Helots, 
started from various parts of the Laconian coast, selecting 
by preference the stormy nights, and encountering every 
risk in order to run their vessel with its cargo ashore on 
the sea-side of the island, at a time when the Athenian 
guardships could not be on the look-out.2 They cared 
ittle about damage to their vessel in landing, provided they 
could get the cargo on shore; for ample compensation was 
- ensured to them, together with emancipation to every 
Helot who succeeded in reaching the island with a supply. 
Though the Athenians redoubled their vigilance, and inter- 
Protractea cepted many of these daring smugglers, still 
duration, there were others who eludedthem. Moreover 
ing us. the rations supplied to the island by stipula- 
certainty of tion during the absence of the envoys in their 
toe cade— journey to Athens had been so ample, that Epi- 
Demo- tadas the commander had been able to econo- 
sthenés_ noise, and thus to make the stock hold out long- 
Athens for er, Week after week passed without any 
reinforse- symptoms of surrender. The Athenians not 
attack the only felt the present sufferings of their own po- 
‘sland. sition, but also became apprehensive for their 


1 Thuocyd. iv. 25. twy vewy odx sea-room in the harbour: it means 
éyodcwy Sppov. This does notmean that they had no station ashore, 
(as some of the commentators seem except the narrow space of Pylus 
to suppose, see Poppo’s note) that itself. 
the Athenians had not plenty of * Thucyd. iv. 26, 
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own supplies, all brought by sea round Peloponnesus to 
this distant and naked shore. They began even to mis- 
trust the possibility of thus indefinitely continuing the 
blockade, against the contingencies of such violent weather 
as would probably ensue atthe closeof summer. Inthisstate 
of weariness and uncertainty, the active Demosthenés began 
to organise a descent upon the island, with the view of car- 
rying it by force. He not only sent for forces from the 
neighbouring allies, Zakynthus and Naupaktus, but also 
transmitted an urgent request to Athens that reinforce- 
ments might be furnished to him for the purpose—making 
known explicitly both the uncomfortable condition: of 
the armament and the unpromising chances of simple 
blockade. 

The arrival of these envoys caused infinite mortification 
to the Athenians at home. Having expected to hear long 
before that Sphakteria had surrendered, they were now 


taught to consider even the ultimate conquest as a matter 
of 


oubt. They were surprised that the Lace- 
dzemonians sent no fresh envoys to solicit peace, 
and began to suspect that such silence was 
founded upon well-grounded hopes of bein 
able to hold out. But the person most of al 
discomposed was Kleon, who obseryed that the 
people now regretted their insulting repudiation 
f the Lacedemonian message, and were dis- 
pleased with him as the author of it; while on 
the contrary, his numerous political enemies 
were rejoiced at the turn which events had taken, 
as it opened a means of effecting his ruin. At 


Proceed- 
ings in the 
Athenian 
assembly 
on receiy- 
ing this 
news—pro- 
osition of 
leon— 
mano@uvre 
of his po- 
litical ene- 
mies to send 
him against 
his will as 
eneral to 
ylus. 


first, 


4 Thucyd, iv. 27, 29, 30. ; 

(c. 27) "Ev 8& tate "Abjvare rove 
Qavépevos nepi tHe otpattas Ste 
rahaixnwpsitar, xai aitoc toic dv TY 
wnop Sti tondsi, do. 

Krtwy 88 yrobc abtiby thy dc ad- 
tov bnoplay nepl tH xwhomns THE 
EupBasews, 0b taAyOH Epy Adyery 
tons eFayyddrAdovetac. Tlapate 
yvouvtwv 8 tHv AOI pevwy, sl pF 
ogiat miotevovct, xatacxdnous Tia 
néppar, &c. 

(29) Tov 8& Anpoodévny rposérafe 
nuvOavopevoc thy anoBacww adtoy 
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eon contended that the envoys had misrepresented 


dc thy wyaov Stavoetabar, ac. 

(80) Annocbdvac, thy éxryslpnory 
mapsoxevateto otpatidy ts petanép- 
mov éx tv éyyd¢ Euppdywv xal ta 
Gia éctorpdtwr. Kidswv 88, exelvep 
te nponépag ayyshov we FEwv, xat 
Eywv otpatiady hy ytycato, 
aptxyeitar é¢ [Tb)ov. 

That these persons ol éayyéAXov- 
te¢—ol agiypdvor—were envoys sent 
from Demosthenés and the other 
Athenian generals at Pylus, to re- 
port to the Athenian assembly—I 
assume with perfect confidence. 


I 
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the state of facts. To which the latter replied by entreat- 
ing, that if their accuracy were mistrusted, commissioners 
of inspection might be sent to verify it; and Kleon himself, 
along with Theogenés, was forthwith named for this 
function. 
But it did not suit Kleon’s purpose to go as com- 
missioner to Pylus, His mistrust of the statement was a mere 
eneral suspicion, not resting on any positive evidence. 
Moreover he saw that the dispositions of the assembly 
tended to comply with the request of Demosthenés, and 
to despatch a reinforcing armament. He accordingly 
altered his tone at once: “If ye really believe the story (he 
said), do not waste time in sending commissioners, but sail 
at once to capture the men. It would be easy with a 
proper force, if our generals were men (here he pointed 
reproachfally to his enemy Nikias, then Stratégus 1), to sail 
and take the soldiers in theisland. That is what J at least 
would do if J were general.” His words instantly provoked 
a hostile murmur from a portion of the assembly: “Why 
do you not sail then at once, if you think the matter so 
easy?” Nikias, taking up this murmur, and delighted to 
have caught his political enemy in a trap, stood forward in 


person and pressed him to set about the enterprise without 
elay; intimating the willingness of himself and his col- 


The Athenian people were not left 
to hear from casual comers the 
condition of their armament and 
the progress of this important en- 
terprise. That Demosthenés had 
asked for a reinforcement, is here 
expressly stated; and if it were 
not expressly stated, we might 
presume it with tolerable confi- 
dence, from the attack which he 
was meditating upon Sphakteria, 
and from the efforts which he was 
making in his own neighbourhood 
and among the allies. Besides, 
when it is said (co. 27) that the 
Athenians, on hearing the reports of 
the envoys, had already become 
inclined of themselves to send 
forces there (Wppnpévoug te tO TAgOv 
TH yvwWpy otpateverv)—and when 
Kleon says to the people—‘If you 
think the reports of the envoys 


true, send forces at once againat 
Sphakteria"—(cl Soxst adtoic ary07j 
clvar ta GyysdAdpeva, Asiv ext tod 
GvSpac)—this is plain evidence to 
me, that the report as to matters 
of fact had been presented by the 
envoys as a ground for request- 
ing reinforcements. 

‘ Thuoyd. iv. 27. Kat ée Nexlay 
cov Nexnpatov otpatnyoy Svta ane 
onpaev, éy9pd¢ wy xal éxitipmv— 
adios elvar napacxsug, sl dvdpec 
elev of otpatnyol, nAsdcavta¢c AaBeiv 
tod éy TH vjow xat adtécg 7’ ay, et 
HPX8, Worjoar tovto. ‘O 8k Nixtac 
twv te ‘AGnvatwv cs brolopoBnedy- 
twv é¢ Tov Kiéwva, St. od xai vov 
rhaei, st padiov ye adtep paiverar xal 
Epa dphy adtov énitipwyveta, éxérsvey 
Hytiva BobrAetar Sovapiy AaBovea, cd 
axl apdc slvar, éxcyetpsiv. 
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leagues to grant him any portion of the military force of 
the ci which he chose qo ask for. v 

eon at first closed with this proposition, believing 
it to be a mere stratagem of debate and not seriously in- 
tended. But so soon as he saw that what was said was 
really meant, he tried to back out, and observed to Nikias 
—*jt is your place to sail: you are general, not I.”! Nikias 
only replied by repeating his exhortation, renouncing 
formally the command against Sphakteria, and calling upon 
the Athenians to recollect what Kleon had said, as well as 
to hold him to his engagement. The more Kleon tried to 
evade the duty, the louder and more unanimous did the 
cry of the assembly become that Nikias should surrender 
it to him, and that he should undertake it. At last, seeing 
that there was no possibility of receding, Kleon reluctantly 
accepted the charge, and came forward to announce his in- 
tention in a resolute address—“I am not at all afraid of the 
Lacedsemonians (he said): I shall sail without even taking 
with me any of the hoplites from the regular Athenian 
muster-roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian hoplites 
who are now here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens 
who had properties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually 
resided there), together with some peltasts brought from 
/®nos in Thrace, and 400 bowmen. With this force, added 
to what is already at Pylus, I engage in the space of twenty 
days either to bring the Lacedemonians in Sphakteria 
hither as prisoners, or to kill them in the island.” The 
Athenians (observes Thucydidés) laughed somewhat at 
Kleon’s looseness of tongue; but prudent men had pleasure 
in reflecting that one or other of the two advantages was 
now certain: either they would get rid of Kleon, which 
they anticipated as the issue at once most probable and 
most desirable—or if mistaken on this point, the Laceds- 
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monians in the island would be killed or taken.t The vote 
was accordingly passed for the immediate departure of 
Kleon, who caused Demosthenés to be named as his col- 
league in command, and sent intelligence to Pylus at once 
that he was about to start with the reinforcement solicited. 
This curious scene, interesting as laying open the in- 
Reflections ?@rior feeling of the Athenian assembly, suggests, 
upon this when properly considered, reflections very dif- 
proceeding ferent from those which have been usually con- 
the conduct nected with it. It seems to be conceived by 
of parties most historians as a mere piece of levity or folly 
at Athens. . ° 
in the Athenian people, who are supposed to 
have enjoyed the excellent joke of putting an Incompetent 
man against his own will at the head of this enterprise, in 
order that they might amuse themselves with his blunders: 
Kleon is thus contemptible, and the Athenian people ridi- 
culous. Certainly, if that people had been disposed to 
conduct their public business upon such childish fancies as 
are here implied, they would have made a very different 
figure from that which history actually presents tous. The 
truth is, that in regard to Kleon’s alleged looseness of 
tongue, which excited more or less of laughter among the 
persons present, there was no one really ridiculous except 
the laughers themselves. For the announcement which 
he made was so far from being extravagant, that it was 
realised to the letter—and realised too, let us add, without 
any peculiar aid from unforeseen favourable accident. To 
illustrate farther what is here said, we have only to contrast 
the jesters before the fact with the jesters after it. While 
the former deride Kleon as a promiser of extravagant and 
impossible results, we find Aristophanés (in his comedy of 
the Knights about six months afterwards?) laughing at him 


4 Thucyd. iv. 28. Tote 8 ’AQy- avoupyétatd nue xepiipapev, 
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® Aristophandés, Equit. 54:— 
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It is Demosthenes who speaks in 
reference to Kleon—termed in that 
comedy the Paphlagonian slave of 
Demos. 

Compare v. 891. 
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So far from cunningly thrusting 
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as having achieved nothing at all—as having cunningly put 
himself mto the shoes of Demosthenés, and stolen away 
from that general the glory of taking Sphakteria, after all 
the difficulties of the enterprise had been already got over, 
and “the cake ready baked”—to use the phrase o the comic 
poet. Both of the jests are exaggerations in opposite 
directions; but the last in order of time, if it be good at 
all against Kleon, is a galling sarcasm against those who 
derided Kleon as an extravagant boaster. 

If we intend fairly to compare the behaviour of Kleon 
with that of his political adversaries, we must distinguish 
between the two occasions: first, that in which he had 
frustrated the pacific mission of the Lacedsmonian envoys; 
next, the subsequent delay and dilemma which has been 
recently described. On the first occasion, his advice appears 
to have been mistaken in policy, as well as offensive in 
manner: his opponents, proposing a discussion by special 
commissioners as a fair chance for honourable terms of 
peace, took a juster view of the public interests. But the 
case was entirely altered when the mission for peace (wisely 
or unwisely) had been broken up, and when the fate of 
Sphakteria had been committed to the chances of war. 
There were then imperative reasons for prosecuting the 
war vigorously, and for employing all the force requisite 
to ensure the capture of that island. And looking to this 
end, we shall find that there was nothing in the conduct 
of Kleon either to blame or to deride; while his political 
adversafies Ww ikias among them) are deplorably timid, 
ignorant, and reckless of the public interest; seeking only 
to turn the existing disappointment and dilemma into a 
party-opportunity for ruining him. 

To grant the reinforcement asked for by Demosthenés 
was obviously the proper measure, and Kleon saw that the 

eople would go along with him in proposing it. But he 
at the same time good grounds for reproaching Nikias 

and the other Stratégi, whose duty it was to originate that 
proposition, with their backwardness in remaining silent, 
and in leaving the matter to go by default, as if it were 
Kleon’s affair and not theirs. His taunt—“This is what 


himself into the post of general, of his enemies. It is important to 
Kleon did everything he possibly notice how little the jests of Ari- 
could to avoid the post, and was stophanés can be taken as any evie 
only forced into it by the artifices dence of historical reality. 
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I would have done, if J were general”—was a mere phrase 
of the heat of debate, such as must have been very often 
used without any idea on the part of the hearers of con- 
struing it as a pledge which the speaker was bound to 
realise. It was no disgrace to Kleon to decline a charge 
which he had never sought, and to confess his incompetence 
to command. The reason why he was forced into the post, 
in spite of his own unaffected reluctance, was not (as some 
historians would have us believe) because the Athenian 
people loved a joke, but from two feelings, both perfectly 
serious, which divided the assembly—feelings opposite in 
their nature, but coinciding on this occasion to the same 
result. His enemies loudly urged him forward, anticipating 
that the enterprise under him would miscarry and that he 
would thus be ruined: his friends, perceiving this manwuvre, 
but not sharing in such anticipations, and ascribing his 
reluctance to modesty, pronounced themselves so much the 
more vehemently on behalf of their leader, and repaid the 
scornful cheer by cheers of sincere encouragement. “Why 
do not you try your hand at this enterprise, Kleon, if you 
think it so easy? you will soon find that it is too much for 
you”—was the cry of his enemies: to which his friends 
would reply—“Yes, to be sure, try, Kleon: by all means, 
try: do not be backward; we warrant that you will come 
honourably out of it, and we will stand by you.” Such cheer 
and counter-cheer is precisely in the temper of an animated 
multitude (as Thucydidés! states it) divided in feeling. 
Friends as well as enemies, thus concurred to impose upon 
Kleon a compulsion not to be eluded. Of all the parties 


here concerned, those whose conduct is the most unpardon- - 


ably disgraceful are, Nikias and his oligarchical supporters; 
who force a political enemy into the supreme command 
against his own strenuous protest, persuaded that he will 
fail so as to compromise the lives of many soldiers and the 
destinies of the state on an important emergency—but 
satisfying themselves with the idea that they shall bring 
him to disgrace and ruin. 

It is to be remarked that Nikias and his fellow Stratégi 
were backward on this occasion, partly because they were 
really afraid of the duty. They anticipated a resistance to 
the death at Sphakteria such as that at Thermopyle: in 
which case, thoughvictory might perhaps be won by a 

4 Thucyd. iv. 28. ofov Oydoc ptArst xorsiv, ac. 
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superior assailant force, it would not be won without much 
bloodshed and peril, besides an inexpiable quarrel with 
Sparta. If Kleon took a more correct measure of the 
chances, he ought to have credit for it as one “bene ausus 
vana contemnere.” And it seems probable, that if he had 
not been thus forward in supporting the request of Demos- 
thenés for reinforcement—or rather, if he had not been so 

laced that he was compelled to be forward—Nikias and 
his friends would have laid aside the enterprise, and reopen- 
ed negotiations for peace under circumstances neither 
honourable nor advantageous to Athens. Kleon was in 
this matter one main author of the most important success 
which Athens obtained throughout the whole war. 

On joining Demosthenés with his reinforcement, Kleon 
found every preparation for attack made by 41,0. joes 
that general, and the soldiers at Pylus eager to to Pylus 
commence such aggressive measures as would yith 4 rein- 
relieve them from the tedium of a blockade. condition 
Sphakteria had become recently more open to of the | 
assault in consequence of an accidental con- gsphakteria 
flagration of the wood, arising from a fire kindled = numbers 
by the Athenian seamen, while landing at tione of the 
the skirt of the island and cooking their food, Lacedemo- 
Under the influence of a strong wind, most of ™*"* = * 
the wood in the island had thus caught fire and been des- 
troyed. To Demosthenés this was an accident especially 
welcome: for the painful experience of his defeat in the 
forest-covered hills of Atolia had taught him how difficult 
it was for assailants to cope with an enemy whom they 
could not see, and who knew all the good points of defence 
in the country.1 The island being thus stripped of its 
wood, he was enabled to survey the garrison, to count their 
number, and to lay his plan of attack on certain data. He 
now, too, for the first time discovered that he had under- 
rated their real number, having before suspected that the 
Lacedzemonians had sent in rations for a greater total than 
was actually there. The island was occupied altogether 
by 420 Lacedemonian hoplites, out of whom more than 
120 were native Spartans, belonging to the first families in 
the city. The commander Epitadas, with the main body, 
occupied the centre of the island, near the only spring of 
water which it afforded:2 an advanced guard of thirty 
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hoplites was posted not far from the sea-shore in the end 
of the island farthest from Pylus; while the end imme- 
diately fronting Pylus, peculiarly steep and rugged, and 
containing even a rude circuit of stones, of unknown origin, 
which served as a sort of defence—was held as a post of 
reserve. ! 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenés were 
Kleon and anxious to grasp. On the very day of the ar- 
Demos- rival of the former, they sent a herald to the 
land thejr Lacedsemonian generals on the mainland, in- 
forces in, —_viting the surrender of the hoplites on the island 

e island, ens . . . 
and attack O0 condition of being simply detained under 

. guard without any hardship, until a final paci- 
fication should take place. Of course the summons was 
refused; after which, leaving only one day for repose, the 
two generals took advantage of the night to put all their 
hoplites aboard a few triremes, making show as if they were 
merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal circumnavi- 
gation, so as to excite no suspicion in the occupants of the 
island. The entire body of Athenian hoplites, 800 in num- 
ber, were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each 
side of the island, a little before daybreak: the outposts, 
consisting of thirty Lacedswmonians, completely unprepared, 
were surprised even in their sleep, and all slain.2 At the 
point of day, the entire remaining force from the seventy- 
two triremes was also disembarked, leaving on board none 
but the thalamii or lowest tier of rowers, and reserving 
only a sufficient number to man the walls of Pylus. Alto- 
gether there could not have been less than 10,000 troops 
employed in the attack of the island—men of all arms: 800 
hoplites, 800 peltasts, 800 bowmen; the rest armed with 
javelins, slings, and stones. Demosthenés kept his hoplites 


In one compact body, but distributed the light-armed into - 


separate companies of about 200 men each, with orders to 
occupy the rising grounds all round, and harass the flanks 
and rear of the Lacedemonians.3 

To resist this large force, the Lacedsemonian com- 
mander Epitadas had only 360 hoplites around him; for 
his outlying company of thirty men had been slain, and 


esting illustration of these parti- p. 408). 

culars in the topography of the 1 Thucyd. iv. 81, 
island, which may even now be 2 Thucyd. iv. 31, 
verified (Travels in Morea, vol. i. * Thucyd. iv. 82. 
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as many more must have been held in reserve to guard the 
rocky station in his rear. Of the Helots who were with 
him, Thucydidés says nothing during the whole wamerous 
course of the action. As soon as he saw the light troops 
numbers and disposition of his enemies, Epita- of Demos 
das placed his men in battle array, and ad- ployed 
vanced to encounter the main body of hoplites Sint the 
whom he saw before him. But the Spartan march nians in 
was habitually slow:! moreover the ground was 5phakteris. 
rough and uneven, obstructed with stumps, and overlaid 
with dust and ashes, from the recently burnt wood, so that 
a march at once rapid and orderly was hardly possible. 
He had to traverse the whole intermediate space, since 
the Athenian hoplites remained immoveable in their po- 
sition. No sooner had his march commenced, than he 
found himself assailed both in rear and flanks, especially 
in the right or unshielded flank, by the numerous companies 
of light-armed.? Notwithstanding their extraordinary su- 
periority of number, these men were at first awe-stricken 
at finding themselves in actual contest with Lacedssmonian 
hoplites.3 Still they began the fight, poured in their 
missile weapons, and 80 annoyed the march that the hoplites 
were obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered the most 
active among them to spring out of their ranks and repel 
the assailants. But pursuers with spear and shield had 
little chance of overtaking men lightly clad and armed, 
who always retired, in whatever direction the pursuit was 
commenced—had the advantage of difficult ground— 
redoubled their annoyance against the rear of the pursuers, 
as soon as the latter retreated to resume their place in the 
ranks—and always took care to get ground to the rear of 
the hoplites. 

After some experience of the inefficacy of Lacedm- 


monian pursuit, the light-armed, becoming far 
bolder than at first, closed upon them nearer 
and more universally, with arrows, javelins, and 
stones,—raising shoutsand clamour that rent the 
air, rendering the word of command inaudible 
by the Lacedsemonian soldiers—who at the same 


Distress of 
the Lace- 
demo nians 
—their 
bravery and 
long resist- 
ance. 


time were almost blinded by the thick clouds of dust, 
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kicked up from the recently spread wood-ashes.1 Such 
method of fighting was one for which the Lykurgean drill 
made no provision, The longer it continued, the more 
painful did the embarrassment of the exposed hoplites 

ecome. Their repeated efforts, to destroy or even to 
reach nimble and ever-returning enemies, all proved 
abortive, whilst their own numbers were incessantly dimin- 
ishing by wounds which they could not return. Their only 
offensive arms consisted of the long spear and short sword 
usual to the Grecian hoplite, without any missile weapons 
whatever; nor could they even pick up and throw back the 
javelins of their enemies, since the points of these javelins 
commonly broke off and stuck in the shields, or sometimes 
even in the body which they had wounded. Moreover, 
the bows of the archers, doubtless carefully selected before 
starting from Athens, were powerfully drawn, so that their 
arrows may sometimes have pierced and inflicted wounds 
even through the shield or the helmet—but at any rate, 
the stuffed doublet, which formed the only defence of the 
hoplite on his unshielded side, was a very inadequate pro- 
tection against them.? - Under this trying distress did the 


1 Thucyd. iv. 8: compare with Géller, That the word ridoc¢ is 


this the narrative of the destruc- 
tion of the Lacedemonian mora 
near Lechwgum, by Iphikratés and 
the Peltaste (Kenophon, Hellen. 
iv. 5, 11). 
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There has been doubt and dif- 
ficulty in this passage, even from 
the time of the Scholiasts. Some 
commentators have translated ridot 
caps or hats,—others, padded cui- 
rasses of wool or felt, round the 
breast and back: see the notes of 
Duker, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 


sometimes used for the helmet or 
head-pieca, is unquestionable — 
sometimes even (with or without 
yarxod<) for a brazen helmet (see 
Aristophan. Lysistr. 562; Antipha- 
nés ap. Athens, xi. p. 508): but I 
cannot think that on this occasion 
Thucydidés would specially indi- 
cate the head of the Lacedsemo- 
nian hoplite as his chief vulner- 
able part. Dr. Arnold indeed of- 
fers a reason to prove that he 
might naturally do so; but in 
my judgement the reason is insuffi- 
cient. 

TliAos means stuffed clothing of 
wool or felt, whether employed to 
protect head, body, or feet: and I 
conceive, with Poppo and others, 
that it here indicates the body- 
clothing of the Lacedw#monian ho- 
plite, his body being the part most 
open to be wounded, on the side 
undefended by the shield, as well 
as in the rear. That the word 
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Lacedsmonians continue for a long time, poorly provided 
for defence, and in this particular case altogether helpless 
for aggression—without being able to approach at all 
nearer to the Athenian hoplites. At length the Laceds- 
monian commander, seeing that his position grew warse and 
worse, gave orders to close the ranks and retreat to the last 
redoubt in the rear. But this movement was not accom- 
plished without difficulty, for the light-armed assailants 
became so clamorous and forward, that many wounded 
men, unable to move, or at least to keep in rank, were 
overtaken and slain. 1 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post 
in safety. Here they were in comparative pro- ,,, 
tection, since the ground was 80 rocky and retreat to 
impracticable that their enemies could attack their bast | 
them neither in flank nor rear; though the the oxtre- 
position at any rate could not have been long mity of the 
tenable separately, inasmuch as the only spring *~ 
of water in the island was in the centre, which they had 
just been compelled to abandon. The light-armed being 
now less available, Demosthenés and Kleon brought up 
their 800 Athenian hoplites, who had not before been 
engaged. But the Lacedwmonians were here at home? 
with their weapons, and enabled todisplay their well-known 
superiority against opposing hoplites, especially as they 
had the vantage-ground against enemies charging from 
beneath. Although the Athenians were double in numbers, 
and withal yet unexhausted, they were repulsed in many 
successive attacks. The besieged maintained their ground 
in spite of all previous fatigue and suffering, harder to be 
borne from the scanty diet on which they had recently 
subsisted. The struggle lasted so long that heat and thirst 
began to tell even upon the assailants, when the commander 
of the Messenians came to Kleon and Demosthenés, and 
intimated that they were now labouring in vain; promising 
at the same time that if they would confide to him a 
detachment of light troops and bowmen, he would find his 
way round to the higher cliffs in the rear of the assailants. 


xihoe will bear this sense may be Ohariklés, wol. ii. p. 376. 

seen in Pollux, vii. 171; Plato, ‘ Thucyd, iv. 85. 
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He accordingly stole away unobserved from the rear, 
scrambling round over pathless crags, and by an almost 
impracticable footing on. the brink of the sea, through 
approaches which the Lacedsmonians had left unguarded, 
never igagining that they could be molested in that direc- 
tion. He suddenly appeared with his detachment on the 
higher peak above them, so that their position was thus 
commanded, and they found themselves, as at Thermopylae, 
between two fires, without any hope of escape. Their 
enemies in front, encouraged by the success of the Messeni- 
ans, pressed forward with increased ardour, until at length 
the courage of the Lacedemonians gave'way, and the posi- 
tion was carried. ! 

A few moments more, and they would have been all 
They are overpowered andslain,—when Kleon and Demos- 
suproundes thenés, anxious to carry them as prisoners to 
to sur- Athens, constrained their men to halt, and 
render.” = proclaimed by herald an invitation to surrender, 
on condition of delivering up their arms, and being held 
at the disposal of the Athenians. Most of them, incapable 
of farther effort, closed with the proposition forthwith, 
signifying compliance by dropping their shields and waving 
their hands above their heads. The battle being thus 
ended, Styphon the commander—originally only third in 
command, but now chief; since Epitadas had been slain, 
and the second in command, Hippagretés, was lying disabled 
by wounds on the field— entered into conference with 
Kleon and Demosthenés, and entreated permission to send 
across for orders to the Lacedemonians on the mainland. 
The Athenian commanders, though refusing this request, 
sent a messenger of their own, inviting Lacedemonian 
heralds over from the mainland, through whom communi- 
cations were exchanged twice or three times between 
Styphon and the chief Lacedemonian authorities. At 
length the final message came—“The Lacedsemonians 
direct you to take counsel for yourselves, but to do nothing 
disgraceful.”2, Their counsel was speedily taken; they 
surrendered themselves and delivered up their arms; 292 
in number, the survivors of the original total of 420. And 
out of these no less than 120 were native Spartans, some 
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of them belonging to the first families in the city.1 They 
were kept under guard during that night, and distributed 
on the morrow among the Athenian trierarchs to be con- 
veyed as prisoners to Athens; while a truce was granted 
to the Lacedemonians on shore, in order that they might 
carry across the dead bodies for burial. So careful had 
Epitadas been in husbanding the provisions, that some 
food was yet found in the island; though the garrison had 
subsisted for fifty-two days upon casual supplies, aided by 
.8uch economies as had been laid by during the twenty 
days of the armistice, when food of a stipulated quantity 
was regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had thus 
elapsed, from the first imprisonment in the island to the 
hour of their surrender.? 

The best troops in modern times would neither incur 
reproach, nor occasionsurprise, by surrendering, 4 4, nish. 
under circumstances in all respects similar to ment 
this gallant remnant in Sphakteria. Yet in caused 
Greece the astonishment was prodigious and Greece by 
universal, when it was learnt that the Lacede- thesurrend- 
monians had consented to become prisoners.? demonian 
For the terror inspired by their name, and the noplites— 
deepstruck impression of Thermopylse had cre- justre of 
ated a belief that they would endure any extrem- Spartan 
ity of famine, and perish in the midst of any “"™ 
superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of giving 
up their arms and surviving as captives. The events of 
Sphakteria, shocking as they did this preconceived idea, 
discredited the military prowess of Sparta in the eyes of 
all Greece, and especially in those of her own allies, Even 
in Sparta itself, too, the same feeling prevailed—partially 
revealed in the answer transmitted to Styphon from the 
generals on shore, who did not venture to forbid surrender, 
yet discountenanced it by implication. Itis certain that 
the Spartans would have lost less by their death than by 
their surrender. But we read with disgust the spiteful 
taunt of one of the allies of Athens (not an Athenian) en- 
gaged in the affair, addressed in the form of a question to 
One of the prisonerg—“Have your best men then been all 

slain?” The reply conveyed an intimation of the standing. 
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contempt entertained by the Lacedwmonians for the bow 
and its chance-strokes in the line—“That would be a capital 
arrow which could single out the best man.” The language 
which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Demaratus, com- 
posed in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, attests 
this same belief in Spartan valour—“The Lacedsemonians 
die, but never surrender.”! Such impression was from 
henceforward, not indeed effaced, but sensibly enfeebled, 


nor was it ever again restored to its full former pitch. 
But the general judgement of the Greeks respecting 


Judgement the capture o 


pronounced 
by Thucy- 
didés him- 
self—reflec- 


tions upon ron and 


Sphakteria, remarkable as it is 
to commemorate, is far less surprising than that 

ronounced by Thucydidés himself. 
Demosthends returning with a part of the squad- 
ing all the prisoners, started from 
Sphakteria on the next 


eon and 


ay but one after the 


action, and reached Athens within twenty days after Kleon 


had left it. 


Thus “the promise of Kleon, insane as it was, 


came true”—observes the historian. ? 


4 To adopt a phrase, the coun- 
terpart of that which has been as- 
cribed to the Vieille Garde of the 
Emperor Napoleon's army: com- 
pare Herodot. vii. 104. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 89. Kat tod Kitw- 
yoo xainep paviwdne odca fh 
badcyestc axéfn tvtde yap 
sixocwy jpspwy Fyays tobe vdpac, 
Worep bxéorn, 

Mr. Mitford, in recounting these 
incidents, after having said re- 
specting Kleon—“In a very extra- 
ordinary train of circumstances 
which followed, his impudence and 
hie fortune (if in the want of 
another, we may use that term) 
wonderfully favoured him”—goes 
on to observe two pages farther— 

“It however soon appeared, that 
though for a man like Oleon, un- 
versed in military command, the 
undertaking was rash and the brag- 
ging promise abundantly ridicu- 
Jous, yet the business was not so 
desperate as it was in the moment 
generally imagined: and in fact 
the folly of the Athenian people, 


in committing such a trust to such 
& man, far exceeded that of the 
man himself, whose impudence 
seldom carried him beyond the 
control of his cunning. He had 
received intelligence that Demos- 
thenés had already formed the 
plan and was preparing for the 
attempt, with the forces upon the 
spot and in the neighbourhood. 
Hence his apparent moderation in 
the demand for troops; which he 
judiciously accommodated to the 
gratification of the Athenian 
people, by avoiding to require any 
Athenians. He farther showed his 
judgment, when the decree was to 
be passed which was finally to 
direct the expedition, by a request 
which was readily granted, that 
Demosthenés might be joined with 
him in the command.” (Mitford, 
Hist. of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xv. 
sect. vii. p. 250-253.) 

It appears as if no historian 
could write down the name of 
Eleon without attaching to it some 
disparaging verb or adjective. We 
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Men with arms in their hands have always the option 
between death and imprisonment, and Grecian opinion was 
only mistaken in assuming as a certainty that the Lace- 
dsemonians would choose the former. But Kleon had never 
promised to. bring them home as prisoners: his promise 
was disjunctive—that they should be either so brought 
home, or slain, within twenty days. Nosentence throughout 
the whole of Thucydidés astonishes me so much as that in 
which he stigmatises such an expectation ag “insane.” 
Here are 420 Lacedsemonian hoplites, without any other 
description of troops to aid them—without the possibility 
of being reinforced—without any regular fortification— 
without any narrow pass such as that of Thermopyle—. 
without either a sufficient or a certain supply of food— 
cooped up in a small open island less than two miles in 
length. Against them are brought 10,000 troops of divers 


are here told in the same sentence 
that Kleon was an impudent brag- 
gart for promising the execution 
of the enterpriee—and yet that the 
enterprise itself was perfectly fea- 
sible. We are told in one sentence 
that he was rash and ridiculous 
for promising this, unversed as he 
was in military command: a few 
words farther, we are informed 
that he expressly tequested that 
the most competent man to be 
found, Demosthenés, might be 
named his colleague. We are told 
of the cusning of Kleon, and that 
Kleon had received intelligence 
Srom Demosthenés—as if this were 
some private communication to 
himself. But Demosthenés had 
sent no news to Kleon, nor .did 
Kleon know anything, which was 
not equally known to every man 
in the assombly. The folly of the 
people in committing the trust to 
Kleon is denounced—as if Kleon 
had sought it himself, or as if his 
friends had been the first to pro- 
pose it for him. If the folly of 
the people was thus great, what 
are we to say of the knavery of 
the oligarchical party, with Ni- 
kias at their head, who impelled 


the people into this folly, for the 
purpose of ruining a political an- 
tagonist, and who forced Kleon 
into the post against hisown most 
unaffected reluctance? Against 
this manoeuvre of the oligarchical 
party, neither Mr. Mitford nor any 
other historian says a word. When 
Kleon judges circumstances rightly, 
as Mr. Mitford allows that he did 
in this case, he has credit for noth- 
ing better than cunning. 

The truth is, that the people 


‘committed no folly in appointing 


Kleon—for he justified the best 
expectations of his friends. But 
Nikias and his friends committed 
great knavery in proposing it, 
since they fully believed that he 
would fail. And even upon Mr. 
Mitford’s statement of the case, 
the opinion of Thucydidés which 
stands at the beginning of this 
note is thoroughly unjustifiable; 
not less unjustifiable than the 
language of the modern historian 
about the “extraordinary circum- 
stances,” and the way in which 
Kleon was “favoured by fortune.” 
Not a single incident can be spe- 
cified in the narrative to bear out 
these invidious assertions. 
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arms, including 800 fresh hoplites from Athens, and mar- 
shalled by Demosthenés, a man alike enterprising and 
experienced. For the talents as well as the presence and 
preparations of Demosthenés are a part of the data of the 
case, and the personal competence of Kleon to command 
alone is foreign to the calculation. Now if, under such 
‘circumstances, Kleon engaged that this forlorn company 
of brave men should be either slain or taken prisoners, 
how could he be looked upon, I- will not say as indulging 
in an insane boast, but even as overstepping a cautious 
and mistrustful estimate of probability? Even to doubt ~ 
of this result, much more to pronounce such an opinion as 
that of Thucydidés, implies an idea not only of superhuman 
power in the Lacedsemonian hophites, but a disgraceful 
incapacity on the part of Demosthenés and.the assailants. 
The interval of twenty days, named by Kleon, was not 
extravagantly narrow, considering the distance of Athens 
from Pylus. For the attack of this petty island could not 
possibly occupy more than one or two days at the utmost, 
though the blockade of it might by various accidents have 
been prolonged, or might even, by some terrible storm, be 
altogether broken off. If then we carefully consider this 
promise, made by Kleon to the assembly, we shall find that 
so far from deserving the sentence pronounced upon it by 
Thucydidés, of being a mad boast which came true by 
accident—it was a reasonable and even a modest antici- 
pation of the future:! reserving the only really doubtful 
point in the case—whether the garrison of the island would 
be ultimately slain or made prisoners. Demosthenés, had 
he been present at Athens instead of being at Pylus, would 
willingly have set his seal to the engagement taken by 
eon, 


' The jest of an unknown comic 
writer (probably Eupolis or Ari- 
stophanés, in one of the many lost 
dramas) against Kleon—“that he 
showed great powers of prophecy 
after the fact?—(Krdwv Ipop7bede 
govt peta ta apdypata, Lucian, 
Prometheus, 6. 3) may probably 
have reference to his proceedings 
about Sphakteria: if so, it is cer- 
tainly undeserved. 

In the letter which he sent to 


announce the capture of Sphak- 
teria and the prisoners to the Athe- 
nians, it is affirmed that he began 
with the words—Kiiwv ‘AQnvalwy 
ty Bovdg xat cH Arpe yaipery. 
This was derided by Eupolis, and 
is even considered as a piece of 
insolence. We must therefore pre- 
sume that the form was unusual 
in addressing the people: though 
it certainly seems neither insolent, 
nor in the least unsuitable, aftor 
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I repeat with reluctance, though not without belief, 


the statement made by one of the biographers 
of Thucydidés!1—that Kleon was the cause of 
the banishment of the latter as a general, and 
has therefore received from him harder measure 
than was due in his capacity of historian. But 
though this sentiment is not probably without 
influence in dictating the unaccountable judge- 
ment which I have just been criticising—as well 
as other opinions relative to Kleon, on which 1 


Prejudice of 
Thucydidés 
in regard to 
Kleon. 
Kleon dig- 
played 
sound 
judgement 
and deci- 
sion, and 
was one of 
the essen- 
tial causes 


of the suc- 


shall say more in a future chapter—I never- 
cess. 


theless look upon that judgement not as peculiar 
to Thucydidés, but as common to him with Nikias and those 
whom we must call, for want of a better name, the oligar- 
chical party of the time at Athens. And it gives us some 
measure of the prejudice and narrowness of vision which 
prevailed among that party at the present memorable crisis; 
so pointedly contrasting with the clear-sighted and resolute 
calculations, and the judicious conduct in action, of Kleon, 
who when forced against his will into the post of general, 
did the very best which could be done in his situation—he 
selected Demosthenés as colleague and heartily seconded 
his operations. Though the military attack of Sphakteria, 
one of the ablest specimens of generalship in the whole 
war, and distinguished not less by the dexterous employ- 
ment of different descriptions of troops than by care to 
spare the lives of the assailants—belongs altogether to De- 
mosthenés; yet if Kleon had not been competent to stand 
- up in the Athenian assembly and defy those gloomy pre- 

dictions which we see attested in Thucydidés, Bemosthenés 
would never have been reinforced nor placed in condition 
to land on the island. The glory of the enterprise therefore 
belongs jointly to both. Kleon, far from stealing away the 
laurels of Demosthenés (as Aristophanés represents in his 
comedy of the Knights), was really the means of placing 
them on his head, though he at the same time deservedly 
shared them. It has hitherto been the practice to look at 
Kleon only from the point of view of his opponents, through 
whose testimony we know him. But the real fact is that 
this history of the events of Sphakteria, when properly 


so important a success (Schol. ad 3862), 


Aristophan. Plut. 322; Bergks De 1 Vit, Thucydidis, p. xv. ed. 
Reliquiis Comedie Antique, p, Bekker. 
VOL. VL xX 
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surveyed, is a standing disgrace to those opponents, and no 
inconsiderable honour to him; exhibiting them as alike 
destitute of political foresight and of straightforward pa- 
triotism—as sacrificing the opportunities of war, alongwith 
the lives of their fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose 
of ruining a political enemy. It was the duty of Nikias, 
as Stratégus, to propose, and undertake in person if neces- 
sary, the reduction of Sphakteria. If he thought the enter- 
prise dangerous, that was a good reason for assigning to it 
a larger military force, as we shall find him afterwards 
reasoning about the Sicilian expedition—but not for letting 
it slip or throwing it off upon others. 

The return of Kleon and Demosthenés to Athens, 
Effect pro- within the twenty days promised, bringing with 
duced at them near 300 Lacedemonian prisoners, must 
Athens by have been by far the most triumphant and 
of the Luce exhilarating event which had occurred to the 
demonian Athenians throughout the whole war. It at 
prisoners. —_ once changed the prospects, position, and feel- 
ings, of both the contending parties. Such a numberof 
Lacedemonian prisoners, especially 120 Spartans, was a 
source of almost stupefaction to the general body of Greeks, 
and a prize of inestimable value to the captors. The return 
of Demosthenés in the preceding year from the Ambrakian 
Gulf, when he brought with him 300 Ambrakian panoplies, 
had probably been sufficiently triumphant. But the entry 
into Peireeus on this occasion from Sphakteria, with 300 
Lacedeemonian prisoners, must doubtless have occasioned 
emotions transcending all former experience. It is much 
to be regretted that no description is preserved to us of 
the scene, as well as of the elate manifestations of the people 
when the prisoners were marched up from Peireus to 
Athens. We should be curious also to read some 
account of the first Athenian assembly held after this event 
—the overwhelming cheers heaped upon Kleon by his 
joyful partisans, who had helped to invest him with the 
duties of general, in confidence that he would discharge 
them well—contrasted with the silence or retractation of 
Nikias and the other bumiliated political enemies. But 
all such details are unfortunately denied to us—though they 
constitute the blood and animation of Grecian history, now 
lying before us only in its skeleton. 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c.8; Thucyd. v. %. 
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The first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the 


prisoners ag a guarantee to their territory 
against invasion.! They resolved to keep them 
securely guarded until the peace; but if at any 
time before that event the Lacedemonian army 
should enter Attica, then to bring forth the 
prisoners, and put them to death in sight of the 
mvaders. They were at the same time full of 
spirits in regard to the prosecution of the war, 
and became farther confirmed in the hope, not 
merely of preserving their power undiminished, 


The Athe- 
niana prose- 
cute the war 
with in- 
creased 
hope- 
fulness and 
vigour. The 
Lacedsemo- 
nians make 
new ad- 
vances for 
peace with- 
out effect. 


but even of recovering much of what they had lost before 
the Thirty years’ truce. Pylus was placed in an improved 
state of defence, with the adjoining island of Sphakteria 
doubtless as a subsidiary occupation. The Messenians, 
transferred thither from Naupaktus, and overjoyed to find 
themselves once more masters even of an outlying rock 
of their azicestorial territory, began with alacrity to overrun 
and ravage Laconia: while the Helots, shaken by the recent 
events, manifested inclination to desert to them. The 
Lacedzemonian authorities, experiencing evils before unfelt 
and unknown, became sensibly alarmed lest such desertions 
should spread through the country. Reluctant as they 
were to afford obvious evidence of their embarrassments, 
they nevertheless brought themselves (probably under the 
pressure of the friends and relatives of the Sphakterian 
captives) to send to Athens several missions for peace; but 
all proved abortive.2 We are not told what they offered, 
but it did not come up to the expectations which the 
Athenians thought themselves entitled to indulge. 

We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of 


the subsequent history, see that the Athenians 
could have concluded a better bargain with the 
Lacedzmonians during the six or eight months 
succeeding the capture of Sphakteria, than it 
was ever open to them to make afterwards: and 
they had reason to repent letting slip the oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps indeed Periklés, had he been 
still alive, might have taken a more prudent 
measure of the future, and might have had as- 
cendency enough over his countrymen to be able 


4 Thucyd. iv. 41. 
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policy of 
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* Thucyd. iv. 41; compare Aristophan. Equit. 648, with Schol, 
K 2 
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to arrest the tide of success at its highest point, before it 
began to ebb again. 

But if we put ourselves back into the situation of 
Athens during the autumn which succeeded the return of 
Kleon and Demosthenés from Sphakteria, we shall easil 
enter into the feelings under which the war was continu 
The actual possession of the captives now placed Athens 
in a far better position than she had occupied when they 
were only blocked up in Sphakteria, and when the Lace- 
demonian envoys first arrived to ask for peace. She was 
now certain of being able to command peace with Sparta 
on terms at least tolerable, whenever she chose to invite it 
—she had also a fair certainty of escaping the hardship of 
invasion. Next—and this was perhaps the most important 
feature of the case—the apprehension of Lacedemonian 
prowess was now greatly lowered, and the prospects of 
success to Athens considered as prodigiously improved, 1 
even in the estimation of impartial Greeks; much more in 
the eyes of the Athenians themselves. Moreover the idea 
of a tide of good fortune—of the favour of the gods‘now 
begun and likely to continue—of future success as a 
corollary from past—was one which powerfully affected 
Grecian calculations generally. Why not push the present 

ood fortune and try to regain the most important points 
fost before and by the Thirty years’ truce, especially in 
Megara and Bootia—points which Sparta ‘ould not con- 
cede by negotiation, since they were not in her possession ? 
Though these speculations failed (as we shall see in the 
coming chapter), yet there was nothing unreasonable in 
acting upon them. Probably the almost universal senti- 
ment of Athens was at this moment warlike. Even Nikias, 
humiliated as he must have been by the success in Sphak- 
teria, would forget his usual caution in the desire of retriee 
ving his own personal credit by some military exploit. 
That Demosthenés, now in full measure of esteem, would 
be eager to prosecute the war, with which his prospects 
of Personal glory were essentially associated (just as Thu- 
cydidés2 observes about Brasidas on the Lacedemonian 
side), canadmit of nodoubt. The comedy of Aristophanés 
called the Acharnians was acted about six months before 
the affair of Sphakteria, when no one could possibly look 
forward to such an event—the comedy of the Knights about 


4’ Thucyd. iv. 79. 2 Thucyd. v. 16. 
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six months after it.1 Now there is this remarkable differ- 
ence between the two—that while the former breathes the 
greatest sickness of war, and presses in every possible way 
the importance of making peace, although at that time 
Athens had no opportunity of coming even to a decent 
accommodation—the latter, running down the general 
character of Kleon with unmeasured scorn and ridicule, 
talks in one or two places only of the hardships of war, and 
drops altogether that emphasis and repetition with which 
peace had been dwelt upon in the Acharnians—although 
coming out at a moment when peace was within the reach 
of the Athenians. 

To understand properly the history of this period, 
therefore, we must distinguish various OCCaSiONS yuctua- 
which are often confounded. At the moment tions in 
when Sphakteria was first blockaded, and when 7euifns for 
the Lacedsemonians first sent to solicit peace, or against 
there was a considerable party at Athens dis- {2° "*": , 
posed to entertain the offer. The ascendency two occa- 
of Kleon was one of the main causes why it was Sons on 
rejected. But after the captives were brought Kleen con- 
home from Sphakteria, the influence of Kleon, {7i>uted to 
though positively greater than it had been be- them to- 
fore, was no longer required to procure the ¥#"4* # 
dismissal of Lacedsemonian pacific offers and the continu- 
ance of the war. The general temper of Athens was then 
warlike, and there were very few to contend strenuously 
for an opposite policy. During the ensuing year, however, 
the chances of war turned out mostly unfavourable to 
Athens, so that by the end of that year she had become 
much more disposed to peace.2 The truce for one year 
was then concluded. But even after that truce was expired, 
Kleon still continued eager (and on good grounds, as will 
be shown hereafter) for renewing the war in Thrace, at a 
time when a large proportion of the Athenian public had 
grown weary of it. He was one of the main causes of that 
resumption of warlike operations, which ended in the battle 
of Amphipolis, fatal both to himself and to Brasidas. There 


1The Acharneis was performed The capture of Sphakteria took 
at the festival of the Lenwa at place about July, B.0. 425; between 
Athens—January, 425 8B.0.; the the two dates above. See Mr. 
Knights at the same festival in Olinton’s Fasti Hellenici, ad ann, 
the ensuing year, 424 B.0, ® Thucyd. iv. 117; v. 14. 
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were thus two distinct occasions on which the personal 
influence and sanguine character of Kleon seems to have 
been of sensible moment in determining the Athenian public 
to war instead of peace. But at the moment which we have 
now reached—that is, the year immediately following the 
capture of Sphakteria—the Athenians were sufficiently 
warlike without him; probably Nikias himself as well as 
the rest, 

It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, imme- 
Expedition diately after the inglorious exhibition which he 
of Nikiss had made in reference to Sphakteria, to conduct 
against the one ° ° . . 

Corinthian &lexpedition,in conjunction with two colleagues, 
territory. against the Corinthian territory. He took with 
him 80 triremes, 2000 Athenian hoplites, 200 horsemen 
aboard of some horse transports, and some additional 
hoplites from Milétus, Andros, and Karystus.! Starting 
from Peireus in the evening, he arrived a little before day- 
break on a beach at the foot of the hill and village of Soly- 
geia,? about seven miles from Corinth, and two or three 
miles south of the Isthmus. The Corinthian troops, from 
all the territory of Corinth within the Isthmus, were already 
assembled at the Isthmus itself to repel him; for intelligence 
of the intended expedition had reached Corinth some time 
before from Argos, with which latter place the scheme of 
the expedition may have been in some way connected. The 
Athenians having touched the coast during the darkness, 
the Corinthians were only apprised of the fact by fire- 
signals from Solygeia. Not being able to hinder the land- 
ing, they despatched forthwith half their forces, under 
Battus and Lykophron, to repel the invader, while the re- 
maining half were left at the harbour of Kenchres, on the 
northern side of Mount QOneion, to guard the port of 
Krommyon (outside of the Isthmus) in case it should be 
attacked by sea. Battus with one lochus of hoplites threw 
himself into the village of Solygeia, which was unfortified, 
while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops to attack 
the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the Athe- 
nian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the 


2 Thucyd. iv. 42. Tod 8 adtod second volume of his Thucydidés 
Oépouce peta tadta cb0dc, do. -and in Colonel Leake—Travels 
* See the geographical illustra- in Morea, ch. xxviii, p. 285; xxix. 
tions of this descentin Dr. Arnold's p. 309. 
plan and note appended to the 
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point called Chersonesus. Here the Athenian hoplites, 
together with their Karystian allies, repelled the Corinthian 
attack, after a stout and warmly disputed hand-combat of 
spear and shield. Nevertheless the Corinthians, retreating 
up to a higher point of ground, returned to the charge, 
and with the aid of a fresh lochus, drove the Athenians 
back to the shore and to their ships: from hence the latter 
again turned, and again recovered a partial advantage. ! 
e battle was no less severe on the left wing of the Athe- 
nians. But here, after a contest of some length, the latter 
gained a more decided victory, greatly by the aid of their 
cavalry—pursuing the Corinthians, who fled in some dis- 
order to a neighbouring hill and there took up a position.2 
The Athenians were thus victorious throughout the whole 
line, with the loss of about forty-seven men, while the 
Corinthians had lost 212, together with the general Lykoph- 
ron. The victors erected their trophy, stripped the dead 
bodies and buried their own dead. The Corinthian de- 
tachment left at Kenchres could not see the battle, in 
consequence of the interposing ridge of Mount Oneium: 
but it was at last made known to them by the dust of the 
fugitives, and they forthwith hastened to afford help. 
Reinforcements also came both from Corinth and from 
Kenchres, and as it seems too, from the neighbouring 
Peloponnesian cities—so that Nikias thought it prudent 
to retire on board of his ships, and halt upon some neigh- 
bouring islands. It was here first discovered that two of 
the Athenians slain had not béen picked up for burial; 
upon which he immediately sent a herald to solicit a truce, 
in order to procure these two missing bodies. We have 
here a remarkable proof of the sanctity attached to that 
duty; for the mere sending of the herald was tantamount 
to confession of defeat.s 
From hence Nikias sailed to Krommyon, where after 
ravaging the neighbourhood for a few hours he rested for 


the night. On 


 Thucyd. iv. 43. 

® Thuoyd. iv. 44. Uevto ta Erra 
—an expression which Dr. Arnold 
explains, here as elsewhere, to 
mean “piling the arms:” I do not 
think such an explanation is cor- 
sect, even here; much less in 


e next day he re-embarked, sailed along 


several other places to which he 
alludes. See anote on the surprise 
of Platea by the Thebans, im- 
mediately before the Peloponnesian 
war. 


* Plutarch, Nikias, o. & 
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the coast of Epidaurus, upon which he inflicted some 


He re-em- Gamage in passing, and stopped at last on 


barks— the peninsula of Methana, between Epidaurus 
Epidauruas 0d I'rcezen.! On this peninsula he established 


—establish- a permanent garrison, drawing a fortification 
es 9 post across the narrow neck of land which joined it 
peninsula to the Epidaurian peninsula. This was his last 
of Methans. exploit. He then sailed home: but the post at 
Methana long remained as a centre for pillaging the 
neighbouring regions of Epidaurus, Trozen, and Halieis. 
‘While Nikias was engaged in this expedition, Eury- 
Eurymedon medon and Sophoklés had sailed forward from 
yith the ~—- Pylus with a considerable portion of that fleet 
fleet goesto Which had been engaged in the capture of Sphak- 
Korkyra. . teria, to the island of Korkyra. It has been 
captivity of @lready stated that the democratical government 
the Kor- = at Korkyra had been suffering severe pressure 
yrean : : . : ons 
exilesinthe and privation from the oligarchical fugitives, 
island. who had come back into the island with a body 
of barbaric auxiliaries, and established themselves upon 
Mount Isténé not far from the city.2 Eurymedon and the 
Athenians, joining the Korkyreans in the city, attacked 
and stormed the post on Mount Isténé; while the vanquished, 
retiring first to a lofty and inaccessible peak, were forced 
to surrender themselves on terms to the Athenians. Aban- 
doning altogether their mercenary auxiliaries, they only 
stipulated that they should themselves be sent to Athens, 
and left to the discretion of the Athenian people. Eury- 
medon, assenting to these terms, deposited the disarmed 
risoners in the neighbouring islet of Ptychia, under the 
distinct condition, that if a single man tried to escape, the 
whole capitulation should be null and void. 

' Unfortunately for these men, the orders given to Eury- 
medon carried him onward straight to Sicily. It was irk- 
some therefore to him to send away a detachment of his 
squadron to convey prisoners to Athens; where the honours 
of delivering them would be reaped, not by himself, but by 
the officer to whom they might be confided. And the 
Korkyreeans in the city, on their part, were equally anxious 
that the men should not be sent to Athens. Their animosity 
against them being bitter in the extreme, they were 


§ Thucyd. iv. 45. ~ 2 Thucyd., iv. 2-45. 
® Thucyd., iv. 46. 
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afraid that the Athenians might spare their lives, so that 
their hostility against the island might be again resumed. 
And thus a mean jealousy on the part of Eurymedon, com- 
bined with revenge and insecurity on the part of the vic- 
torious Korkyreans, brought about a cruel catastrophe, 
eled nowhere else in Greece, though too well in 
coping with the previous acts of the bloody drama enacted 
in this island. 

The Korkyrean leaders, seemingly not without the 
privity of Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia ,.. .. 
fraudulent emissaries under the guise of friends tives are 
to the prisoners. These emissaries,—assuring Putto desth 
the prisoners that the Athenian commanders, and horrors 
in spite of the convention signed, were about to in the pro- 
hand them over to the Korkyrean people for “°° 
destruction,—induced some of them to attempt escape in 
a boat prepared for the purpose. By concert, the boat 
was seized in the act of escaping, so that the terms of the 
capitulation were really violated: upon which Eurymedon 
handed over the prisoners to their enemies in the island, 
who imprisoned them all together in one vast building, 
under guard of hoplites. From this building they were 
drawn out in companies of twenty men each, chained 
together in couples, and compelled to march between 
two lines of hoplites marshalled on each side of the 
road, Those who loitered in the march were hurried on 
by whips from behind: as they advanced, their private 
enemies on both sides singled them out, striking and pier- 
cing them until at length they miserably perished. ree 
successive companies were thus destroyed—eretheremain- 
ing prisoners in the interior, who thought merely that their 
place of detention was about to be changed, suspected 
what was passing. As soon as they found it out, one and 
all refused either to quit the building or to permit any 
one else to enter. They at the same time piteously im- 
plored the intervention of the Athenians, if it were only 
to kill them and thus preserve them from the cruelties of 
their merciless countrymen. The latter, abstaining from 
attempts to force the door of the building, made an aperture 
in the roof, from whence they shot down arrows, and poured 
showers of tiles upon the prisoners within; who sought at 
first to protect themselves, but at length abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and assisted with their own hands in the 
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work of destruction. Some of them pierced their throats 
with the arrows shot down from the roof: others hung 
themselves, either with cords from some bedding which 
happened to be in the building, or with strips torn and 
twisted from their own garments. Night came on, but the 
work of destruction, both from above and within, was con- 
tinued without intermission, so that before morning, all 
these wretched men had perished, either by the hands of 
their enemies or by their own. At daybreak the Kor- 
kyreans entered tlre building, piled up the dead bodies on 
carts, and transported them out of the city: the exact 
number we are not told, but seemingly it cannot have been 
Jess than 300. The women who had been taken at Isténé 
along with these prisoners, were all sold as slaves. ! 

hus finished the bloody dissensions.in this ill-fated 
island: for the oligarchical party were completely annihi- 
lated, the democracy was victorious, and there were no 
farther violences throughout the whole war.2 It will be 
recollected that these deadly feuds began with the return 
of the oligarchical prisoners from Corinth, bringing along 
with them projects both of treason and of revolution. They 
ended with the annihilation of that party, in the manner 
above described; the interval being filled by mutual atro- 
cities and retaliation, wherein of course the victors had 
most opportunity of gratifying their vindictive passions. 
Eurymedon, after the termination of these events, proceed- 
ed onward with the Athenian squadron to Sicily. What 
he did there will be described in a future chapter devoted 
to Sicilian affairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the 
campaign of the preceding year had left Anaktorium 
without any defence against the Akarnanians and Athenian 
squadron from Naupaktus. They besieged and 
took it during the course of the present. 
forium by summer;? expelling the Corinthian proprietors, 
nians and and re-peopling the town and its territory with 
Akarna- © Akarnanian settlers from all the townships in 

the country. 

Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters 
Proceed- continued perfectly tranquil, except that the 
ings of the inhabitants of Chios, during the course of the 
at Ohios | autumn, incurred the suspicion of the Athenians 
and Lesbos. from having recently built a new wall to their 

4 Thucyd. iv. 47, 48. 2 Thucyd. iv. 4. * Thucyd. iv, 49. 


Capture of 
Anak- 
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city, as if it were done with the intention of taking the 
first opportunity to revolt.1 They solemnly protested their 
innocence of any such designs, but the Athenians were not 
satisfied without exacting the destruction of the obnoxious 
wall. The presence on the opposite continent of an active 
band of Mitylenzan exiles, who captured both Rheteium 
and Antandrus during the ensuing spring, probably made 
ine Athenians more anxious and vigilant on the subject of 
08.2 
The Athenian regular tribute-gathering squadron, 
The Athe- circulating among the maritime subjects, cap- 
pians cap- tured, during the course of the present autumn, 
_phernes, a & prisoner of some importance and singularity. 
Persian en- Tt was a Persian ambassador, Artaphernes, 
voy, on his : ° : . 
way to seized at Eion on the Strymon, in his way to 
Sparta. Sparta with despatches from the Great Ki g- 
He was brought to Athens, where his despatches, whic 
were at some length and written in the Assyrian character, 
were translated and made public. The Great King told 
the Lacedemonians, in substance, that he could not com- 
prehend what they meant; for that among the numerous 
envoys whom they had sent, no two told the same story. 
Accordingly he desired them, if they wished to make them- 
selves understood, to send some envoys with fresh and plain 
instructions to accompany Artaphernes.? Such was the sub- 
stance of the despatch, conveying a remarkable testimony 
as to the march of the Lacedemonian government in its 
foreign policy. Had any similar testimony existed respect- 
ing Athens, demonstrating that her foreign policy was con- 
ducted with half as much unsteadiness and stupidity, ample 
inferences would have been drawn from it to the discredit 
of democracy. But there has been no motive generally to 
discredit Lacedemonian institutions, which included king- 
ship in double measure—two parallel lines of hereditary 
kings; together with an entire exemption from everything 
like popular discussion. The extreme defects in the foreign 
management of Sparta, revealed by the despatch of Arta- 
phernes, seem traceable partly to an habitual faithlessness 


2 Thuoyd. iv. 51. Boddovtars xodi@y yap édGdvtwv 
® Thucyd. iv. 52. eptoBewy oddéva tadta Adyerv: el obv 
® Thucyd, iv. 50. adv ale roAk@y Poddovrar cagdc Adyaty, réppar pera 
Edrwv Yeypappevwy xspddacoy Fv, tod [lépcou Avdpac whe adtév. 
xpd<¢ Aaxeéatpoviouc, odx sldévar 8,71 
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often noted in the Lacedseemonian character—partly to the 
annual change of Ephors, so frequently bringing into power 
men who strove to undo what had been done by their. 
predecessors—and still more to the absence of everything 
like discussion or canvass of public measures among the 
citizens. We shall find more than one example, in the 
history about to follow, of this disposition on the part of 
Ephors not merely to change the policy of their predeces- 
sors, but even to subvert treaties sworn and concluded by 
them. Such was the habitual secrecy of Spartan public 
business, that in doing this they had neither criticism nor 
discussion to fear. Brasidas, when he started from Sparta 
on the expedition which will be described in the coming 
chapter, could not trust the assurances of the Lacedemo- 
nian executive without binding them by the most solemn 
oaths. 1 7 

The Athenians sent back Artaphernes in a trireme 
to Ephesus, and availed themselves of this 
opportunity for procuring access to the Great 
King. They sent envoys along with him, with the intention 
that they shouldaccompany him up to Susa: but onreaching 
Asia, the news met them that King Artaxerxes had recently 
died. Under such circumstances, it was not judged expe- 
dient to prosecute the mission, and the Athenians dropped 
their design.? 

Respecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this 
long interval of fifty-four years since the repulse 
of Xerxes from Greece, we have little information 
ar before us except the names of the successive 


B.0. 425. 


Succession 
of Persian 
kings— 
Xerxes, 


taxerxes kings. In the year 465 3.c.. Xerxes was assas- 
Longi- ..,. sinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, through 
? ot 
Darius one of those plots of great household officers, so 
ovunus. 


frequent in Oriental palaces. He left two sons, 
or at least two sons present and conspicuous among a 
greater number, Darius and Artaxerxes. But Artabanus 
persuaded Artaxerxes that Darius had been the murderer 


I Thucyd. iv. 86. Spxote te Az- 
xeBatpoviwy xatakaRedy ta TEA TOts 
usylotor, 7H phy, &. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 50; Diodor. xii. 64, 
The Athenians do not appear to 
have ever before sent envoys or 
courted alliance with the Great 


King; though the idea of doing 
so must have been noway strange 
to them, as we may see by the 
humorous scene of Pseudartabas 
in the Acharneis of Aristophanés, 
acted in the year before this 
event. 
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of Xerxes, and thus prevailed upon him to revenge his 
father’s death by becoming an accomplice in killing his 
brother Darius: he next tried to assassinate Artaxerxes 
himself, and to appropriate the crown. Artaxerxes how- 
ever, being apprised beforehand of the scheme, either slew 
Artabanus with his own hand or procured him to be slain, 
and then reigned (known under the name of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus) for forty years, down to the period at which 
we are now arrived. ! ; 

Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt 
from the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince 
Inarus, actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years 
of success, this revolt was crushed and Egypt again sub- 
jugated, by the energy of the Persian general Megabyzus 
—with severe loss to the Athenian forces engaged. After 
the peace of Kallias, erroneously called the Kimonian peace, 
between the Athenians and the king of Persia, war had not 
been since resumed. We read in Ktesias, amidst various 
anecdotes seemingly collected at the court of Susa, romantic 
adventures ascribed to Megabyzus, his wife Amytis, his 
mother Amestris, and a Greek physician of Kos, named 
Apollonides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, after the death 
of his father, deserted from Persia and came as an exile to 
Athens.? 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family 
violences incident to a Persian succession were again 
exhibited. His son Xerxes succeeded him, but 
was assassinated, after a reign of a few weeks or 
months. Another son, Sogdianus, followed, who perished 
in like manner after a short interval.? Lastly, a third son, 
Ochus (known under the name of Darius Nothus), either 
abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life between 
nineteen and twenty years. By his queen the savage 
Parysatis, he was father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus 
the younger, both names of interest in reference to Grecian 
history, to whom we shall hereafter recur. 


B,0.425. 


§ Diodor. xi. 65; Aristotel. Polit. no means of determining what the 
v. 8,3; Justin, iii.1; Ktesias, Per- details were. 
sica, c. 29, 80. It is evident that 3 Ktesias, Persica, c. 38-43; He- 
there were contradictory stories rodot. iii. 80. 
current respecting the plot to which ® Diodor. xii, 64-71; Ktesias, Pex 
Xerxes fell a victim: but we have sica, c. 44-46, 
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CHAPTER LIIL 


EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR, 


Tue eighth year of the war, on which we now touch, 
Important presents events of a more important and decisive 
operations character than any of the preceding. In review- 
of the ° ° 
eighth year ing the preceding years we observe that though 
of the war. there is much fighting, with hardship and pri- 
vation inflicted on both sides, yet the operations are mostly 
of a desultory character, not calculated to determine the 
event of the war. But the capture of Sphakteria and its 

risoners, coupled with the surrender of the whole Lace- 
vemonian fleet, was an event full of consequences and im- 
posing in the eyes of all Greece. It stimulated the Athe- 
nians to a series of operations, larger and more ambitious 
than anything which they had yet conceived—directed, 
not merely against Sparta in her own country, but also to 
the reconquest of that ascendency in Megara and Beotia 
which they had lost on or before the Thirty years’ truce. 
On the other hand, it intimidated so much both the Lace- 
dzmonians, the revolted Chalkidic allies of Athens in 
Thrace, and Perdikkas king of Macedonia—that between 
them the expedition of Brasidas, which struck so serious 
a blow at the Athenian empire, was concerted. This year 
is thus the turning-point of the war. If the operations of 
. Athens had succeeded, she would have regained nearly as 
great a power as she enjoyed before the Thirty years’ 
truce. But it happened that Sparta, or rather the Spartan 
Brasidas, proved successful, gaining enough to neutralise 
all the advantages derived by Athens from the capture of 
Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by the Athenians in 
Capture of the course of the spring was against the island 
pythéra by of Kythéra, on the southern coast of Laconia. 
nians. It was inhabited by Lacedeemonian Periceki, 
Nikias ra- and administered by a governor, and garrison 
Leconian of hoplites, annually sent thither. It was the 
coast. usual point of landing for merchantmen from 
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Libya and Egypt; and as it lay very near to Cape Malea, 
immediately over against the Gulf of Gythium—the only 
accessible portion of the generally inhospitable coast of 
Laconia—the chance that it might fall into the hands of 
an enemy was considered as so menacing to Sparta, that 
some politicians are said to have wished the isfand at the 
bottom of the sea.! Nikias, in conjunction with Nikostratus 
and Autoklés, conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, 
with 2000 Athenian hoplites, some few horsemen, and a 
body of allies mainly Milesians. 

There were in the island two towns—Kythéra, and 
Skandeia; the former having a lower town close to the sea, 
fronting Cape Malea, and an upper town on the hill above; 
the latter seemingly on the south or west coast. Both 
were attacked at the same time by order of Nikias: ten 


1 Thucyd. iv. 54; Herodot. vii. 
235. The manner in which Hero- 
dotus alludes to the dangers which 
would arise to Sparta from the 
occupation of Kythéra by an 
enemy, furnishes one additional 
probability tending to show that 
his history was composed before 
the actual occupation of the island 
by Nikias, in the eighth year of 
the Peloponnesian war. Had he 
been cognisant of this latter event, 
he would naturally have made some 
allusion to it. 

The words of Thucydidés in re- 
spect to the island of Kythéra are 
—the Lacedsmonians rodihy éxt- 
pédatay dxovodvto’ Fv yap adtots twv 
te ax’ Alydrtov xai Arpuns dAxadwv 
xpooBody, xal Agotal Gua thy Aa- 
AWVIXTY HOGoy ehonovy éx Oadrdoone, 
qrep pdvov ofov t Fv xaxoupysiaar 
maaa yap dvéyer npdbe td Zixede- 
xnby xal Kontexdy xédayoe. 

I do not understand this passage, 
with Dr. Arnold and Géller, to 
mean, that Laconia was unassail- 
able by land, but very assailable 
by sea. It rather means that the 
only portion of the coast of Laco- 
nia where a maritime invader could 
do much damage, was in the in- 
terior of the Laconic Gulf, near 


Helos, Gythium, &c.—which is in 
fact the only plain portion of the 
coast of Laconia. The two pro- 
jecting promontories, which end, 
the one in Cape Malea, the other 
in Cape Tenarusg are high, rocky, 
harbourless, and afford very little 
temptation to a disembarking 
enemy. “The whole Laconian coast 
is high projecting cliff where it 
fronts the Sicilian and Kretan seas” 
—xdoa dvéyet. The island of 
Kythéra was particularly favour- 
able for facilitating descents on 
the territory near Helos and Gy- 
thium. The ditpevdtys of Laconia 
is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. 
iv, 8, 7—where he describes the 
occupation of the island by Konon 
and Pharnabazus. 

See Colonel Leake’s description 
of this coast, and the high cliffs 
between Oape Matapan (Tenarus) 
and Kalamata, which front the 
Sicilian sea—as well as those east- 
ward of Cape St. Angelo or Malea, 
which front the Kretan sea (Travels 
in Morea, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 261— 
“tempestuous, rocky, unsheltered 
coast of Mesamani”—ch. viii. p. 820; 
ch. vi. p. 205; Strabo, viii. p. 868; 
Pausan. iii. o. xxvi. 2). 
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triremes and a body of Milesian' hoplites disembarked and 
captured Skandeia; while the Athenians landed at Kythéra, 
and drove the inhabitants out of the lower town into the 
upper, where they speedily capitulated. A certain party 
among them indeed secretly invited the coming of 
Nikias, through which intrigue easy terms were obtained 
for the inhabitants. Some few men, indicated by the 
Kytherians in intelligence with Nikias, were carried away 
as prisoners to Athens; but the remainder were left un- 
disturbed and enrolled among the tributary allies under 
obligation to pay four talents per annum; an Athenian 
garrison being placed at Kythéra for the protection of the 
island. From hence Nikias employed seven days in de- 
scents and inroads upon the coast, near Helos, Asiné, 
Aphrodisia, Kotyrta, and elsewhere. The Lacedsmonian 
force was disseminated in petty garrisons, which remained 
each for the defence of its own separate post, without unit- 
ing to repel the Athenians, so that there was only one 
action, and that of little importance, which the Athenians 
deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from Kythéra, Nikias first ravaged 
Capture of the small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus 
Thyrea—all Liméra, on the rocky eastern coast of Laconia, 
the Atgine- and then attacked the Aiginetan settlement at 


tans resident 


there Thyrea, the frontier strip between Laconia and 


are either Argolis. This town and district had been made 


attack, or over by Sparta to the Aiginetans, at the time 
Pte ieat? when they were expelled from their own island 
as prison- by Athens in the first year of the war. The 


ore. new inhabitants, finding the town too distant 
from the sea? for their maritime habits, were now employed 
in constructing a fortification close on the shore; in which 
work a Lacedemonian detachment under Tantalus, on 
guard in that neighbourhood, was assisting them. When 
the Athenians landed, both #ginetans and Laceds#monians 


1 Thucyd. iv. 54. Sroyrdlore Medn- 
ciwy éxAlrare. It seems impossible 
to believe that there could have 
been so many as 2000 Milesian 
hoplites: but we cannot tell where 
the mistake lies. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 56. He states that 
Thyrea was ten stadia, or about 
a mile and one-fifth, distant from 


the sea. But Colonel Leake (Travels 
in the Morea, vol. ii. ch. xxii. p. 
492), who has discovered quite suf- 
ficient ruins to identify the spot, 
affirms “that it is at least three 
times that distance from the sea.” 

This explains to us the more 
clearly why the Aiginetans thought 
it necessary to build their new fort. 
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at once abandoned the new fortification. The Aginetans, 
with the commanding officer Tantalus, occupied the upper 
town of Thyrea; but the Lacedemonian troops, not 
thinking it tenable, refused to take part in the defence, and 
retired to the neighbouring mountains, in spite of urgent 
entreaty from the Aginetans.. Immediately after landing, 
the Athenians marched up to the town of Thyrea, and 
carried it by storm, burning or destroying everything 
within it. All the Adginetans were either killed or made 
prisoners, and even Tantalus, disabled by his wounds, 
became prisoner also. From hence the armament returned 
to Athens, where a vote was taken as to the disposal of 
the prisoners. The Kytherians brought home were distri- 
buted for safe custody among the dependent islands: 
Tantalus was retained along with the prisoners from 
Sphakteria; but a harder fate was reserved for the Agi- 
netans. They were all put to death, victims to the long-stand- 
ing antipathy between Athens and Aigina. This cruel act 
was nothing more than a strict application of admitted 
customs of war in those days. Had the Lacedemonians 
been the victors, there can be little doubt that they would 
have acted with equal rigour. 1 

The occupation of Kythéra, in addition to Pylus, by 
an Athenian garrison, following so closely upon ajerm and 
the capital disaster in Sphakteria, produced in depression 
the minds of the Spartans feelings of alarm and Prong the 
depression such as they had never before nians— 
experienced, Within the course of a few Gueity in” 
short months their position had completely regard to 
changed, from superiority and aggression ‘"® 7!‘ 
abroad, to insult and insecurity at home. They anticipated 
nothing less than incessant foreign attacks on all their 
weak points, with every probability of internal defection, 
from the standing discontent of the Helots. It was not 
unknown to them probably that even Kythéra itself had 
been lost partly through betrayal. The capture of Sphak- 
teria had caused peculiar emotion among the Helots, to 
whom theI.acedeemonians had addressed both appeals and 
promises of emancipation, in order to procure succour for 
their hoplites while blockaded in the island. If the ulti- 
mate surrender of these hoplites had abated the terrors of 
Lacedemonian prowess throughout all Greece, such effect 


4 Thucyd. iv. 68; Diodor. xfi. 65, 
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had been produced to a still greater degree among the 
oppressed Helots. A refuge at Pylus, and a nucleus which 
resented some possibility of expanding into regenerated 
essenia, were now before their eyes; while the establish- 
ment of an Athenian garrison at Kythéra opened a new 
channel of communication with the enemies of Sparta, so 
as to tempt all the Helots of daring temper to stand for- 
ward as liberators of their enslaved race.1 The Lacede- 
monians, habitually cautious at all times, felt now as if the 
tide of fortune had turned decidedly against them, and 
acted with confirmed mistrust and dismay—confining them- 
selves to measures strictly defensive, but organising a force 
of 400 cavalry, together with a body of bowmen, beyond 
their ordinary establishment. 
The precautions which they thought it necessary to 
The take in regard to the Helots afford the best 
y en- . 
trap, and measure of their apprehensions at the moment, 
cause to be and exhibit moreover a refinement of fraud and 
ated, 20000¢ cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wishing to 
the bravest single out from the general body such as were 
"most. high-couraged and valiant, the Ephors 
made proclamation, that those Helots, who conceived them- 
selves to have earned their liberty by distinguished services 
in war, might stand forward to claim it. A considerable 
number obeyed the eall—probably many who had under- 
gone imminent hagards during the preceding summer in 
order to convey provisions to the blockaded soldiers in 
Sphakteria.2 After being examined by the government, 
2000 of them were selected as fully worthy of emancipa- 
tion; which was forthwith bestowed upon them in public 
ceremonial—with ds, visits to the temples, and the 
full measure of religious solemnity. The government had 
now made the selection whieh it desired; presently every 
man among these newly-enfranchised Helots was made 
away with—no one Imew how.? A stratagem at once so 
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1 Thucyd. iv. 41, 55, 56. 

= Thucyd. iv. 80. 

* Thuoyd. iv. 80. Kat rpoxptvaveec 
te StayrAlouc, of pav éotepavwcavTd 
te xal ta lep& xepiqdOov whe Frsu- 
Fepwpdvor of 8% 0d xolAA@ Serepoy 
hoavicay te abtode, xal oddale Foleo 
Ectw tporwp Exactog Srspbapyn: com- 
pare Diodor. xii. 67. 


Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, 
wol. iii. ch. xxiii. p. 2944, Qnd edit. 
mote) thinks that this assassina- 
tion of Helots by the Spartans 
took place at some other time 
unaecertained, and not at the time 
here indicated. I asgnnot$ concur 
in this opinion. It appears to me 
that there is the strongest probable 
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perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the purpose, 
and so complete in the execution, stands without parallel 
in Grecian history—“we might almost say, without a parallel 
in any history. It implies a depravity far greater than the 
rigorous execution of a barbarous customary lew against 

risoners of war or rebéls, eveh in large numbers. The 

phors must have employed numerous instruments, apart 
from each other, for the performance of this bloody deed. 
Yet it appears that no certain knowledge could be obtained 
of the details—a striking proof of the mysterious efficiency 
of thisCouncil of Five, surpassing even that of the Council 
of Ten at Venice—as well as of the utter absence of public 


inquiry or discussion. 


It was while the Lacedesmonians were in this state of 


uneasiness at home that envoys reached them 
from Perdikkas of Macedonia and the Chatki- 
dians of Thrace, entreating aid against Athens; 
who was considered likely, in her present tide 
of success, to resume aggressive measuresagainst 
them. There were moreover other parties, in 
the neighbouring cities! subject to Athens, who 
secretly favoured the application, engaging to 


Request 
from the 
Chalkidians 
d Per- 
ikkas that 
Spartan aid 
may be sent 
to them 
under Bra- 
sidas. 


stand forward in open revolt as soon as any auxiliary force 


reason for referring the incident 
to the time immediately following 
the disaster in Sphakteria, which 
Thucydidés so especially marks 
(iv. 41) by the emphatic words— 
Ot 8& AaxeBarpsvior dpabstc Svtec 
éy cep wply ypdvep Agotelac xal ror0d- 
Tov nodépov, tv te Elkwtwv adto- 
porodvtwy xal moBodpevor py xat ext 
paxpdtepoy opto: te vewrspia8y ty 
xata thy yWpav, od padlwc Epepov. 
This was just after the Messenians 
were first established at Pylus, 
and began their incursions over 
Laconia, with such temptations as 
they could offer to the Helots to 
desert. And it was naturally just 
then that the fear, entertained by 
the Spartans of their Helots, be- 
came exaggerated to, the mazi- 
mum-—leading to the perpetration 
of the act mentioned in the text. 
Dr. Thirlwall observes “that the 


Spartan government would not 
order the massacre of the Helots 
at a time when it could employ 
them on foreign service.” But to 
this it may be replied that the 
capture of Sphakteria took place 
in Jaly or August, while the ex- 
pedition under Brasidas was not 
organised until the following win- 
ter or spring. There was therefore 
an interval of some months, during 
which the government had not 
yet formed the idea of employing 
the Helots on foreign service. And 
this interval is quite sufficient to 
give a fall ahd distinct mosriing 
to the expression xal téte (Thu- 
oyd. iv. 80) on which Dr. Thirlwall 
insists; without the necessity of 
going back to any more remote 
point of antecedent time.: 
1 Thucyd. iv. 79. 


L2 
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should arrive to warrant their incurring the hazard. 
Perdikkas (who had on his hands a dispute with his kins- 
man Arrhibseus, prince of the Lynkest-Macedonians, which 
he wag anxious to be enabled to close successfully) and the 
Chalkidians offered at the same time to promde the pay 
and maintenance, as well as to facilitate the transit, of the 
troops who might be sent to them. And—what was of still — 
greater importance to the success of the enterprise—the 
specially requested that Brasidas might be invested wit 
the command.: He had now recovered from his wounds 
received at Pylus, and his reputation for adventurous 
valour, great as it was from positive desert, stood out still 
more conspicuously, because not a single other Spartan had 
as yet distinguished himself. His other great qualities, 
apart from personal valour, had not yet been shown, for he 
had never been in any supreme command. But he burned 
with impatience to undertake the operation destined for 
him by the envoys; although at this time it must have 
ap eared so replete with difficulty and danger, that prob- 
ably no other Spartan except himself would have entered 
upon it with hopes of success. To raise up embarrassments 
for Athens in Thrace was an object of great consequence 
to Sparta, while she also obtained an opportunity of sending 
away another large detachment of dangerous Helots. Seven 
Brasidas ig UUndred of these latter were armed as hoplites 
ordered to and placed under the orders of Brasidas, but the 
go thither Lacedsemonians would not assign to him any of 
ot ° ‘ ° 
and Pelo- their own proper forces. With the sanction of 
ponnesian =the Spartan name—with 700 Helot hoplites, and 
pe with such other hoplites as he could raise in 
Peloponnesus by means of the funds furnished from the 
Chalkidians—Brasidas prepared to undertake this expe- 
dition, alike adventurous and important. 

Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of his 
design, they could easily have prevented him from ever 
Elate and reaching Thrace. But they knew nothing of it 
prising ais. Util he had actually joined Perdikkas, nor did 
positions they anticipate any serious attack from Sparta, 
provalentst in this moment of her depression—much less, an 
Plan form- enterprise far bolder than any which she had 
ed against ever been known to undertake. They were now 

gara. . ° 
Condition late with hopes of conquests to come on their 
of Megara. own part—their affairs being so prosperous and 


' Thucyd. iv. 80. npoddupnOnoay 8 xai of Xadued7¢ aGvipa ev ce ty 
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promising, that parties favourable to their interests began 
to revive, both in Megara and in Bootia; while Hippokratés 
and Demosthenés, the two chief stratégi for the year, were 
men of energy, well-qualified both to project and execute 
military. achievements. 

The first opportunity presented itself in regard to 
Megara. The inhabitants of that city had been greater 
sufferers by the war than any other persons in Greece. 
They had been the chief cause of bringing down the war 
upon Athens, and the Athenians revenged upon them all 
the hardships which they themselves endured from the 
Lacedsemonian invasion. Twice in every year they laid 
waste the Megarid, which bordered upon their own terri- 
tory; and that too with such destructive efficacy throughout 
its limited extent, that they intercepted all subsistence 
from the lands near the town—at the same time keepin 
the harbour of Nisza closely blocked up. Under such ba 
conditions the Megarians found much difficultyin supp!yin g 
even the primary wants of life.1 But their case had now, 
within the last few months, become still more intolerable 
by an intestine commotion in the city, ending in the 
expulsion of a powerful body of exiles, who seized and held 

ossession of Pégmw, the Megarian port in the Gulf of 

orinth. Probably imports from Pége had been their chief 
previous resource against the destruction which came on 
them from the side of Athens; so that it became scarcely 
possible to sustain themselves, when the exiles in Pégew 
not only deprived them of this resource, but took positive 
part in harassing them. These exiles were oligarchical, 
and the government in Megara had now become more or 
less democratical. But the privations in the city presently 
reached such a height, that several citizens began to labour 
for a compromise, whereby the exiles in Pége might be 
readmitted. It was evident to the leaders in Megara that 
the bulk of the citizens could not long sustain the pressure 
of enemies from both sides—but it was also their feeling, 
that the exiles in Pégm, their bitter political rivals, were 
worse enemies than the Athenians, and that the return of 
these exiles would be a sentence of death to themselves. 
To prevent this counter-revolution, they opened a secret 


Lrapty Soxovvta Spactyjprov elvar é¢ phanés (Acharn. 760) is a carica- 
ta navta, &. ture, but of suffering probably but 
41 The picture drawn by Aristo- too real. 
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correspondence with Hippokratés and Demosthenés, en- 

ging to betray both Megara and Niswa to the Athenians; 
thoug Nisewa, the harbour of Megara, about one mile from 
the city, was a separate fortress, occupied by a Pelopon- 
nesian garrison, and by them exclusively, as well as the 
Long Walls—for the purpose of holding Megara first to the 
Lacedsmonian confederacy. ! 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what is 
The Athe. more remarkable—in the extreme publicity of all 
Athenian affairs, and in a matter to which many 
under Hip- persons must have been privy—was kept secret 
end Demos- until the instant of execution. A large Athe- 
thenés, st- nian force, 4000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, was 
surprise pointed to march at night by the high road 
Nisma and through Eleusis to Megara: but Hippokratés 

°ger*- _ and Demosthenés themselves went on ship-board 
from Peirzus to the island of Minoa, which was close agaist 
Nisea, and had been for some time under occupation by an 
Athenian garrison. Here Hippokratés concealed himself 
with 600 hoplites, in a hollow out of which brick earth had 
been dug, on the mainland opposite to Minoa, and not far 
from the gate in the Long Wall which opened near the 
junction of that wall with the ditch and wall surrounding 
issea; While Demosthenés, with some light-armed Platseans 
and a detachment of active young Athenians (called Peri- 
poli, and serving as the moveable guard of Attica) in their 
t or second year of military service, placed himself in 
ambush in the sacred precincts of Arés, still closer to the 
same gate. 

To procure that the gate should be opened, was the 
Consvire.  +#8k of the conspirators within. Amidst the 
tors within shifts to which the Megarians had been reduced 
open the _ in order to obtain supplies (especially since the 
gamit them blockading force had been placed at Minoa), 
mito the ~— predatory sally by night was not omitted. Some 
Long of these conspirators had been in the habit, 
Walls They. before the intrigue with Athens was projected, 
whole line Of carrying out a small sculler-boat by night 

of whe Long upon a cart, through this gate, by permission 
| " of the Peloponnesian commander of Nisea and 
4 Thucyd. iv. 66. Strabo (ix. p. appears sufficient reason to prefer 
891) gives eighteen stadia as the the latter: see Reinganum, Das 
distance between Megara and Ni- alte Megaris, p. 121-180. 
ses; Thucydidésonly eight. There 
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the Long Walls. The boat, when thus brought out, was 
first carried down to the shore along the hollow of the dry 
ditch which surrounded the wall of Nissa—then put to sea 
for some nightly enterprise—and lastly, brought back again 
along the diteh before daylight in the morning; the gate 
being opened, by permission, to let it in. This was the 
only way by which any Megarian vessel could get to sea, 
singe the Athenians at Minos were complete masters of the 
ur. 

| On the night fixed for the surprise, this boat was 
carried out and brought back at the usual hour. But the 
moment that the gate in the Long Wall was opened to re- 
admit it, Demosthenés with his comrades sprang forward 
to force their way in; the Mogarians along with the boat 
at the same time setting upon and killing the guards, in 
order to facilitate his entrance. This active and determined 
band were successful in mastering the gate, and keepitig it 
open, until the 600 hoplites under Hippokratés came up, 
and got in to the interior space between the Leng Walls. 
They immediately mounted the walls on each side, every 
man as he came in, with little thought of order, to drive 
off or destroy the Peloponnesian guards; who, taken by 
surprise, and fancying that the Megarians generally were 
in concert with the enemy against them—eonfirmed too in 
such belief by hearing the Athenian herald proclaim aloud 
that every Megarian who chose might take his post in the 
line of Athenian hoplites'—made at first some resistance, 
but were soon discouraged and fled into Mises. By a little 
after daybreak, the Athenians found themselves masters of 
all the line of the Long Walls, and under the vety gates of 
Megara—as well as reinforced by the larger force, which 
having marched by land through Eleusis, arrived dt the 
concerted moment. 

Meanwhile the Megarians within the city were i# the 
greatest tumult and consternation, But the con- 7, athe- 
spirators, prepared with their plan, had resolved nians march 
to Propose that the gates should be thrown open {Mears 
and that the whole force of the city should be failure of 
marched out to fight the Athenians. When once [76 tmene. 
the gates should be open, they themselves in- within to 
tended to take part with the Athenians and °P them. 

*Thucyd. iv. 68. S.uvéxece yap pevov tdvar Meyapgwy peta Adnvalwy 
zal tov cv AQnvaiwy xypuxa ag’ OAndépevoy ta Sada. 
ézutod Jrwpne x7 pVGaL, tov Bovdd- Here we have the phrase tl8‘c ae 
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facilitate their entrance—and they had rubbed their bodies 
over with oil in order to be visibly distinguished in the 
eyes of the latter. The plan was only frustrated the mo- 
ment before it was about to be put in execution, by the 
divulgation of one of their own comrades. Their opponents 
in the city, apprised of what was in contemplation, hastened 
to the gate, and intercepted the men rubbed with oil as 
they were about to open it. Without betraying any know- 
ledge of the momentous secret which they had just learned, 
these opponents loudly protested against opening the gate 
and going out to fight an enemy for whom they had never 
conceived themselves, even in moments of greater strength, 
to be a match in the open field. While insisting only on 
the public mischiefs of the measure, they at the same time 
planted themselves in arms against the gate, and declared 
that they would perish before they would allow it to be 
opened. For such obstinate resistance the conspirators 
were not prepared, so that they were forced to abandon 
their design and leave the gate closed. 

The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expecta- 
The Athe- tion that it would be opened, soon perceived by 
nians st- the delay that their friends within had been 
tack wince baffled, and immediately resolved to make sure 
surrenders of Nisssa which lay behind them; an acquisition 
to them. —_ important not less in itself, than as a probable 
means for the mastery of Megara, They set about the 
work with the characteristic rapidity of Athenians. Masons 
and tools in abundance being forthwith sent for from 
Athens, the army distributed among themselves the wall 
of circumvallation round Nisza in distinct parts. First, 
the interior space between the Long Walls themselves was 
built across, so as to cut off the communication with Megara; 
next, walls were carried out from the outside of both the 
Long Walls down to the sea, so as completely to enclose 
Nissea with its fortifications and ditch. The scattered 
houses, which formed a sort of ornamented suburb to Nisa, 
furnished bricks for this enclosing circle, or were sometimes 
even made to form a part of it as they stood, with the 
parapets on their roofs; while the trees were cut down to 


ta 8xra employed in a casewhere arms ata critical moment’ of ac- 
Dr. Arnold’s explanation of it tual fighting, with result as yet 
would be eminently unsuitable. doubtful. 

There could be no thought of piling 
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supply material wherever palisades were suitable. In a 
day and a half the work of circumvallation was almost 
completed, so that the Peloponnesians in Niswea saw before 
them nothing but a hopeless state of blockade. Deprived 
of all communication, they not only fancied that the whole 
city of Megara had joined the Athenians, but they were 
moreover without any supply of provisions, which had been 
always furnished to them in daily rations from the city. 
Despairing of speedy relief from Peloponnesus, they ‘ac- 
cepted easy terms of capitulation offered to them by the 
Athenian generals.: After delivering up their arms, each 
man among them was to be ransomed for a stipulated price; 
we are not told how much, but doubtless a moderate sum. 
The Lacedsemonian commander, and such other Lacede- 
monians as might be in Nisea, were however required ta 
surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, to be 
held at their disposal. On these terms Nissea was surren- 
dered to the Athenians, who cut off its communication 
with Megara, by keeping the intermediate space between 
the Long Walls effectively blocked up—walls, of which 
they had themselves, in former days, been the original 
authors.? 

Such interruption of communication by the Long Walls 
indicated in the minds of the Athenian generals 
a conviction that Megara was now out of their 
reach, But the town in its present distracted 
state would certainly have fallen into their 
hands’ had it not been snatched from them b 
the accidental neighbourhood and energetic intervention 
of Brasidas, That officer, occupied in the levy of troops 
for his Thracian expedition, was near Corinth and Sikyon 
when he first learnt the surprise and capture of the Lon 
Walls. Partly from the alarm which the news excite 
among these Peloponnesian towns, partly from his own 

ersonal influence, he got together a body af 2700 Corinth- 
lan hoplites, 600 Sikyonian, and 400 Phliasian, besides his 


Dissension 
of partiesin 
Megara— 
interven- 
tion of 
Brasidas. 


3 Thuoyd. iv. 69. 

* Thucyd. i. 108; iv. 69 Kat of 
"AQnvator, Ta paxpa telyn adropp7- 
Eavtec ard tH¢ thy Meyapéwy rdhews 
xal thy Nioatay napahaBovetes, taAAe 
Rapsaxcualovte, 

Diodorus (xii. 66) abridges Thu- 


oydidés. 

? Thuoyd. iv. 78. eb piv yap ph 
Hpiyncay e\Odvte¢ (Brasidas with 
his troops) odx &véy toyxq yiyvecdas 
oplow, dhkd caps av Wonep joor- 
Qévtwy orepnOzvar ed0d¢ tHe xd- 
ews. 
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own small army, and marched with this united force to 
Tripodiskus in the Megarid, half-way between Megara and 
Pége, on the road over Mount Geraneia; having first des- 
patched a pressing summons to the Baotians, to request 
that they would meet him at that point with reinforcements. 
He trusted by a speedy movement to preserve Megara, 
and perhaps even Niswa; but on reaching Tripodiskus in 
the night, he learnt that the latter place had already sur- 
rendered. Alarmed for the safety of Megara, he proceeded 
thither by a night-march without delay. Taking with him 
only a chosen band of 300 men, he presented himself, 
without being expected, at the gates of the city; entreating 
to be admitted, and offering to lend his immediate aid for 
the recovery of Nisea. One of the two parties in Megara 
would have been glad to comply; but the other, knowing 
well that in that case the exiles from Pégw would be 
brought back upon them, was prepared for a strenuous 
resistance, in which case the Athenian force, still only one 
mile off, would have been introduced as auxiliaries. Under 
these circumstances the two parties came to a compromise 
and mutually agreed to refuse admittance to Brasidas. 
They expected that a battle would take place between him 
and the Athenians, and each calculated that Megara would 
follow the fortunes of the victor.1 

Returning back without success to Tripodiskus, Bra- 
Brasides  5#Gas was joined there early in the morning by 
gets to. 2000 Bootian hoplites and 600 cavalry; for the 
gether an Bosotians had been put in motion by the same 
relicces news as himself, and had even commenced their 
peeeine march before his messenger arrived, with such 
place=but cCelerity as to have already reached Platea.2 
the Athe- ‘The total force under Brasidas was thus increased 
maneresF* to 6000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, with whom he 
marched straight to the neighbourhood of Megara. The 
Athenian light troops, dispersed over the plain, were sur- 
prised and driven in by the Bosotian cavalry; but the 
Athenian cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained a sharp 
action with the assailants, wherein, after some loss on both 
sides, a slight advantage remained on the side of the 
Athenians. They granted a truce for the burial of the 
Beeotian officer of cavalry, who was slain with some others. 
After this indecisive cavalry skirmish, Brasidas advanced 


1 Thucyd. iv. 71. ® Thucyd. iv. 72. 
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with his main force into the plain between Megara and the 
sea, taking up a position near to the Athenian hoplites, 
who were drawn up in battle array hard by Niswa and the 
Long Walls. He thus offered them battle if they chose it; 
but each party expected that the other would attack; an 
each was unwilling to begin the attack on his own side. 
Brasidas was well-aware that if the Athenians refused to 
fight, Megara would be preserved from falling into their 
hands—which loss it was his main object to prevent, aad 
which had in fact been prevented only by his arrival. If 
he attacked and was beaten, he would forfeit this advan- 
tage—while if victorious, he could hardly hope to gain 
much more. The Athenian generals on their side reflected, 
that they had already secured a material acquisition in 
Niswa, which cut off Megara from their sea; that the army 
opposed to them was not only superior in number of 
hoplites, but composed of contingents from many different 
cities, so that no one city hazarded much in the action; 
while their own force was all Athenian and composed of 
the best hoplites in Athens, whieh would render a defeat 
severely ruinous to the city. They did not think it worth 
while to encounter this risk, even for the purpose of gaining 

ossession of Megara. With such views in the leaders on 

oth sides, the two armies remained for some time in po- 
sition, each waiting for the other to attack. At length the 
Athenians, seeing that no aggressive movement was con- 
templated by their opponents, were the first to retire into 
Niswa. Thus left master of the field, Brasidas retired in 
triumph to Megara, the gates of which were now opened 
without reserve to admit him.! 

The army of Brasidas, having gained the chief point 
for which it was collected, speedily Fispersed— Revolution 
he himself resuming his preparations forThrace; t Megrs, 
while the Athenians on their side also returned the exiles 
home, leaving an adequate garrison for the from Pege, 
occupation both of Niswa and of the Long pledge ot 
Walls. But the interior of Megara underwent smnesty— 
a complete and violent revolution. While the their oaths, 
leaders friendly to Athens, not thinking it safe snd effect a 
to remain, fled forthwith and sought shelter with garchical : 
the Athenians *—the opposite party opened come revolution. 

4 Thucyd. iv. 78. as light-armed troops in the Sici- 
2 We findsome ofthemafterwards lian expedition (Thucyd. vi. 48). 
in the service of Athens, employed 
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munication with the exiles at Pége and readmitted them 
into the city; binding them however by the most solemn 
pledges to observe absolute amnesty of the past, and to 


study nothing but the welfare of the common city. The 


newcomers 0 ly kept their pledge during the interval which 
elapsed until they acquired power to violate it with effect. 


They soon got themselves placed in the chief commands 
of state, and found means to turn the military force to their 
own purposes. A review, and examination of arms, of the 
hoplites in the city, having been ordered, the Megarian 
_lochi were so marshalled and tutored as to enable the 
leaders to single out such ‘victims as they thought expe- 
dient. They seized many of their most obnoxious enemies 
—some of them suspected as accomplices in the recent 
conspiracy with Athens, The men thus seized were sub- 
jected to the forms of a public trial, before that which was 
called a public assembly; wherein each voter, acting under 
military terror, was constrained to give his suffrage openly. 
All were condemned to death and executed, to the number 
of 100.1 The constitution of Megara was then shaped into 
an oligarchy of the closest possible kind, a few of the most 
violent men taking complete possession of the government. 
But they must probably have conducted it with vigour and 
prudence for their own purposes, since Thucydidés remarks 
that it was rare to see a revolution accomplished by so small 
a party, and yet so durable. How long it lasted, he does not 
mention. A few months after these incidents, the Megarians 
regained possession oftheir Long Walls, by capture from the 
Athenians? (to whom indeed they could have been of no ma- 
terial service), and levelled the whole line of them to the 
ground: but the Athenians still retained Nisea.. We may 
remark, as explaining in part the durability of this new go- 
vernment, that the truce concluded atthe beginning of the en- 
suing year must have greatly lightened the difficulties of any 
government, whether oligarchical ordemocratical, in Megara. 

The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid 


2 Thuoyd, iv. 74. of 8& dxerdh ty 
saic dpyaig éydvovto, xal &écacry 
Exhwy érotycavto, dtagtjoavtec Tov 
Aeyoug, e€eréfavto tay 1d &yPpdy 
xai of édxouv padtata Euprpatar ta 
zpog tovg "AOnyvalouc, avBpaz¢ we 
éxatév: xal coUtTwWy wépt avayze 
xdoavtes thy Sijpov wy poy pa 


vepday Sreveyxety, we xatsyywe- 
Qnoav, Excewav, xat é¢ ddtyapyiay 
ta paddtota xatéotyozy thy xdAty. 
nal xdetotoy 5% ypdvov abty On’ éda- 
ylotwy yevoudyvy &x otdcews petaatae 
ote Evuvépstvey. 
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‘and executed with skill, and only miscarried Combined 
through an accident to which such schemes are plan by 
always liable, as well as by the unexpected celer- xrates and 
ity of Brasidas. It had moreover succeeded Pemos-, 
so far as to enable the Athenians to carry Nisea the invasion 
—one of the posts which they had surrendered of Baotis 
by the Thirty years’ trace, and of considerable sides at 
positive value to them: so that it counted on once. 
the whole as a victory, leaving the generals with increased 
encouragement to turn their activity elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly, very soon after the troops had been brought back 
from the Megarid, ! Hippokratés and Demosthenés concerted 
a still more extensive plan for the invasion of Bosotia, in 
conjunction with some malcontents in the Bootian towns, 
who desired to break down and democratise the oligarchical 
overnments—and especially through the agency of a 
Theban exile named Ptcodérus. Demosthenés, with fort 
triremes, was sent round Peloponnesus to Naupaktus, wit 
instructions to collect an Akarnanian force—to sail into 
the inmost recess of the Corinthian or Krisse#an Gulf—and 
to occupy Siphe, a maritime town belonging to the Beotian 
Thespie, where intelligences had been already established. 
On the same day, determined beforehand, Hippokratés 
engaged to enter Bootia, with the main force of Athens, 
at the south-eastern corner of the territory near Tanagra, 
and to fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo on the coast 
of the Eubcean strait; while at the same time it was con- 
certed that some Bootian and Phokian malcontents shou'd 
make themselves masters of Cheroneia on the borders of 
Phokis. Bootia would thus be assailed on three sides at 
the same moment, so that the forces of the country would 
be distracted and unable to cooperate. Internal movements 
were farther expected to take place in some of the cities, 
such as perhaps to establish democratical governments and 
place them at once in alliance with the Athenians. 
Accordingly, about the month of August, Demosthenés 
sallied from Athens to Naupaktus, where he collected his 
Akarnanian allies—now stronger and more united than 
ever, since the refractory inhabitants of @iniadw had been 
at length compelled to join their Akarnanian brethren: 
moreover the neighbouring Agreans with their prince Sa- 
lynthius were also brought into the Athenian alliance. 


4 Thucyd. iv, 76. ebbd¢ peta tay tx tH¢ Meyapldoc dvaywpraw, &c. 
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On the appointed day, seemingly about the beginning 
Demosthe- Of October, he sailed with a strong force of 
nee withan these allies up toSiphm, in fall expectation that 
force, it would be betrayed to him.: But the execution 
makes ©, of this enterprise was less happy than that 
Bootis at against Megara. In the first place, there was a 
Biphe im = mistake as to the day understood between 
thian G@al¢ Hippokratésand Demosthenés: in the next place, 
—his the entire Pict was discovered and betrayed by a 
fails and he Phokianof Phanoteus (bordering on Cheroneia) 
retires. named Nikomachus— communicated first to 
the Lacedsmonians, and through them to the bootarchs. 
Siphe and Cheroneia were immediately placed in so good 
a state of defence, that Demosthenés, on arriving at the 
former place, found not only no party within it favourable 
to him, but a formidable Baotian force which rendered 
attack unavailing. Moreover Hippokratés had not yet 
begun his march, so that the defenders had nothing to 
distract their attention from Siphs.2 Under these circum- 
stances, while Demosthenés was obliged to withdraw without 
striking a blow, and to content himself with an unsuccessful 
descent upon the territory of Sikyon’—all the expected inter- 
nalmovements in Beotia were prevented from breaking out. 
It was not till after the Boaotian troops, havingrepelled 

the attack by sea, had retired from Siphe, that Hippokra- 
tés commenced his march from Athens to invade the 
Bootian territory near Tanagra. He was probably en- 
couraged by false promises from the Bosotian exiles, other- 
wise it seems remarkable that he should have persisted in 
executing his part of the scheme alone, after the known 
failure of the other part. It was however executed in a 
Disappoint- Manner which implies unusual alacrity and con- 
ment ofthe fidence. The whole military population of 
Athenian Athens was marched into Beotis, to the neigh- 
internal © bourhood of Delium, the eastern coast-extremity 
fake ninse of the territory belonging to the Bootian town 
in Beotia. Of Tanagra; the expedition comprising all classes, 
Hippo- not merely citizens, but also metics or resident 
marches § non-freemen, and even non-resident strangers 
with the then by accident at Athens. Of course this 
Athens to. statement must be understood with the reserve 
polium in of ample guards being left behind for the city: 
but besides the really effective force of 7000 


4 Thucyd. iv. 77. ? Thucyd. iv. 89. ® Thucyd. iv. 101. 
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hoplites, and several hundred horsemen, there appear to 
have been not less than 25,000 light-armed, half-armed, or 
unarmed, attendants accompanying the march.! The num- 
ber of hoplites is here prodigiously great; brought together 
by general and indiscriminate proclamation, not selected 
by a special choice of the Stratégi out of the names on the 
muster-roll, as was usually the case for any distant expe- 
dition.2, As to light-armed, there was at this time no 
trained force of that description at Athens, except a small 
body of archers. No pains had been taken to organise 
either darters or slingers: the hoplites, the horsemen, and 
the seamen, constituted the whole effective force of the 
city. Indeed it appears that the Bootians also were 
hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native darters 
and slingers, since those which they employed in the sub- 
sequent siege of Delium were in great part hired from the 
Malian Gulf. To employ at one and the same time heavy- 
armed and lightearmed was not natural to any Grecian 
community, but was a practice which grew up with ex- 

erience and necessity. The Athenian feeling, as mani- 
ested in the Perse of Aschylug a few years after the 
repulse of Xerxes, proclaims exclusive pride in the spear 
and shield, with contempt for the bow. It was only during 
this very year, when alarmed by the Athenian occupation 
of Pylus and Kythéra, that the Lacedsemonians, contrary 


} ThLucyd. iv. 98, 94. He states 
that the Bootian 4Aol were above 
10,000, and that the Athenian pol 
were noddarrtdoror tiv svavtiwv. 
‘We can hardly take this number 
as less than 25,000, durdv xal oxevo- 
gopwyv (iv. 101). 

The hoplites, as well as the horse- 
mon, had their baggage and pro- 
vision carried for them by attend- 
ants: see Thucyd., iii. 17; vii. 75. 

2 Thuoyd. iv. 90. ‘O & ‘Innoxpa- 
tHe avacthoas Alnvalouc xavdnpel, 
autod<e xal tod<¢ petoixoug xal Edvwy 
Ocor napHoavy, &c.: also xavotpatide 
(iv. 94). 

The meaning of the word raydn- 
pel is well illustrated by Nikias 
in his exhortation to the Athenian 
army near Syracuse, immediately 


antecedent to the first battle with 
the Syracusans—levy en masse, as 
opposed to hoplites specially se- 
lected (vi. 66-68) &Adwe te xal mpdc 
Gv8pa¢ xavonusi te dpuvopévouc, xalt 
odx axoktxtouc, Worep xal jyde— 
nal xpocttt Dixskiwrac, de, 

When a special selection took 
place, the names of the hoplites 
chosen by the generals to take 
part in any particular service, 
were written on boards, according 
to their tribes: each of these 
boards was affixed publicly against 
the statue of the Heros Eponymus 
of the tribe to which it referred: 
Aristophanés, Equites, 1869; Pac. 
1184, with Scholiast ; Wachsmuth, 
Hellen. Alterthumsk., ii, p. 312. 

® Thucyd. iv. 100. 
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to their previous custom, had begun to organise a regiment 
of archers.! The effective manner in which Demosthenés 
had employed the light-armed in Sphakteria against the 
Lacedemonian hoplites, was well calculated to teach an 
instructive lesson as to the value of the former description 
of troops. 

The Beotian Delium,? which Hippokratés now in- 
tended to occupy and fortify, was a temple of Apollo, 
strongly situated, overhanging the sea about five miles 
from Tanagra, and somewhat more than a mile 
from the border territory of Ordpus—a territory 
originally Bootian, but at this time dependent 
on Athens, and even partly incorporated in the 
political community of Athens, under the name 
of the Deme of Grea.? Ordépus itself was about 
a day’s march from Athens—by the road which led through 
Dekeleia and Sphendalé, between the mountains Parnés 
and Phelleus: so that as the distance to be traversed was 
so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of the time was 
that of confidence, it is probable that men of all ages, 
arms, and dispositions, crowded to join the march—in part 
from mere curiosity and excitement. Hippokratés reached 
Delium on the day after he had started from Athens. On 
_ the succeeding day he began his work of fortification, which 
was completed—all hands aiding, and tools as well as 
workmen having been brought along with the army from 
Athens—in two days and a half. Having dug a-ditch all 
round the sacred ground, he threw up the earth in a bank 
alongside of the ditch, planting stakes, throwing in fascines, 
and adding layers of stone and brick, to keep the work 
together and make it into a rampart of tolerable height 
and firmness. The vines‘round the temple, together with 


Hippo- 
kratés forti- 
fies Delium, 
after which 
the army 
retires 
homew 


1 Thucyd, iv. 55. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 90; Livy, xxxv. 51. 

3 Dikearch. Bing ‘EXA280¢. Fragm. 
ed, Fuhr. p. 142-230; Pausan. i. 34, 
2; Aristotle ap. Stephan. Byz. v. 
’Qowndg. See also Col. Leake, 
Athens and the Demi of Attica, 
vol, ii, sect. iv. p.128; Mr. Finlay, 
Oropus and the Diakria, p. 38; 
Ross, Die Demen von Attica, p. 6, 
where the Deme of Grea is verified 
by an Inscription, and explained 


for the first time. 

The road taken by the army of 
Hippocratésin the march to Delium, 
was the same as that by which the 
Lacedemonian army in their first 
invasion of Attica had retired, 
from Attica into Beotia (Thucyd, 
ii, 23). 

‘ Dikearchus (Bioe ‘EXAdooe, p. 
142, ed. Fuhr) is full of encomiums 
on the excellence of the wine 
drunk at Tanagra, and of the 
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the stakes which served as supports to them, were cut to 
obtain wood; the houses adjoinin ished bricks and 
stone: the outer temple buildings themselves also, on some 
of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate and s en 
the defence. But there was one side on which the annexed 
building, once a portico, had fallen down: and here the 
Athenians constructed some wooden towers as a help to 
the defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving 
Athens, the work was so nearly sompleted, that the army 
quitted Delium, and be its march homeward out of 
Beotia; halting, after it had proceeded about a mile and a 
quarter, with the Athenian territory of Ordpus. It was 
here that the hoplites awaited the coming of Hippokratés, 
who still remained at Delium stationing the garrison, and 
giving his final orders about future defence; while the 
greater number of the light-armed and unarmed, separ- 
ating from the hoplites, and seemingly without any antici- 
pation of the coming danger, continued their return-march 
to Athens.1 The position of the hoplites was probably 
about the western extremity of the plain of Orépus, on 
the verge of the low heights between that plain and 
Delium.2 
During these five days, however, the forces from all 
rts of Bootia had time to muster at Tanagra. 
Their number was just completed as the Athen- 
lans were beginning their march homeward 
from Delium. The contingents had arrived, not 
only from Thebes and its dependent townships 
around, but also from Haliartus, Koréneia, 
Orchomenus, Képx, and Thespiew: that of Ta- 
joined on the spot. The government of 
the Bootian confederacy at this time was vested 


Gathering 
of the Bao- 
tian mili- 

. tary force at 
Tana. 


determines 
them to 
fight. 


abundant olive-plantations on the 
road between Ordpus and Tanagra. 

Since tools and masons were 
brought from Athens to fortify 
Nisea—about three months before 
(Thucyd, iv. 69)—we may be pretty 
sure that s{milar apparatus was 
carried to Delium—though Thucy- 
didés does not state it. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 90. That the vines 
round the temple had supporting. 
stakes, which furnished the stavpov< 
used by the Athenians, we may 


VOL. VL 


reasonably presume: the same as 
those ydépaxs¢ which are spoken of 
in Korkyra, iii. 70; compare Pol- 
lux, i. 162, 

2 “The plain of Oropus (observes 
Colonel Leake) expands from its 
upper angle at Oropé towards the 
mouth of the Asopus, and stretches 
about five miles along the shore, 
from the foot of the hills of Mark6- 
pulo on the east, to the village of 
Khalktki on the west, where begin 
some heights extending westward 


u 
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in eleven bootarchs—two chosen from Thebes, the rest in 
unknown proportion by theother cities, immediate members 
of the confederacy—and in four senates or councils, the 
constitution of which is not known. 

Though all the bwotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, 
formed a sort of council of war, yet the supreme command 
was vested in Pagondas and Arianthidés, the boeotarchs 
from Thebes—either in Pagondas, as the senior of the two, 
or perhaps in both, alternating with each other day by day. ! 
As the Athenians were evidently in full retreat, and had 
already passed the border, all the other beotarchs, except 
Pagondas, unwilling to hazard a battle? on soil not Baotian, 
were disposed to let them return home without obstruc- 
tion. Such reluctance is not surprising, when we reflect 
that the chances of defeat were considerable, and that prob- 
ably some of these bosotarchs were afraid of the increased 
power which a victory would lend to the oppressive ten- 
dencies of Thebes. But Pagondas strenuously opposed 
this proposition, and carried the soldiers of the various 
cities along with him, even in opposition to the sentiments 
of their separate leaders, in favour of immediately fighting. 
He called them apart and addressed them by separate di- 
visions, in order that all might not quit their arms at one 


and the same moment.? He 


towards Dhilisi, the ancient De- 
lium.”—“The plain of Oropus is 
separated from the more inland 
plain of Tanagra by rocky gorges, 
through which the Asopus fiows.” 
(Leake, Athens and the Demi of 
Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 112.) 

1 Thucyd. iv. 98; v. 88. Akrephiz 
may probably be considered as 
either a dependency of Thebes, or 
included in the general expression 
of Thucydidés, after the word 
Kw xatyc—ot nept thy Alpyyy. Anthé- 
don and Lebadeia, which are re- 
cognised as separate autonomous 
townships in various Beotian in- 
scriptions, are not here named in 
Thucydidés. But there is no certain 
evidence respecting the number of 
immediate members of the Beotian 
confederacy: compare the various 
conjectures in Boeckh. ad Corp. 


characterized the sentiment 


Inscript. tom. i. p. 727; O. Miiller, 
Orchomenus, p. 402; Kruse, Hellas, 
tom. ii. p. 548. 

® Thucyd. iv. 91. twv &\Awy Bow- 
tapywy, of elory vdexa, od Euv- 
Sxatvodvtey payecbar, &o. 

The use of the present tense elow 
marks the number eleven as that of 
all the baotarchs; at this time— 
according to Boeckh’s opinion, ad 
Corp. Inscript. I. vol i. p. 729, The 
number however appears to have 
been variable. 

* Thucyd. iv. 91. npooxadtwy éxa- 
atoug xata Adyouc, Snwe pH aIpdor 
txAlnorey ta Sxda, Exervde tove Bow- 
zou¢e ldvas ent tobe "AOyvatouc xal 
tov dywva roteicQat, _ 

Here Dr, Arnold observes, “This 
confirms and illustrates what has 
been said in the note on ii. 3, 5, 
as to the practice of the Greek 
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of the other bootarchs as an unworthy manifestation of 
weakness, which, when properly considered, had not even 
the recommendation of superior prudence. For the Athe- 
nians, having just invaded the country, and built a fort 
for the purpose of continuous devastation, were not less 
enemies on one side of the border than the other. More- 
over they were the most restless and encroaching of all 
enemies; so that the Bootians who had the misfortune to 
be their neighbours, could only be secure against them by 
the most resolute promptitude in defending themselves as 
well as in returning the blows first given. If they wished 
to protect their autonomy and their property against the 
condition of slavery under which their neighbours in Eubeea 
had long suffered, as well as so many other portions of 
Greece, their only chance was to march onward and beat 
these invaders, following the glorious example of their 
fathers and predecessors in the field of Koréneia. The 
sacrifices were favourable to an advancing movement; while 
Apollo, whose temple the Athenians had desecrated by 
converting it into a fortified place, would lend his cordial 
aid to the Bosotian defence. 1 

Finding his exhortations favourably received, Pagondas 
conducted the army by arapid march to a position close to 
the Athenians. He was.anxious to fight them before they 
should have retreated farther; moreover the day was near- 
ly spent—it was already late in the afternoon. 


soldiers piling their arms the Hippokratés, on this very occasion, 


moment they halted in a particular 
part of the camp, and always attend- 
ing the speeches of their general 
without them.” 

In the case here before us, it 
appears that the Bootians did come 
by separate lochi, pursuant to 
command, to hear the words of 
Pagondas,—and also that each 
lochus left its arms to do so: 
though even here it is not abso- 
lutely certain that ta 3xda does 
not mean the military station, as 
Duker interprets it. But Dr. Arnold 
generalises too hastily from hence 
to a customary practice between 
soldiers and their general. The 
proceeding of the Athenian general 


near Delium (to be noticed a page 
or two forward), exhibits an ar- 
rangement totally different. More- 
over the note on ii. 2, 5, to which 
Dr. Arnold refers, has no sort of 
anglogy to the passage here before 
us, which does not include the 
words tiBecbar ta 8xia—whereas 
these words are the main matters 
in chapter ii. 3, 5. Whoever at- 
tentively compares the two, will 
see that Dr. Arnold (followed by 
Poppo and Gdller) has stretched 
an explanation which suits the 
passage here before us, to other 
passages where it is no way ap- 
plicable. 
4 Thucyd, iv, 02, 


mu 2 
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Having reached a spot where he was only separated 
om the Athenians by a hill, which prevented 


Marshall- . . 

ing of the either army from seeing the other, he marshalled 
Boolean his troops in the array proper for fighting. 
great ‘depth The Thebanhoplites, with their dependent allies, 
cin opi, ranged in a depth of not less than twenty-five 


tes—special shields, occupied the right wing: the hoplites 


poera®, of Haliartus, Koréneia, Képe, and its neigh- 
Three bourhood, were in the centre: those of Thespia, 
Un 


Tanagra, and Orchomenus, on the left; for 
Orchomenus, being the second city in Bootia next to 
Thebes, obtained the second post of honour at the opposite 
extremity of the line. Each contingent adopted its own 
mode of marshalling the hoplites, and its own depth of 
files: on this point there was no uniformity—a remarkable 
proof of the prevalence of dissentient custom in Greece, 
and how much each town, even among confederates, stood 
apart as a separate unit.t Thucydidés specifies only the 
prodigious depth of the Theban hoplites; respecting the 
rest, he merely intimates that no common rule was followed. 
There is another point also which he does not specify—but 
which, though we learn it only on the inferior authority of 
Diodorus, appears both true and important. The front 
ranks of the Theban heavy-armed were filled by 300 select 
warriors, of distinguished bodily strength, valour, and dis- 
cipline,—who were accustomed to fight in pairs, each man 
being attached to his neighbour by a peculiar tie of intimate 
friendship. These pairs were termed the Heniochi and 
Parabates—charioteers and companions; a denomination 
probably handed down from the Homeric times, when the 
foremost heroes really combated in chariots in front of the 
common soldiers—but now preserved after it had outlived 
its appropriate meaning:? This band, composed of the 


were not all marshalled in the 


? Thuocyd. iv. 98. in’ doxldac 88 
xéyte piv xai elxoor Onfaior era- 
Eavro, of 8& Bddow We Exactor Etv- 
ov. 

What is still more remarkable 
—in the battle of Mantineia in 418 
B.0.—between the Lacedsmonians 
on the one side and the Athe- 
nians, Argeians, Mantineians, &c. 
on the other—the different lochi 
ordivisions of the Lacedsmonian army 


same depth of files. Each lochage, 
or commander of the lochus, di- 
rected the depth of his own division 
(Thucyd. v. 68). 

2 Diodor. xii. 70. I poeydyovro 
5& navrwy of nap’ éxelvorc ‘Hvioyer 
nat TlapaBatar xadobpevor, dvopec 
txihextor tpraxocros ... . Oi de O7- 
Bator dscapépovtes tate thy cwpacwr 
pwpate, dc. 
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finest men in the various palestre of Thebes, was in after- 
days placed under peculiar training (for the defence of the 
Kadmeia or citadel), detached from the front ranks of the 
phalanx, and organised into a separate regiment under the 
name of the Sacred Lochus or Band: we shall see how much. 
it contributed to the shortlived mili ascendency of 
Thebes. On both flanks of this mass of tian hoplites, 
about 7000 in total number, were distributed 1000 cavalry, 
500 -peltasts, and 10,000 light-armed or unarmed. The 
language of the historian seems to imply that the light- 
armed on the Bootian side. were something more effective 
than the mere multitude who followed the Athenians. 
Sach was the order in which Pagondas marched his 
army over the hill, halting them for a moment 9... 
in front and sight of the Athenians, to see that pattieofthe 
the ranks were even, before he gave the word Athenian 
for actual charge.1 Hippokratés, on his side, “”’ 
apprised while still at Deliam that the Beotians had moved 
from Tanagra, first sent orders to his army to place them- 
selves in battle array, and presently arrived himself to 
command them; leaving 300 cavalry at Delium, partly as 


Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, e. 
18, 19, 

' Thucyd. iv. 98. Kat éxerd) xa- 
hide adtoic elyev, Oxspepavyjsay (the 
Beotians) tod Adpou zat EOevto 
ta Sxka tetaypévos wonep Eped- 
Lov, &c. 

I transcribe this passage for the 
purpose of showing how impossible 
it is to admit the explanation 
_which Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and G5)- 
ler give of these words ifevto ta 
Sxda (see Notes ad Thucyd, ii. 2). 
They explain the words to mean 
that the soldiers “piled their arms 
into a heap”"—disarmed themselves 
for the time. But the Bootians, 
in the situation here described, 
cannot possibly have parted with 
their arms,—they were just on the 
point of charging the enemy—im- 
mediately afterwards, Pagondas gi- 

ves the word, the pean for charging 
* is. sung, and the rush commen- 
ces. Pagondas had doubtless good 


reason for directing a momentary 
halt, to see that his ranks were 
in perfectly good condition before 
the charge began. But to command 
his troops to “pile their arms” 
would be the last thing that he 
would think of. 

In the interpretation of tetaqz- 
pivot oxep Epediov, I agree with 
the Scholiast, who understands pa- 
yéoucbar or paysicbar after Epsddov 
(compare Thucyd. v. 66),—dissent- 
ing from Dr. Arnold and Gédller, 
who would understand taceecQar; 
which, as it seems to me, makes 
avery awkward meaning, and is 
not sustained by the passagé pro- 
duced as parallel (viii. 51). 

The infinitive verb, understood 
after ZyeAdov, need not necessarily 
be a verb actually occurring be- 
fore: it may be a verb suggested 
by the general scope of the sen- 
tence: see épédAnoay, iv. 128, 
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arrison, partly for the purpose of acting on the rear of 
e Bootians during the battle. The Athenian hoplites 
" were ranged eight deep along the whole line—with the 
cavalry, and such of the light-armed as yet remained, placed 
on each flank. Hippokratés, after arriving on the spot and 
surveying the ground occupied, marched along the front 
of the line briefly encouraging his soldiers; who, as the 
battle was just on the Oropian border, might fancy that 
they were not in their own country, and that they were 
therefore exposed without necessity. He too, in a strain 
. similar to that adopted by Pagondas, reminded the Athe- 
nians, that on either side of the border they were alike 
fighting for the defence of Attica, to keep the Bootians 
out of it; since the Peloponnesians would never dare to 
enter the country without the aid of the Bosotian horse. 1 
He farther called to their recollection the great name of 
Athens, and the memorable victory of Myronidés at Gino- 
hyta, whereby their fathers had acquired possession of all 
q@otia. But he had scarcely half finished his progress 
along the line, when he was forced to desist by the sound 
of the Bocotian pean. Pagondas, after a few additional 
sentences of encouragement, had given the word: the 
Beotian hoplites were seen charging down the hill; and the 
Athenian hoplites, not less eager, advanced to meet them 
at a running step.’ 
At the extremity of the line on each side, the inter- 


Battle of position of ravines prevented the actual meeting 
Delium— of the two armies: but throughout all the rest 
vigorously of the line, the clash was formidable and the con- 
advantage duct of both sides resolute. Both armies, main- 
derived taining their rariks compact and unbroken, came 
rom the 

depth ofthe to the closest quarters; to the contact and push- 
pinalane, ing of shields against each other. On the left 


half of the Bootian line, consisting of hoplites 


1 Thucyd. iv. 95. 

2 Thuocyd. iv. 95, 96. Kabectwtewy 
8 éc thy tae xal fbn peddovewy 
Euvedvar, “Inxoxpatyns 6 otpatnyoc 
éxixapimy td otpaconedov twv 'ADy- 
valuwy mapexsdsdstd te xal Edsys 
tordds . 2... Toradta tod ‘Innoxpa- 
TOUC Kapaxsisvopdvov, xal péypr pév 

tcou tod otpatontdou éxeddvtos, td 
S¢ xdéov odxétt PPdcavtoc, of Bow- 
tol, xapaxsdevcapévou xal epicw we 


b:a taydwv xat évtadia Maywvdon, 
natwvicavtec angtcay and tod Ad- 
pou, do. 

This passage contradicts what is 
affirmed by Dr. Arnold, Poppo 
and Géller, to have been a general 
practice, that the soldiers “piled 
their arms and always attended the 
speeches of their generals without 
them.” (See his note ad Thuc. iv. 91.) 

* Thucyd. iv. 96. xaptepq pwayy 
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from Thespia, Tanagra, and Orchomenus, the Athenians 
were victorious. The Thespians, who resisted longest, even 
after their comrades had given way, were surrounded and 
sustained the most severe loss from the Athenians; who in 
the ardour of success, while wheeling round to encircle the 
enemy, became disordered and came into conflict even with 
their own citizens, not recognising them at the moment: 
some loss of life was the consequence. 

While the left of the Boootian line was thus worsted 
and driven to seek protection from the right, the Thebans 
on that side gained decided advantage. Though the reso- 
lution and discipline of the Athenians was noway inferior, 
yet as soon as the action came to close quarters and to 
propulsion with shield and spear, the prodigious depth of 
the Theban column (more than triple of the depth of the 
Athenians, twenty-five against eight) enabled them to bear 
down their enemies by mere superiority of weight and 
mass. Moreover the Thebans appear to have been superior 
to the Athenians in tic training and acquired bodily 
force, as they were inferior both in speechand in intelligence. 
The chosen Theban warriors in the front rank were espe- 
clallysuperior: but apart fromsuch superiority, if we assume 
simple equality of individual strength and resolution on 
both sides, it is plain that when the two opposing columns * 
came into conflict, shield against shield—the comparative 
force of forward pressure would decide the victory. This 
motive is sufficient to explain the extraordinary “Jepth of 
the Theban column—which was increased by Epameinondas, 
half a century afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, from a 
depth of twenty-five men to the still more astonishing depth 
of fifty. We need not suspect the correctness of the text, - 
with some critics—or suppose with others, that the great 
depth of the Theban files arose from the circumstance that 


zal When donldwy Evvestyxer, &c. 
Compare Xenophon, Cyroped. vii. 
1, $2. 

1The proverbial expression of 
Bowrtiay ébv—“the Bootian sow’— 
Was ancient even in the time of 
Pindar (Olymp. vi. 90, with the 
Scholia and Boeckh’s note): com- 
pare also Ephorus, Fragment 67, 
ed. Marx: Diksarchus, Bioc ‘E)- 
kadec, p. 143, ed. Fuhr; Plato, Legg- 


i. p. 686; and Symposion, p. 182— 
“pingues Thebani et valentes,” Oi- 
cero de Fato, iv. 7. 
Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 2, 
15; iii. 12, &: compare Kenoph. de 
Athen. Republ. i. 13) maintains 
the natural bodily capacity ofAthe- 
nians to be equal to that of Bao- 
tians, but deplores the want of 
cwpacxia or bodily training. 
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the rear ranks were too poor to provide themselves with 
armour.’ Even in a depth of eight, which was that of the 
Athenian column in the present engagement, ? and seemingly 
the usual depth in a battle—the spears of the four rear 
ranks could y have protruded sufficiently beyond the 
first line to do any mischief. The great use of all the ranks 
behind the first four, was partly to take the place of such 
of the foremost lines ag might be slain—partly, to push 
forward the lines before them from behind. The greater 
the depth of the files, the more irresistible did this propel- 
ling force become. Hence the Thebans at Delium as well 
as at Leuktra, found their account in deepening the column 
to so remarkable a degree,—a movement to which we ma 

fairly presume that their hoplites were trained beforehand. 


The Thebans on the right thus pushed back? the 
Defeat ang troops on the left of the Athenian line, who 
flight of the retired at first slowly and for a short space, 
Athenians maintaining their order unbroken—so that the 
kraten, with victory of the Athenians on their own right 
1000 hopli- would have restored the battle, had not Pa- 
“ese gondas detached from the rear two squadrons 
of cavalry; who, wheeling unseen round the hill behind, 
suddenly appeared to the relief of the Bosotian left, and 

roduced upon the Athenians on that side, already 
eranged in their ranks by the ardour of pursuit, the 
intimidating effect of a fresh army arriving to reinforce 
the Bootians. And thus, even on the right, the victorious 
portion of their line, the Athenians lost courage and gave 
way; while on the left, where they were worsted from the 
beginning, they found themselves pressed harder and 
harder by the pursuing Thebans: so that in the end, the 
whole Athenian army was broken and put to flight. The 
arrison of Delium, reinforced by 300 cavalry whom Hippo- 
ratés left there to assail the rear of the Boootians 
during the action, either made no vigorous movement, or 
were repelled by a Bootian reserve stationed to watch 
em. 


> See the notes of Dr. Arnold tb xpwtov éxjxododouv. 
and Poppo, ad Thucyd. iv. 96. The word wodpevos (compare iv. 
® Compare Thucyd. v. 88; vi. 67. 85; vi. 70) exactly expresses the 
* Thuoyd. iv. 96. To 8% deftev, Z forward pushing of the mass of 
&AnSaior Foay, éxpater ts tw. 'AG7- hoplites with shield and spear. 
raiwy, xal bodpevor xata Bozyd 
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Flight having become general among the Athenians, 
the different parts of their army took different directions. 
The right sought refuge at Delium, the centre fled to 
Orépus, and the left took a direction towards the high 
lands of Parnés. The pursuit of the Bootians was vigorous 
and destructive. They had an efficient cavalry, strengthened 
by some Lokrian horse who had arrived even during the 
action: their peltasts also, and their light-armed would 
render valuable service against retreating hoplites.1 For- 
tunately for the vanquished, the battle begun very late 
in the afternoon, leaving no long period of daylight. This 
important circumstance saved the Athenian army from 
almost total destruction.2 As it wag, however, the general 
Hippokratés, together with nearly 1000 hoplites, and a 
considerable number of light-armed and attendants, were 
slain;* while the loss of the Bootians, chiefly on their 
defeated left wing, was rather under 500 hoplites. Some 
prisoners? seem to have been made, but we hear little 
about them. Those who had fled to Delium and Orépus 
were conveyed back by sea to Athens. 

The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their 
trophy, burying their own dead, and despoiling tnter- 

ose of their enemies. An abundant booty of change of 


arms from the stript warriors long remained tmonstrance 
to decorate the temples of Thebes, while the 

oil in other ways is said to have been con- 
siderable. Pagondas also resolved to lay siege 
to the newly-established fortress at Delium. 
But before commencing operations—which 
might perhaps prove tedious, since the Athe- 
nians could always reinforce the garrison by 
sea—he tried another means of attaining the 
same object. He despatched to the Athenians 
a herald—who, happening in his way to meet 
the Athenian herald coming to ask the ordinary 


monstrance 
of the 
Bootians 
against 

the Athe- 
nians for 
desecrating 
the temple 
of Delium— 
they refuse 
permission 
to bury the 
slain except 
on condi- 
tion of 
quitting 
Delium. 


2 Thucyd. iv. 96; Athenzus, v. 
p. 215. Diodorus (xii. 70) repre- 
sents that the battle began with a 
eombat of cavalry, in which the 
Athenians had the advantage. This 
is quite inconsistent with the nar- 
rative of Thucydidés. 

® Diodorus (xii. 70) dwells upon 


this circumstance, 

® Pyrilampés is spoken of as 
having been wounded and taken 
prisoner in the retreat by the The- 
bans (Plutarch, De Genio BSocratis, 
c. 11. p. 881). See also Thucyd. v. 
85—where allusion is made to some 
prisoners. : . . 
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permission for burial of the slain, warned him that no 
such request would be entertained until the message of 
the Bootian general had first been communicated, and 
thus induced him to come back to the Athenian com- 
manders. The Bootian herald was instructed to remon- 
strate against the violation of holy custom committed by 
the Athenians in seizing and fortifying the temple of 
Delium; wherein their garrison was now dwelling, per- 
forming numerous functions which religion forbade to be 
done in a sacred place, and using as their common drink 
the water especially consecrated to sacrificial purposes. 
The Bootians therefore solemnly summoned them in the 
name of Apollo and the gods inmates along with them, to 
evacuate the place, carrying away all that belonged to 
them. Finally, the herald gave it to be understood, that 
unless this summons were complied with, no permission 
would be granted to bury their dead. 

Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who 
Answer of ow went to the Bootian commanders, to the 
the Athe- following effect:—The Athenians did not admit 
nian berald that they had hitherto been guilty of any wrong 
mands per- in reference to the temple, and protested that 
pure the” they would persist in respecting it for the future 
bodies of as much as possible. Their object in taking 
the slain. nossession of it had been no evil sentiment 
towards the holy place, but the necessity of avenging the 
repeated invasions of Attica by the Bootians. Possession of 
the territory, according to the received maxims of Greece, 
always carried along with it possession of temples therein 
situated, under obligation to fulfil all customary obser- 
vances to the resident god, as far as circumstances permitted. 
It was upon this maxim that the Bootians had themselves 
acted when they took possession of their present territory, 
expelling the prior occupants and appropriating the 
temples: it was upon the same maxim that the Athenians 
would act in retaining so much of Bootia as they had now . 
conquered, and in conquering more of it, if they could. 
Necessity compelled them to use the consecrated water—a 
necessity not originating in the ambition of Athens, but 
in prior Boeotian aggressions upon Attica—a necessity 
which they trusted that the gods would pardon, since their 
altars were allowed as a protection to the involuntary 
offender, and none but he who sinned without constraint 
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experienced their displeasure. The Bootians were guilt 
of far greater impiety—in refusing to give back the dead, 
except upon certain conditions connected with the holy 
ground—than the Athenians, who merely refused to turn 
the duty of sepulture into an unseemly bargain. “Tell us 
unconditionally (concluded the Athenian herald) that we 
may bury our dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims 
of our forefathers. Do not tell us that we may do so, on 
condition of going out of Bootia—for we are no longer in 
Bosotia—we are in our own territory, won by the sword.” 

The Bootian generals dismissed the herald with a 
reply short and decisive:—“If you are in Beotia, 
you may take away all that belongs to you, but 
only on condition of going out of it. i? on the 
other hand, you are in your own territory, you 
can take your own resolution without asking 

m1 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of 
Grecian manners and feelings, there seems to 
have been special pleading and evasion on both 
sides. The final sentence of the Bosotians was 
good as a reply to the incidental argument raised by the 
Athenian herald, who had rested the defence remarks on 
of Athens in regard to the temple of Delium on ‘he debate. 
the allegation that the territory was Athenian, not Bootian 
—Athenian by conquest and by the right of the strongest 
—and had concluded by affirming the same thing about 
Oropia, the district to which the battle-field belonged. It 
was only this same argument, of actual superior force, 
which the Boeotians retorted, when they said—‘“If the 
territory to which your application refers is yours by right 
of conquest (i. ¢. if you are de facto masters of it and are 
strongest within it)—you can of course do what you think 
best in it: you need not ask any truce at our hands; you 
can bury your dead without a truce.”2, The Bootians knew 


The Boo- 
tians persist 
in demand- 
ing the eva- 
cuation of 
Deliam as a 
condition 
for granting 
permission 
to bury the 
dead.— 
Debate on 
the subject. 


4 See the two difficult chapters, 
iv. 968, 99, in Thucydidés. 

2 See the notes of Poppo, Géller, 
Dr. Arnold, and other commen- 
tators, on these chapters. 

Neither these notes, nor the 
Scholiast, seem to me in all parts 
satisfactory, nor do they seize the 
spirit of the argument between 


the Athenian herald and the Bao- 
tian officers, which will be found 
perfectly consistent as a piece of 
diplomatic interchange. 

‘In particular, they do not take 
notice that it is the Athenian her- 
ald who first raises the question, 
what is Athenian territory and 
what is Bootian; and that he 
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that at this moment the field of battle was under guard by 
a detachment of their army,‘ and that the Athenians could 
not obtain the dead bodies without permission. But since 
the Athenian herald,had asserted the reverse as a matter 
of fact, we can hardly wonder that they resented the pro- 
duction of such an argument; meeting it by a reply suffi- 
ciently pertinent in mere diplomatic fencing. 

ut if the Athenian herald, instead of raising the 
incidental point of territorial property, combined with an 
incautious definition of that which constituted territorial 
property, as a defence against the alleged desecration of 
the temple of Delium,—had confined himself to the main 
issue—he would have put the Bootians completely in the 
wrong. According to principles universally respected in 
Greece, the victor, if solicited, was held bound to grant to 
the vanquished a truce for burying his dead; to grant and 
permit it absolutely, without annexing any conditions. On 
this, the main point in debate, the Bosotians sinned against 
the sacred international law of Greece, when they exacted 
the evacuation of the temple at Delium as a condition for | 
consenting to permit the burial of the Athenian dead.? 
Ultimately, after they had taken Delium, we shall find that 
they did grant it unconditionally. We may doubt whether 
they would have ever persisted in refusing it, if the Athe- 
nian herald had pressed this one important principle 
separately and exclusively—and if he had not, by an unskil- 
ful plea in vindication of the right to occupy and live at 
Delium, both exasperated their feelings, and furnished 
them with a collateral issue as a means of evading the 
main demand.? 


defines Athenian territory to be that 
in which the force of Athens is 


against Thebes—we may almost 
suspect that in reality the Thebans . 


superior. The retort of the Boeo- 
tians refers to that definition; not 
to the question of rightful claim 
to any territory, apart from actual 
superiority of force, 

§ Thucyd. iv. 97. 

* When we recollect, in con- 
nexion with this incident, and an- 
other in Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24, the 
legendary stories about the The- 
bans refusing burial to the bodies 
of slain enemies, in the cases of 
Polyneikes and the other Six Chiefs 


were more disposed than other 
Greeks to override this obligation. 
* Thucydidés, in describing the 


state of mind of the Beotians, 


does not seem to imply that they 
thought this a good and valid 
ground, upon which they could di- 
rectly take their stand; but merely 
that they considered it a fair diplo- 
matic way of meeting the alternative 
raised by the Athenian herald, 
for eonpextg means nothing more 
than this. 
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To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, 
we ought to add, in reference to the conduct of the Athe- 
nians in occupying Delium,—that for an enemy to make 
special choice of a temple, as a post to be fortified and 
occupied, was a proceeding certainly rare, perhaps hardly 
admissible, in Grecian warfare. Nor does the vindication 
offered by the Athenian herald meet the real charge pre- 
ferred. It is one thing for an enemy of superior force to 
overrun a country, and to appropriate everything within 
it, sacred as well as profane: it 1s another thing for a border 
enemy, not yet in sufficient force for conquering the whole, 
to convert a temple of convenient site into a regular 
garrisoned fortress, and make it a base of operations against 
the neighbouring population. On this ground, the Boeotians 
might reasonably complain of the seizure of Delium: though 
I apprehend that no impartial interpreter of Grecian inter- 
national custom would have thought them warranted in 
_ requiring the restoration ofthe place, as a peremptory con- 
dition to their granting the burial-truce when solicited. 

All negotiation being thus broken off, the Beotian 

enerals prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided siege ana 
2000 Corinthian hoplites, together with some santure of 
egarians and the late Peloponnesian garrison the Bao.” 
of Nisesa—who joined after the news of the tians. 
battle. Though they sent for darters and slingers, probably 
(Etzans, and Attolians, from the Maliac Gulf, yet their 
direct attacks were at first all repelled by the garrison, - 
, aided by an Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of 
the hasty and awkward defences by which alone the fort 
was protected. At length they contrived a singular piece 
of fire-mechanism, which enabled them to master the place. 
They first sawed in twain a thick beam, pierced a channel 
through it long-ways from end to end, sheathed most part 
of the channel with iron, and then joined the two halves 
accurately together. From the farther end of this hollowed 
beam they suspended by chains a large metal pot, full of 
pitch, brimstone, and burning charcoal; lastly, an iron tube, 
projected from the end of the interior channel of the beam, 


O88’ ab tontvdovre 570ev bnxtp The adverb d7Gev also marks the 
t7¢ axeivwv (ADnvatwy) to Saéx tHe «reference to the special question, 
éavtdy (Bowt@y) sOxpexes elvat as laid out by the Athenian her- 
aroxpivacQar, dnedvtag xaldnodhafety ald. 

& Grartovaty. 
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so as to come near to the pot. Such was the machine, 
which, constructed at some distance, was brought on carts 
and. placed close to the wall, near the palisading and the 
wooden towers. The Bootians then applied great bellows 
to their own end of the beam, blowing violently a current 
of air through the interior channel, so as to raise an intense 
fire in the cauldron at the other end. The wooden portions 
of the wall, soon catching fire, became untenable for the 
defenders—who escaped in the best way they could, without 
attempting farther resistance. Two hundred of them were 
made prisoners, and a few slain; but the greater number 
got safely on shipboard. This recapture of Delium took 
place on the seventeenth day after the battle, during all 
which interval the Athenians slain had remained on the 
field unburied. Presently however arrived the Athenian 
herald to make fresh application for the burial-truce; 
which was now forthwith granted, and granted uncon- 
ditionally. ! 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of 
Sokratss  Delium—a fatal discouragement to the feeling 
and Alki- of confidence and hope which had previously 
sonelly per. reigned at Athens, besides the painful immediate 
geged at loss which it inflicted on the city. Among the 

elium, —_hoplites who took part in the vigorous charge 
and pushing of shields, the philosopher Sokratés is to be 
numbered. His bravery, both in the battle and the retreat, 
was much extolled by his friends, and doubtless with good 
reason. He had before served with credit in the ranks of 
the hoplites at Potidea, and he served also at Amphipolis; 
his patience under hardship, and endurance of heat and 
cold, being not less remarkable than his personal courage. 
He and his friend Lachés were among those hoplites who 
in the retreat from Delium, instead of flinging away their 
arms and taking to flight, kept their ranks, their arms, and 
their firmness of countenance; insomuch that the pursuin 
cavalry found it dangerous to meddle with them, and turne 
to an easier prey in the disarmed fugitives. Alkibiadés 
also served at Delium in the cavalry, and stood by Sokratés 
in the retreat. The latter was thus exposing is life at 
Delium nearly at the same time when Aristophanés was 
exposing him to derision in the comedy of the Clouds, as 
a dreamer alike morally worthless and physically incapable.? 


4 Thucyd. iv. 100, 101. 2 See Plato (Symposion, c. 84, p. 
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Severe as the blow was which the Athenians suffered 


at Delium, their disasters in Thrace about the 


. ; Marohb of 
same time, or towards the close of the same Brasidas 
summer and autumn, were yet more calamitous. ThesSty to 
I have already mentioned the circumstances Tirace and 

Macedonia. 


which led to the preparation of a Lacedemonian 
force intended to act against the Athenians in Thrace, 
under Brasidas, in concert with the Chalkidians, revolted 
subjects of Athens, and with Perdikkasof Macedon. Having 
frustrated the Athenian designs against Megara (as de- 
scribed above), ! Brasidas completed the levy of his division 
—1700 hoplites, partly Helots, partly Dorian Pelopon- 
nesians—and conducted them, towards the close of the 
summer, to the Lacedemonian colony of Herakleia, in the 
Trachinian territory near the Maliac Gulf. 

To reach Macedonia and Thrace, it was necessary for 
him to pass through Thessaly, which was no easy task; for 
the war had now lasted so long that every state in Greece 
had become mistrustful of the transit of armed foreigners. 
Moreover, the mass of the Thessalian population were 
decidedly friendly to Athens, and Brasidas had no sufficient 
means to force a passage; while, should he wait to apply 
for formal permission, there was much doubt whether it 
would be granted—and perfect certainty of such delay and 
publicity as would put the Athenians on their guard. But 
though such was the temper of the Thegsalian people, yet 
the Thessalian governments, all oligarchical, sympathised 
with Lacedemon. The federal authority or power of 
the tagus, which bound together the separate cities, was 
generally very weak. What was ofstill greater importance, 
the Macedonian Perdikkas, as well as the Chalkidians, had 
in every city powerful guests and partisans, whom they 


221; Lachés, p. 181; Charmidés, p. 
158; Apolog. Sokratis, p. 28), 
Strabo, ix. p. 403. 

Plutarch, Alkibiadés, co. 7. We 
find it mentioned among the stories 
told about Sokratés in the retreat 
from Delium, that his life was 
preserved by the inspiration of his 
familiar demon or genius, which 
instructed him on one doubtful 
occasion which of two roads was 
the safe one to take (Cicero, de 


Divinat. i. 54; Plutarch, de Genio 
Sokratis, c. 11, p. 581). 

The scepticism of Atheneus (vy. 
p. 215) about the military service 
of Sokratés is not.to be defended 
—butitmay probably be explained 
by the exaggerationsand falsehoods 
which he had read, ascribing to 
the philosopher superhuman gal- 
lantry. 

1 See above, page 156-187. 
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prevailed upon to exert themselves actively in forwarding 
the passage of the army. 

To these men Brasidas sent a message at Pharsalus, 
Rapidity 98 800n as he reached Herakleia. Nikonidas 
and address of Larissa with other Thessalian friends of 
re gew Perdikkas, assembling at Melitea in Achaia 
through = = Phthidtis, undertook to escort him through 
Thessaly. Thessaly, By their countenance and support, 
combined with his own boldness, dexterity, and rapid 
movements, he was enabled to accomplish the seemingly 
impossible enterprise of running through the country, not 
only without the consent, but against the feeling of its in- 
habitants—simply by such celerity as to forestal opposition. 
After traversing Achaia Phthidtis, a territory dependent 
on the Thessalians, Brasidas began his march from Melitea 
through Thessaly itself, along with his powerful native 
guides, Notwithstanding all possible secrecy and celerity, 

is march became so far divulged, that a body of volunteers 
from the neighbourhood, offended at the proceeding and 
unfriendly to Nikonidas, assembled to oppose his progress 
down the valley of the river Enipeus. Reproaching him 
with wrongfal violation of an independent territory, by the 
introduction of armed forces without permission from the 
genera, government, they forbade him to proceed farther. 
is only chance of making progress lay in disarming their 
opposition by fair words. His guides excused themselves 
by saying that the suddenness of his arrival had imposed 
upon them as his guests the obligation of conducting him 
through, without waiting to ask for formal permission: to 
offend their countrymen, however, was the farthest thing 
from their thoughts—and they would renounce the enter- 
prise if the persons now assembled persisted in their requi- 
sition. The same conciliatory tone was adopted by Brasidas 
himself. “He protested his strong feeling of respect and 
friendship for Thessaly and its inhabitants: his arms were 
directed against the Athenians, not against them: nor was 
he aware of any unfriendly relation subsisting between the 
Thessalians and Lacedzmonians, such as to exclude either 
of them from the territory of the other. Against the 
prohibition of the parties now before them, he could not 
possibly march forward, nor would he think of attempting 
it; but he put it to their good feeling whether they ought 


1 Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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to prohibit him.” Such conciliatory language was success 
ful in softening the opponents and inducing them to dis- 
perse. But so afraid were his guides of renewed opposition 
in other parts, that they hurried him forward still more 
rapidly,! and he “passed through the country at a running 
pace without halting.” Leaving Melitea in the morning 
he reached Pharsalus on the same night, encamping on the 
river Apidanus: thence he proceeded on the next day to 
Phakium, and on the day afterwards into Perrhebia?—a 
territory adjoining to and dependent on Thessaly, under the 
mountain range of Olympus. Here he-was in safety, so 
that his Thessalian guides left him; while the Perrhsbians 
conducted him over the pass of Olympus (the same over 
which the army of Xerxes had marched), to Dium in Ma- 
.cedonia, in the territory of Perdikkas, on the northern 
edge of the mountain.3 


The Athenians were soon ate of this stolen pas- 


sage, so ably and rapidly executed, in a manner 
which few other Greeks, certainly no other Lace- 
demonian, would have conceived to be possible. 
Aware of the new enemy thus brought within 
reach of their possessions in Thrace, they trans- 
mitted orders thither for greater vigilance, and 
at the same time declared open war against 
Perdikkas;* but unfortunately without sending 
any efficient force, at a moment when timely de- 


Relations 
between 
Brasidas 
and Perdik- 
kas—Bra- 
sidas enters 
into an ac- 
commoda- 
tion with 
Arrhibeus 
—Perdikkas 
is offended. 


fensive intervention was imperiously required. 


4 Thuoyd, iv. 78. ‘O 3&8, xedeudy- 
TWY TWY AYWYWy, xplv tt cAdov Ev- 
otHvar Td xwhicov, sywper oddky éemi- 
cywy Spdpy. 

2 The geography of Thessaly is 
not sufficiently known to enable 
us to verify these positions with 
exactness. That which Thucydi- 
dés calls the Apidanus, is the river 
formed by the junction of the Api- 
danus and Enipeus. See Kiepert’s 
map of ancient Thessaly—Colonel 
Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
ch, xlii. vol. iv. p. 470; and Dr. 
Arnold’s note on this chapter of 
Thucydidés. 

We must suppose that Brasidas 
vras detained a considerable time 
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in parleying with the opposing 
band of Thessalians. Otherwise, 
it would seem that the space be- 
tween Melitea and Pharsalus would 
not bea great distance to get over 
in an entire day’s march—consider- 
ing that the pace was as rapid as 
the troops could sustain. The much 
greater distance, between Larissa 
and Melitea, was traversed in one 
night by Philip king of Macedon 
(the son of Demetrius), with an 
army carrying ladders and other 
aids for attacking a town, &, (Po- 
lyb. v. 97.) 

> Thucyd. iv. 78, 

4 Thucyd. iv. 82. 
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Perdikkas immediately invited Brasidas to join him 
in the attack of Arrhibsus, prince of the Macedonians called 
Lynkests, or of Lynkus; a summons which theSpartan could 
not decline, since Perdikkas provided half of the pay and 
maintenance of the army—but which he obeyed with reluct- 
ance, anxious as he was to commence operations against the 
allies of Athens. Such reluctance was still farther strength- 
ened by envoys from the Chalkidians of Thrace—who, as zea- 
lous enemies of Athens, joined him forthwith, but discour- 
aged any vigorous efforts torelieve Perdikkas from embarr- 
assing enemies in the interior, in order that the latter might 
be under more pressing motives to conciliate and assist 
them. Accordingly Brasidas, though he joined Perdikkasand 
marched along with the Macedonian army towards the 
territory of the Lynkests, was not only averse to active 
military operations, but even entertained with favour pro- 

ositions from Arrhibeus—wherein the latter expressed 

is wish to become the ally of Lacedemon, and offered to 
refer all his differences with Perdikkas to the arbitration 
of the Spartan general himself. Communicating these 
propositions to Perdikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen 
to an equitable compromise, admitting Arrhibzus into the 
alliance of Lacedsemon. But Perdikkas indignantly refused: 
“he had not called in Brasidas as a judge to decide disputes 
between him and his enemies, but as an auxiliary to put 
them down wherever he might point them out; and he 
protested against the iniquity of Brasidas in entering into 
terms with Arrhibeus, while the Lacedsemonian army was 
half paid and maintained by him” (Perdikkas).1 Notwith- 
standing such remonstrance, and even a hostile protest, 
Brasidas persisted in his intended conference with Arrhi- 
beeus, and was so far satisfied with the propositions made, 
that he withdrew his troops without marching over the 
pase into Lynkus. Too feeble to act alone, Perdikkas 
oudly complained. He even contracted his allowance for 
the future, so as to provide for only one-third of the army 
of Brasidas instead of one-half. 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, 
Brasidas in haste to begin his march into Chalkidiké, and 
cuainet his operations jointly with the Chalkidians, for 
Akanthus, seducingor subduing thesubject-allies of Athens. 
Beate of, His first operation was against Akanthus, on 
the town. the isthmus of the peninsula of Athos, the ter- 

’ Thuevd. iv. 88 
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ritory of which he invaded a little before the vintage— 
probably about the middle of September; when the 
grapes were ripe, but still out, and the whole crop of 
course exposed to ruin at the hands of an enemy superior 
in force. So important was it to Brasidas to have escaped 
the necessity of wasting another month in conquering the 
Lynkests. There was within the town of Akanthus a 

arty in concert with the Chalkidians, anxious to admit 
him and to revolt openly from Athens. But the mass of 
the citizens were averse to this step. It was only by 
dwelling on the terrible loss from exposure of the crop 
without, that the anti-Athenian party could persuade them 
even to grant the request of Brasidas to be admitted 
singly 1—so as to explain his Purposes formally before the 
public assembly, which would take its own decision after- 
wards. “For a Lacedemonian (says Thucydidés) he was 
no mean speaker.” If he is to have credit for that which 
we find written in Thucydidés, such an epithet would be 
less than his desert. Doubtless however the substance of 
the speech is genuine: and it is one of the most interestin 
in Grecian history—partly as a manifesto of professe 
Lacedemonian policy—partly because it had a great prac- 
tical effect in determining, on an occasion of paramount 
importance, & multitude which, though unfavourably in- 
clined to him, was not beyond the reach of argument. I 
give the chief points of the speech, without binding myself 
to the words. 

“Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akanthians, 

to realise the purpose which we proclaimed on ,,, ;, .4. 
beginning the war—that wetook armstoliberate mitted per. 
Greece from the Athenians. Let no man blame sonallyinto 
us for having been long in coming, or for the explain his 
mistake which we made at the outset in suppo- views tis 
sing that we should quickly put down the Athe- fore the 
nians by operations against Attica, without ex- Akanthian 
posing you to any risk. Enough, that we are y 
now here on the first opportunity, resolved to put them 
down if you will lend us your aid. To find myself shut out 
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of your town—nay, to find that Iam not heartily welcomed 
—astonishes me. We Lacedsmonians undertook this long 
and perilous march, in the belief that we were coming to 
friends eagerly expecting us, It would indeed be mon- 
strous if you should now disappoint us, and stand out against 
your own freedom as well as against that of other Greeks. 
Your example, standing high as you do both for prudence 
and power, will fatally keep back other Greeks. It will 
make them suspect that I am wanting either in power to 
protect them against Athens, or in honest purpose. Now, 
in regard to power, my own present army was one which 
the Athenians, though superior in number, were afraid to 
fight near Nisea; nor are they at all likely to send an 
equal force hither against me by sea. And in regard to 
my purpose, it is not one of mischief, but of liberation— 
the Lacedsmonian authorities having pledged themselves 
to me by the most solemn oaths, that every city which joins 
me shall retain its autonomy. You have therefore the best 
assurance both as to my purposes and as to my power: you 
need not apprehend that I am come with factious designs, 
to serve the views of any particular men among you, and 
to remodel your established constitution to the disad- 
vantage either of the Many or of the Few. That would 
be worse than foreign subjugation; and by such dealin 

we Lacedswmonians ehould be taking trouble to earn hatred 
instead of gratitude,. We should play the part of unworthy 
traitors, worse even than that high-handed oppression of 
which we accuse the Athenians: we should at once violate 
our oaths, and sin against our strongest political interests. 
Perhaps you may say, that though you wish me well, you 
desire for your parts to be let alone, and to stand aloof 
from a dangerous struggle. You will tell me to carry my 
propositions elsewhere, to those who can safely embrace 
them, but not to thrust my alliance upon any people against 
their own will. If this should be your language, I shall 
first call your local gods and heroes to witness that I have 
come to you with a mission of good, and have employed 
persuasion in vain; I shall then proceed to ravage your 
territory and extort your consent, thinking myself justly 
entitled to do so, on two grounds. First, that the Lace- 
deemonians may not sustain actual damage from these good 
wishes which you profess towards me without actually 
joiming—damage in the shape of that tribute which you 
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annually send to Athens. Next, that the Greeks generally 
may not be prevented by you from becoming free. It is 
only on the ground of common good that we Lacedsmo- 
nians can justify ourselves for liberating any ‘city against 
its own will. But as we are conscious of desiring only 
extinction of the empire of others, not acquisition of empire 
for ourselves,—we should fail in our duty if we suffered 
you to obstruct that liberation which we are now carrying 
to all. Consider well my words then: take to yourselves 
the glory of beginning the sera of emancipation for Greece 
—save your own properties from damage—and attach an 
ever-honourable name to the community of Akanthus.”1 
Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than 
this language of Brasidas to the Akanthians—nor had the 
any means of detecting the falsity of the assertion (whic 
he afterwards repeated in other places besides)? that he 
had braved the forces of Athens at Nisea with pDebate in 
the same army as that now on the outside of the Akan- 
the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his speech sembly, and 
and manner may even have lent strength to his decision of 
assurances. As soon as he had retired, the ity voting 
subject was largely discussed in the assembly, *e°rtly to 
with much difference of opinion among the efter muck 
speakers, and perfect freedom on both sides: opposition. 
and the decision, not called for until after a long debate, 
was determined partly by the fair promises of Brasidas, 
partly by the certain loss which the ruin of the vine-crop 
would entail. The votes of the citizens present being 
taken secretly, a majority resolved to accede to the pro- 
positions of Brasidas and revolt from Athens? Exacting 
the renewal of his pledge and that of the Lacedemonian 
authorities, for the preservation of full autonomy to every 
city which should join him, they received his army into 
the town. The neighbouring city of Stageirus (a colony 
of Andros, as Akanthus also was) soon followed the example.¢ 
There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political 
reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this 
proceeding of the Akanthians. The habit of fair, free, and: 
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pacific discussion—the established respect to the vote of 
the majority—the care to protect individual independence 
Reflections Of judgement by secret suffrage—the deliberate 
upon this estimate of reasons on both sides by each indivi- 
Prgood dual citizen—all these main laws and conditions 
political of healthy political action appear as a part of 
the Akane the confirmed character of the Akanthians. We 
thians. shall not find Brasidas entering other towns in 
a way so creditable or so harmonious. | 

ut there is another inference which the scene just 
Evidence ~- described irresistibly suggests. It affords the 
which this clearest proof that the Akanthians had little te 
ywords,thet complain of as subject-allies of Athens, and that 
the body of they would have continued in that capacity, if 
(among the left to their own choice without the fear of 


Athenian having their crap destroyed. Such is the pro- 
allies) did nounced feeling of the mass of the citizens the 
Athens, and party who desire otherwise are in a decided 
Susious to Minority. It is only the combined effect, of 
revolt. severe impending loss and of temptin assurances 
held out by the worthiest representative whom Sparta ever 
sent out, which induces them to revolt from Athens. Nor 
even then is the resolution taken without long opposition, 
and a large dissentient minority, in a case where secret 
suffrage ensured free and genuine expression of preference 
from every individual. Now it is impossible that the scene 
in Akanthus at this critical moment could have been of 
such a character, had the empire of Athens been practic- 
ally odious and burdensome to the subject-allies, as it is 
commonly depicted. Had such been the fact—had the 
Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of Athens 
oppressed them with hardship or humiliation from which 

eir neighbours, the revolted Chalkidians in Olynthus and 
elsewhere, were exempt—they would have hailed the advent 
of Brasidas with that cordiality which he himself expected 
and was surprised not to find. The sense of present 
grievance, always acute and often excessive, would have 
stood out ag their prominent impulse. They would have 
needed neither intimidation nor cajolery to induce them to 
throw open their gates to the liberator—who, in his speech 
within the town, finds no actual suffering to appeal to, but 
is obliged to gain over an audience, evidently unwilling, 
by alternate threats and promises. 
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As in Akanthus, so in most of the other Thracian sub- 
jects of Athens—the bulk of the citizens, though strongly 
solicited by the Chalkidians, manifest no spontaneous dis- 
position to revolt from Athens. We find the party 
who introduce Brasidas to be a conspiring minority, who 
not only do not consult the majority beforehand, but act in 
such a manner as to leave no free option to the majority 
afterwards, whether they will ratify or reject; bringing in 
a foreign force to overawe them and compromise them 
without their own consent in hostility against Athens, Now 
that which makes the events of Akanthus so important as 
an evidence, is, that the majority is not thus entrapped and 
- compressed, but pronounces its judgement freely after ample 
discussion. The grounds of that judgement are clearly set 
forth to us, so as to show, that hatred of Athens, if even it 
exists at all, is in no way a strong or determining feeling. 
Had there existed any such strong feeling among the su 
ject-allies of Athens in the Chalkidic peninsula, there was 
no Athenian force now present to hinder them all from 
opening their gates to the liberator Brasidas by spontaneous 
majorities; as he himself, encouraged by the sanguine pro- 
mises of the Chalkidians, evidently expected that they 
would do. But nothing of this kind happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt 
of Mityléné, a privileged ally of Athens—is now confirmed 
in the revolt of Akanthus, a tributary, and subject-ally. 
The circumstances of both prove that imperial Athens 
neither inapired hatred nor occasioned painful grievance, 
to the population of her subject-cities generally. ‘The move- 
ments against her arose from party-minorities, of the same 
character as that Platzan party which introduced the 
Theban assailants into Platewa at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war. There are of course differences of 
sentiment between one town and another; but the conduct 
of the towns generally demonstrates that the Athenian 
empire was not felt by them to be such a scheme of plunder 
and oppression as Mr. Mitford and others would have us 
believe. It is indeed true that Athens managed her empire 
with reference to her own feelings and interest, and that 
her hold was rather upon the prudence than upon the affee- 
tion of her allies; except in so far as those among them 
who were democratically governed, sympathised with her 
democracy. It is also true that restrictions in any form on 
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the autonomy of each separate city were offensive to the 
political instincts of the Greeks: moreover Athens took less 
and less pains to disguise or soften the real character of 
her empire, as one resting simpy on established fact and 
superior force. But this is a different thing from the 
endurance of practical hardship and oppression, which, had 
it been real, would have inspired strong positive hatred 
among the subject-allies—such Brasidas expected to find 
universal in Thrace, but did not really find, in spite of the 
easy opening which his presence afforded. * 

The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageirus enabled 
Brasidns > #8idas in no very long time to extend his con- 
establishes quests; to enter Argilus—and from thence to 
intelli- | make the capital acquisition of Amphipolis. 

gilue. He Argilus was situated between Stageirus and. 
lays his = the river Strymon, along the western bank of 
plan for the ° ° : . 
surprise of Which river its territory extended. Along the 
Amphi- eastern bank of the same river,—south of the 
pou lake which it forms under the name of Kerkinitis, 
and north of the town of Eion at its mouth,—was situated 
the town and territory of Amphipolis, communicating with 
the lands of Argilus by the important bridge there situated. 
The Argilians were colonists from Andros, like Akanthus 
and Stageirus. The adhesion of those two cities to Brasidas 
gave him opportunity to cultivate intelligences in Argilus,. 
wherein there had existed a standing discontent against 
Athens, ever since the foundation of the neighbouring city 
of Amphipolis.! The latter city had been established by 
the Athenian Agnon, at the head of a numerous body of 
colonists, on a spot belonging to the Edonian Thracians. 
called Ennea Hodoi or Nine Ways, about five years prior 
to the commencement of the war (z.c. 437); after two pre- 
vious attempts to colonise it,—one by Histiseus and Aris- 
tagoras at the period of the [onic revolt, and a second by 
the Athenians about 465 8.c.—both of which lamentably 
failed. So valuable however was the site, from its vicinity 
to the gold and silver mines near Mount Pangeus and to 
large forests of ship-timber, as well as for command of the 
Strymon, and for commerce with the interior of Thrace and 
Macedonia—that the Athenians had sentasecond expedition 
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under Agnon, who founded the city and gave it the 
name of Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, 
were only in small proportion Athenian citizens; the rest 
of mixed origin, some of them Argilian—a considerable 
number Chalkidians. The Athenian general Euklés was 
governor in the town, though seemingly with no paid force 
under his command. His colleague Thucydidés the histor- 
ian was in command of a small fleet on the coast. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was 
organised to betray the town to Brasidas. The inhabitants 
of Argilus as well as the Chalkidians each tampered with 
those of the same race who resided in Amphipolis; while 
the influence of Perdikkas, not inconsiderable in con- 
sequence of the commerce of the place with Macedonia, 
was also employed to increase the number of partisans, 
Of all the instigators, however, the most strenuous as well 
as the most useful were the inhabitants of Argilus, Am- 
phipolis, together with the Athenians as its founders, had 
been odious to them from its commencement. Its founda- 
tion had doubtless abridged their commerce and importance 
as masters of the lower course of the Strymon. They had 
been long laying snares against the city, and the arrival of 
Brasidas now presented to them an unexpected chance of 
success. It was they who encouraged him to attempt the 
surprise, deferring proclamation of their own defection from 
Athens until they could make it subservient to his conquest 
of Amphipolis. 

Starting with his army from Arné in the Chalkidic 

eninsula, Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and 
Bromiskus, near the channel whereby the lake Bolbé is 
connected with the sea. From hence, after his men had 
supped, he began his night-march toAmphipolis, . , 44 
on a cold and snowy night of November or the Night-mareh 
beginning of December. He reached Argilus of Brasidas 
in the middle of the night, where the leaders at through ” 
once admitted him, proclaiming their revoltfrom Arsilug to 
Athens. With their aid and guidance, he then strymon 
hastened forward without delay to the bridge snd Amphi- 
across the Strymon, which he reached before °°'™ 
break of day.! It was guarded only by a feeble piquet— 
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the town of Amphipolis itself being situated on the hill at 
some little distance higher up the river; so that Brasidas, 
preceded by the Argilian conspirators, surprised and over- 
powered the guard without difficulty. Thus master of this 
important communication, he crossed with his army forth- 
with into the territory of Amphipolis, where his arrival 
spread the utmost dismay and terror. The governor Euklés, 

e magistrates, and the citizens, were all found wholly un- 
prepared: the lands belonging to the city were occupied 
by residents with their families and property around them, 
calculating upon undisturbed security, as if there had been 
no enemy within reach. Such of these as were close to the 
city succeeded in running thither with their families, though 
Jeaving their property exposed—but the more distant be- 
came in person as well as in property at the mercy of the 
invader. Even within the town, filled with the friends and 
relatives of these victims without, indescribable confusion 
reigned, of which the conspirators within tried to avail 
themselves in order to get the gates thrown open. And s0 
complete was the disorganisation, that if Brasidas had 
marched up without delay to the gates and assaulted the 
town, many persons supposed that he would have carried 
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it at once. 


uch a risk however was too great even for his 


boldness—the rather as repulse would have been probably 


his ruin. Moreover, confi 


g in the assurances of the con- 


spirators that the gates would be thrown open, he thought 


the meaning; whereas the fact that 
Brasidas got over the river before 
daylight is one both new and ma- 
terial: it is not necessarily im- 
plied in the previous words éxeivy 
7H vuxti. 
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Dr. Arnold, with Dobree, Poppo, 
and most of the commentators, 
translate these words—“the town 
(of Amph{polis) is farther off (from Ar- 
gilus) than the passage of the river.” 
But this must be of course true, 
and conveys no new information, 
seeing that Brasidas had to cross 
the river to reach the town. Smith 


and Bloomfield are right, I think, 
in considering tic Siafdacewe as 
governed by dxéyet and not by 
nitov—“the city is at some distance 
from the crossing:” and the ob- 
jection which Poppo makes against 
them, that xidov must necessarily 
imply a comparison with some- 
thing, cannot be sustained : for Thu- 
cydidés often uses éx xielovoc (iv. 
103; viii. 88) as precisely identical 
with éx roAhov (i. 68; iv. 67; v. 69); 
also nxepi nAsiovoc. 

In the following chapter, on oc- 
casion of the battle of Amphipolis, 
some farther remarks will be found 
on the locality, with a plan an- 
nexed. 
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it safer to seize as many persons as he could from the out- 
citizens, as a means of working upon the sentiments of those 
within the walls. Lastly, this process of seizure and plunder, 
being probably more to the state of his own soldiers, could 
not well be hindered. 

But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. 
The conspirators in the city, in spite of the He becomes 
complete success of their surprise and the uni- 
versal dismay around them, found themselves 
unable to carry the majority along with them. 
As in Akanthus, so in Amphipolis, those who 
really hated Athens and wished to revolt were 
only a party-minority. The greater number of 
citizens, at this critical moment, stood by Euklés 
and the few native Athenians around him in resolving upon 
defence, and in sending off an express to Thucydidés at 
Thasos (the historian), the colleague of Euklés, as general 
in the region of Thrace, for immediate aid. This step, of 
course immediately communicated to Brasidas from within, 
determined him to make every effort for enticing the Am- 
phipolitans to surrender before the reinforcement should 
arrive; the rather as he was apprised that Thucydidés, 
being a large proprietor and worker of gold mines in the 
neighbouring region, possessed extensive personal influence 
among the Thracian tribes, and would be able to bring them 


- and 


together for the relief of the place, in conjunc- 
tion with his own Athenian squadron. He there- 
fore sent in propositions for surrender on the 
most favourable terms—guaranteeing to every 


citizen who chose to remain, Amphipolitan or 


even Athenian, continued residence with un- 
disturbed property and equal political rights— 

granting to every one who chose to depart, 
five 


He offers to 
the citizens 
the most 
favourable 
terms of ca- 
pitulation, 
which they 
accept. 
Amphipolis 
oapitulates. 


ys for the purpose of carrying away his effects. 


Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, 
produced presently a sensible change of opinion among the 
citizens—proving acceptable both to Athenians and Am- 


of t 
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phipolitane, though on different grounds.! The properties 
e citizens without, as well as many of their relatives, 


indicate both the change of view, 
compared with what had been 
before, and new divergence intro- 
duced among themselves. 
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were all in the hands of Brasidas. No one counted upon 
the speedy arrival of reinforcement—and even if it did 
arrive, the city might be preserved, but the citizens without 
would still be either slain or made captive: a murderous 
battle would ensue, and perhaps after all, Brasidas, assisted 
by the party within, might prove victorious. The Athe- 
nian citizens in Amphipolis, knowing themselves to be ex- 
posed to peculiar danger, were perfectly well-pleased with 

is Offer, as extricating them from a critical position and 
procuring for them the means of escape, with comparative- 
y little loss; while the non-Athenian citizens, partakers 
in the same relief from peril, felt little reluctance in ac- 
cepting a capitulation which preserved both their rights 
and their properties inviolate, and merely severed them 
from Athens—towards which city they felt, not hatred, 
but indifference. Above all, the friends and relatives of. 
the citizens exposed in the out-region were strenuous in 
urging on the capitulation, so that the conspirators soon 
became bold enough to proclaim themselves openly—in- 
sisting upon the moderation of Brasidas and the prudence 
of admitting him. Euklés found that the tone of opinion, 
even among his own Athenians, was gradually turned against 
him. He could not prevent the acceptance of the terms, 
and the admission of the enemy into the city, on that 
same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the 
Thucydidés citizens been aware how near at hand Thucy- 
srives at §=didés and his forces were, The message des- 
Thasoswith patched early in the morning from Amphipolis 
his squad- found him at Thasos with seven triremes; with 
time to. which he instantly put to sea, so as to reach 
preserve Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, within three 
he pre. ‘Miles of Amphipolis, on the same: evening, He 
servesKion. hoped to be in time for saving Amphipolis: 
but the place had surrendered a few hours before. He 
arrived indeed only just in time to preserve EHion; for 
parties in that town were already beginning to concert the 
admission of Brasidas, who would probably have entered 
it at daybreak the next morning. Thucydidés, putting the 
place in a condition of defence, successfully repelled an 
attack which Brasidas made both by land and by boats on 
the river. He at the same time received and provided for 
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the Athenian citizens who were retiring from Amphi- 
olis. 1 
P The capture of this city, perhaps the most important 
. of all the foreign possessions of Athens—and the opening 
of the bridge over the Strymon, by which even all her 
eastern allies became approachable by land—occasioned 
rodigious emotion throughout all theGrecian world. The 
vismay felt at Athens? was greater than had alarm ana 
been ever before experienced. Hope and joy dismay pro- 
prevailed among her enemies, while excitement athens by 
and new aspirations became widelyspread among the capture 
‘her subject-allies, The bloody defeat at Delium, folie in. 
and the unexpected conquests of Brasidas, now 
again lowered the prestige of Athenian success, among her 
sixteen months after it had been so powerfully enemies. 
exalted by the capture of Sphakteria. The loss of reputa- 
tion, whichSparta had then incurred, was now compensated 
by a reaction against the unfounded terrors since conceived 
about the probable career of her enemy. It was not merely 
the loss of Amphipolis, serious as that was, which distressed 
the Athenians; but also their insecurity respecting the 
maintenance of their whole empire. They knew not which 
of their subject-allies might next revolt, in contemplation 
of aid from Brasidas, facilitated by the newly-acquired 
Strymonian bridge. And as the proceedings of that gen- 
eral counted in part to the credit of his country, it was 
believed that Sparta, now for the first time shaking off her 
languor,? had taken to herself the rapidity and enterprise 
once regarded as the exclusive characteristic of Athens. 
But besides all these chances of evil to the Athenians, 
there was another yet more threatening—the personal 


creased 
hopes 
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conquest of Macedonia. Of the 
four regions into which the Roe 
mans distributed Macedonfa, “pars 
prima (says Livy, xlv. 80) habet 
opportunitatem Amphipoleos; que 


The prodigious importance of 
the site of Amphipolis, with its 
adjoining bridge forming the com- 
munication between the regions 
east and west of Strymon—was 
felt not only by Philip of Mace- 
don (as will hereafter appear), but 
also by the Romans after their 


objecta claudit omnes ab oriente 
sole in Macedoniam aditus.” 
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ascendency and position of Brasidas himself. It was not 
Extracrai. merely the boldness, the fertility of aggressive 
nary per- Yesource, the quick movements, the power of 
sona) glory; stimulating the minds of soldiers—which lent 
influence,  eficiency to that general; but also his incorrupt- 
scquized by ible probity, his good faith, his moderation, 

"his abstinence from party-cruelty or corruption, 
and from all intermeddling with the internal constitutions 
of the different cities—in strict adherence tothat manifesto 
whereby Sparta had proclaimed herself the ‘liberator of 
Greece. Such talents and such official worth had never 
before been seen combined. Set off as they were by the 
full brilliancy of successes, such as were deemed incredible 
before they actually occurred, they inspired a degree of 
confidence, and turned a tide of opinion, towards this 
eminent man, which rendered him personally one of the 
first powers in Greece. Numerous solicitations were trans- 
mittedto him at Amphipolis from parties among the subject- 
allies of Athens, in their present temper of large hopes 
from him and diminished fear of the Athenians. The anti- 
Athenian party in each was impatient to revolt, the rest 
of the population less restrained by fear. ! 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, 
Inaction many had yet to learn by. painful experience 
and des-__ that Athens was still but little abated in power. 
rr Athewe Still her inaction during this important autumn 
afters had been such as may well explain their mistake. 
Delium, It might have been anticipated that on hearing 
especially the alarming news of the junction of Brasidas 
to arresting with the Chalkidians and Perdikkas so close 
the con» upon their dependent allies, they would forth- 
drasijas in with have sent a competent force to Thrace— 
Thrace. which, if despatched at that time, would probably 
have obviated all the subsequent disasters. So they would 
have acted at any other time—and perhaps even then, if 
Periklés had been alive. But the news arrived just at the 
period when Athens was engaged in the expedition against 
Beotia, which ended very shortly in the ruinous defeat of 
Delium. Under the discouragement arising from the death 
of the Stratégus Hippokratés and 1000 citizens, the idea of 
a fresh expedition to Thrace would probably have been in- 
tolerable to Athenian hoplites. The hardships of a winter 
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service in Thrace, as experienced a few years before in the 
blockade of Potidsea, would probably also aggravate their 
reluctance. In Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep 
in mind that we are reading about citizen soldiers, not about 
professional soldiers; and that the temper of the time, 
whether of confidence or dismay, modifies to an unspeak- 
able degree all the calculations of military and political 
prudence. Even after the rapid success of Brasidas, not 
merely at Akanthus and Stageirus, but even at Amphipolis, 
they sent only a few inadequate guards! to the points most 
threatened—thus leaving to their enterprising enemy the 
whole remaining winter for his operations, without hind- 
rance. Without depreciating the merits of Brasidas, we 
may see that his extraordinary success was in great part 
owing to the no less extraordinary depression which at that 
. time pervaded the Athenian public: a feeling encouraged 
by Nikias and other leading men of the same party, who 
were building upon it their hopes of getting the Lace- 
dsesmonian proposals for peace accepted. 

But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens 


in not sending timely forces against Brasidas, 
we must at the same time admit, that the most 
serious and irreparable loss which she sustained 
—that of Amphipolis—was the fault of her 
officers more than her own. Euklés and the 
historian Thucydidés, the two joint Athenian 
commanders in Thrace, to whom was confided 
the defence of that important town, had means 
amply sufficient to place it beyond all risk of 


Loss of 
Amphipolis 
was caused 
by the 
negligence 
of the Athe- 
nian com- 
manders— 
Euklés, and 
the histo- 
rian Thucy- 
didés. 


capture, had they employed the most ordinary vigilance 
and precaution beforehand. That Thucydidés became an 


exile immediately after this event, and remained 
so for twenty years, is certain from his own 
statement. And we hear, upon what in this case 
is quite sufficient authority, that the Athenians 
condemned him (probably Haklés also) to banish- 
ment, on the proposition of Kleon.? 


The Athe- 
nians 
banish Thu- 
cydidés on 
the proposi- 
tion of 
Kleon. 


In considering this sentence, historians? commonly 
treat Thucydidés as an innocent man, and find nothing to 


1 Thucyd. iv. 108, Ot pév’AQnvaios 
puraxag we a dAlyou xal év yerpddve 
Signeprov t¢ Tas moderg, &c. 

2 Thucyd. v.26. See the biography 


Arnold. 


of Thucydidés by Marcellinus, pree 
fixed to all the editions, p. 19, ed. 


3 TI transcribe the main features 
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condemn except the calumnies of the demagogue, followed 
by the injustice of the people. But this view of the case 
cannot be sustained, when we bring together all the facts 
even as indicated by Thucydidés himself. 

At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, 


Sentence of 
banishment 
passed on 
Thucydidés 
by the Athe- 
nians— 
grounds of 
that sen- 
tence. He 
justly in- 
curred their 
verdict of 
guilty. 


Thucydidés was at Thasos; and the event is 
always discussed as if he was there by necessity 
or duty—as if Thasos was his special mission. 
Now we know from his own statement that his 
command was not special or confined to Thasos. 
He was sent as joint commander along with 
Euklés generally to Thrace, and especially to 
Amphipolis.t Both of them were jointly and 
severally responsible for the proper defence of 
Amphipolis, with the Athenian empire and 


interests in that quarter. Such nomination of two or more 


from the account of Dr. Thirlwall, 
whose judgement coincides on this 
occasion with what is generally 
given (Hist. of Greece, ch. xxiii. 
vol, iii, p. 268). 

“On the evening of the same day, 
Thucydidés, with seven galleys 
which he happened to have with 
him at Thasos, when he received 
the despatch from Euklés, sailed 
into the mouth of the Strymon, 
and learning the fall of Amphipolis 
proceeded to put Eion in a state 
of defence. His timely arrival 
saved the place, which Brasidas 
attacked the next morning, both 
from the river and the land, with- 
out effect: and the refugees, who 
retired by virtue of the treaty from 
Amphipolis, found shelter at Eion, 
and contributed to its security. 
The historian rendered an important 
service to his country: and ¢t does 
not appear that human prudence 
and activity could have accomplished 
anything more under the same cir- 
cumstanees. Yet his unavoidadle 
failure proved the occasion of a 
sentence, under which he spent 
twenty years of his life in exile: 
and he was only restored to his 


country in the season of her deep- 
est humiliation by the public 
calamities. So much only can be 
gathered with certainty from his 
language: for he has not condes- 
cended to mention either the charge 
which was brought against him, 
or the nature of the sentence, 
which he may either have suffered, 
or avoided by a voluntary exile. 
A statement, very probable in 
itself, though resting on slight 
authority, attributes his banishment 
to Eleon’s calumnies: that the 
frritation produced by the loss of 
Amphipolis should have been 380 
directed against an innocent odject, 
would perfectiy accord with the 
character of the people and of the 
demagogue. Posterity has gained 
by the injustice of his contempor- 
aries,” &c, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 104. Ot 8 évaveior 
tai npodidouct (that is, at Amphi- 
polis) xpatobvtec tH wAyfer Wore 
ph adtixa tac nddac avolyecbat, 
xéprovet peta Edxiéoug tod otpaty- 
YOU, b¢ éx tev 'ANjvalwy raphy adtoic 
PvAaE tod ywplov, exi tov Etepoy 
otpatnyoy ty ext @paxne, 
Bovuxudlinv toy Orddpov, & 
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officers, co-ordinate and jointly responsible, was the usual 
habit of Athens, wherever the scale or the area of military 
operations was considerable—instead of one supreme re- 
sponsible commander, with subordinate officers acting under 
him and responsible to him. If, then, Thucydidés “was 
stationed at Thasos” (to use the phrase of Dr. Thirlwall), 
this was because he chose to station himself there, in the 
exercise of his own discretion. 

Accordingly, the question which we have to put is, 
not whether Thucydidés did all that could be done, after 
he received the alarming express at Thasos (which is the 
part of the case that he sets prominently before us), but 
whether he and Euklés jointly took the best general mea- 
sures for the security of the Athenian empire in Thrace— 
especially for Amphipolis, the first jewel of her empire. 

They suffer Athens to be robbed of that jewel,—and 
how? Had they a difficult position to defend? Were they 
overwhelmed by a superior force? Were they distracted 
by simultaneous revolts in different places, or assailed by 
enemies unknown or unforeseen? Not one of these grounds 
for acquittal can be pleaded. First, their position was of 
all others the most defensible. They had only to keep the 
bridge over the Strymon adequately watched and guarded 
——or to retain the Athenian squadron at Hion—and Amphi- 
polis was safe. Either one or the other of these precautions 
would have sufficed: both together would have sufficed so 


taba Evuvéiypaphev, Svea nepi 
Oaaov, (mot. 8 H vijooc, Maplwv 
anxoixla, dnéyouca tH¢ ‘ApprndAswe 
Hpraciag Hpépag padvota ndovdy) xe- 
Levovte¢ opion Bonfeiv. 

Here Thucydidés describes him- 
self as “the other general along 
with Euklés, of the region of or 
towards Thrace.” There cannot be 
a Clearer designation of the ex- 
tensive rango of his functions and 
duties. The same words tov étépou 
otpatnyou are used respecting the 
two joint commanders Hippokratés 
and Demosthenés (Thucyd. iv. 67 
and iv. 48). 

TI adopt here the reading twy éxi 
Bpaxys (the genitive case of the 
well-known Thucydidean phrase ta 
éxi Opaxys) in preference to toy 
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énl Opaxne; which would mean in 
substance the same thing, though 
not so precisely, nor so suitably 
to the usual manner of the histor- 
jan. Bloomfield, Bekker, and Gél- 
ler have all introduced twy into 
the text, on the authority of various 
MS8S.: Poppo and Dr. Arnold also 
both express a preference for it, 
though they still leave tov in the 
text. 

Moreover the words of Thucydi- 
dés himself in the passage where 
he mentions his own long exile, 
plainly prove that he was sent out 
as general, not to Thasos, but to 
Amphipolis—(v. 26) xat EvvéBy por 
pebyety thy épautod éty elxoor peta 
thy tc Apolaodsy otpatnyiay, 
&o. 
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amply, as probably to prevent the scheme of attack from 
being formed. Next, the force under Brasidas was in no 
way superior—not even adequate to the capture of the 
inferior place Eion, when properly guarded—much less to 
that of Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no simultaneous 
revolts to distract attention, nor unknown enemies to con- 
found a well-laid scheme of defence. ‘There was but one 
enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to a 
roach; an enemy of surpassing merit indeed, and eminently 
angerous to Athens—but without any chance of success, 
except from the short-comings of the Athenian officers. 
Now Thucydidés and Euklés both knew that Brasidas 
had prevailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt, and 
that too in such a way as to extend his own personal ine 
fluence materially. They knew that the population of 
Argilus was of Andrian origin,' like that of nthus and 
Stageirus, and therefore peculiarly likely to be tempted by 
the example of those two towns. Lastly, they knew (and 
Thucydidés himself tells us2) that this Argilian population 
' —whose territory bordered on the Strymon and the western 
foot of the bridge, and who had many connexions in Amphi- 
polis—had been long disaffected to Athens, and especially 
to the Athenian.possession of that city. Yet having such 
foreknowledge, ample warning for the necessity of a vigilant 
defence, Thucydidés and Bublés withdraw, or omit, both 
the two precautions upon which the security of Amphipolis 
rested—precautions both of them obvious, either of them 
sufficient. The one leaves the bridge under a feeble guard, 
and is caugnt so unprepared every way, that one might 
suppose Athens to be in profound peace; the other is found 
with his squadron, not at Eion, but at Thasos—an island 
out of all possible danger, either from Brasidas (who had 
no ships) or any other enemy. The arrival of Brasidas 
comes on both of them like a clap of thunder. Nothing more 
is required than this plain fact, under the circumstances, 
to prove their improvidence as commanders. 
1 Compare Thucyd. iv. 84, 88,108. te éx tielovos xpd¢ tode éxort- 
* Thucyd. iv. 103. paddArota 5& ctebovrac opwy éxet nue évdodycetar 
ol Apylarcos, eyyoc te tpocot FH xddic, de. 
xodvtec xal dsi note tote * Thucyd, iv. 1038. puraxh &¢ 
‘A@nvalore Svteq Srontorxal tee Ppayeta xadetotyxer, Fy 
extPouhedovtee tH ywplp Pragdpevos Pablwe 6 Bpasidac, 
(Amphipolis), énerdj napétuyey 6 Epa piv ric rpodostac obenc, Eya de 
xatpog xal Boasidac 7AGev, Expafdy xai yeipdvoc Svtoc xal an pocdG- 
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The presence of Thucydidés on the station of Thrace 
was important to Athens, partly because he possessed 
valuable family-connexions, mining-property, and command. 
ing influence among the continental population round 
Amphipolis.1 This was one main reason why he was named. 
The Athenian people confide much in his private influence, 
over and above the public force under his command—look- 
ing to him even more than to his colleague Euklés for the 
continued security of the town: instead of which they find 
that not even their own squadron under him is at hand 
near the vulnerable point at the moment when the enemy 
comes. Of the two, perhaps, the conduct of Euklés admits 
of conceivable explanation more easily than that of Thucy- 
didés. For it seems that Euklés had no paid force in 
Amphipolis; no other force than the citizen hoplites, partly 
Athenian, partly of other lineage. Doubtless these men 
found it irksome to keep guard through the winter on the 
Strymonian bridge. Euklés might fancy, that by enforcing 
a large perpetua guard, he ran the risk of making Athens 
unpopular. Moreover, strict constancy of watch, night 
after night, when no actual danger comes, with an unpaid 
citizen foree—is not easy to maintain. This is an insuf- 
ficient excuse, but it is better than anything which can be 
offered on behalf of Thucydidés; who had with him a paid 
Athenian force, and might just as well have kept it at 
Eion as at Thasos.2, We may be sure that the absence of 
Thucydidés with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essential 
condition in the plot laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that “human prudence and 
activity could not have accomplished more than Thucydidés 
did under the same circumstances”—is true as matter of 
erally taken, that Thucydidés did 
everything which an able command- 


xaNTOC Rpookeaw@y, SéBy thy 
{épupay, &e. 


1 Thucyd. iv. 105. xat dn’ adtou 
Sovacbar sv toig npWtog THY HrEt- 
pwrtmy, &, 

Roscher, in his Life of Thucy- 
didés (Leben des Thukydides, Gét- 
tingen, 1842, sect. 4. p. 97-99), ad- 
mits it to be the probable truth, 
that Thucydidés was selected for 
this command expressly in conse- 
quence of his private influence in 
the region around. Yet this bio- 
grapher still repeats the view gen- 


ercould to, and was most unjustly 
condemned. 

2 That the recognised station of 
the Athenian fleet was at Eion— 
and that the maintenance of the 
passage of the Strymon was in- 
estimable to the Athenians (even 
apart from Amphipolis), as guar- 
antee for the inaccessibility of her 
eastern empire—we see by Thucyd. 
iv. 108, 
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fact, and creditable as far as it goes. But it is wholly 
inadmissible as a justification, and meets only one part of 
the case. An officer in command is responsible not only 
for doing most “under the circumstances,” but also for the 
circumstances themselves, insofar as they are under his 
control. Now nothing is more under his control than the 
position which he chooses to occupy. If the Emperor 
Napoleon, or the Duke of Wellington, had lost by surprise 
of an enemy not very numerous, a post of supreme import- 
ance which they thought adequately protected, would they 
be satisfied to hear from the responsible officer in command 
—“Having no idea that the enemy would attempt any 
surprise, I thought that I might keep my force half a day’s 
journey off from the post exposed, at another post which 
it was physically impossible for the enemy to reach. But 
the moment I was informed that the surprise had occurred, 
I hastened to the scene, did all that human prudence and 
activity could do to repel the enemy; and though I found 
that he had already mastered the capital post of all, yet I 
beat him back from a second post which he was on the 
point of mastering also”? Does any one imagine that these 
illustrious chiefs, smarting under the loss of an inestimable 
position which alters the whole prospects of a campaign, 
would be satisfied with such a report, and would dismiss 
the officer with praises for his vigour and bravery “under 
the circumstances”? They would assuredly reply that he 
had done right in coming back—that his conduct after 
coming back had been that of a brave man—and that there 
was no impeachment on his courage. But they would at 
the same time add, that his want of judgement and fore- 
sight, in omitting to place the valuable position really 
exposed under sufficient guard beforehand, and leaving it 
thus open to the enemy, while he himself was absent in 
another place which was out of danger—and his easy faith 
that there would be no dangerous surprise, at a time when 
the character of the enemy’s officer, as well as the disaffec- 
tion of the neighbours (Argilus), plainly indicated that 
there would be, if the least opening were afforded—that 
these ‘were defects meriting serious reproof, and disquali- 
fying him from any future command of trust and responsi- 
bility. Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the 
respective armies, who would have to pay with their best 
blood the unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go 
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along with such a sentence; without at all suspecting 
themselves to be guilty of injustice, or of “directing the 
irritation produced by the loss against an innocent object.” 


The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx at Athens, 
when he brought forward what are called “his calumnies” 
against Thucydidés and Euklés, as having caused through 
culpable omission a fatal and irreparable loss to their 
country, might perhaps state his case with greater loudness 
and acrimony. But it may be doubted whether he would 
say anything more really galling, than would be contained 
in the dignified rebuke of an esteemed modern general, to 
a subordinate officer under similar circumstances. In my 
judgement, not only the accusation against these two 
officers (I assume Euklés to have been included) was called 
for on the fairest presumptive grounds—which would be 
sufficient as a justification of the leather-seller Kleon—but 
the positive verdict of guilty against them was fully 
merited. Whether the banishment inflicted was a greater 
penalty than the case warranted, I will not take upon me 
to pronounce. Every age has its own standard of feeling 
for measuring what 1s a proper intensity of punishment: 
penalties which our grandfathers thought right and meet, 
would in the present day appear intolerably rigorous. But 
when I consider the immense value of Amphipolis to 
Athens, combined with the conduct whereby it was lost, 
I cannot think that there was a single Athenian, or a 
single Greek, who would deem the penalty of banishment 
too severe. 


It is painful to find such strong grounds of official 
censure against a man who as an historian has earned the 
lasting admiration of posterity—my own, among the first 
and warmest. But in criticising the conduct of Thucydidés 
the officer, we are bound in justice to forget Thucydidés 
the historian. He was not known in the latter character, 
at the time when this sentence was passed. Perhaps he 
never would have been so known (like the Neapolitan his- 
torian Colletta), if exile had not thrown him out of the 
active duties and hopes of a citizen. 

It may be doubted whether he ever went home from 
Eion to encounter the grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongl 
felt at Athens after the loss of Amphipolis. Condemned, 
either with or without appearance, he remained in banish- 
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ment for twenty years;! not returning to Athens until 
after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war. Of thi 
long exile much is said to have been spent on his property 
in Whrace: yet he also visited most parts of Greece— 
enemies of Athens as well as neutral states. However 
much we may deplore such a misfortune on his account, 
mankind in general has, and ever will have, the strongest 
reason to rejoice at it. To this compulsory leisure we 
owe the completion, or rather the near approach to com- 
pletion, of his history. And the opportunities which an 
exile enjoyed of personally consulting neutrals and enemies, 
contributed much to form that impartial, comprehensive, 
Pan-hellenic, spirit, which reigns generally throughont his 
immortal work. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about 
Prepare. | the beginning of December 424 3.c., employed 
tions of —_ his increased power only the more vigorously 
arate ie against Athens. His first care was to recon- 
for ex- stitute Amphipolis—a task wherein the Mace- 
petal a donian Perdikkas, whose intrigues had contri- 
operations buted to the capture, came and personally 
against ‘he assisted. That city went through a partial 
promontory secession and renovation of inhabitants; bein 
of Athos. now moreover cut off from the port of Eion an 
the mouth of the river, which remained in the hands of 
the Athenians. Many new arrangements must have been 
required, as well for its internal polity as for its external 
defence. Brasidas took measures for building ships of 
war, in the lake above the city, in order to force the lower 
part of the river:? but his most important step was to 
construct a palisade work, connecting the walls of the 
city with the bridge. He thus made himself permanently 
master of the crossing of the Strymon, so as to shut the 
door by which he himself had entered, and at the same 
time to keep an easy communication with Argilus and the 
western bank of the Strymon. He also made some acqui- 
sitions on the eastern side of the river.. Pittakus, prince 
of the neighbouring Edonian-Thracian township of 


§ Thucyd. v. 26. the battle of Amphipolis. I shall 
2 Thucyd. iv. 104-108, say more respecting the topogra- 
* This is the ctadpwp2z, mention- phy of Amphipolis, when I come 
ed (v. 10) as existing a year and to describe that battle. 
a half afterwards, at the time of 
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Myrkinus, had been recently assassinated by his wife 
Brauro and by some personal enemies. He had probably 
been the ally of Athens, and his assassins now sought to 
strengthen themselves by courting the alliance of the new 
conqueror of Amphipolis. The Thasian continental colonies 
of Galepsus and (Hsymé also declared their adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedemon, communicating his 
excellent position as well as his large hopes, he at the 
same time, without waiting for the answer, began acting 
for himself, with all the allies whom he could get together. 
He marched first against the peninsula called Akté—the 
narrow tongue of land which stretches out from the neigh- 
bourhood of Akanthus to the mighty headland called 
Mount Athos—near thirty miles long, and between four 
and five miles for the most part in breadth.: The long, 
rugged, woody ridge—covering this peninsula so as to 
leave but narrow spaces for dwelling, or cultivation, or 
feeding of cattle—was at this time occupied by many 
distinct petty communities, some of them divided in race 
and language. Sané, a colony from Andros, was situated 
in the interior gulf (called the Singitic Gulf) between 
Athos and the Sithonian eninsula, near the Xerxeian 
canal. The rest of the Akté was distributed among 
Bisaltians, Kresténians and Edonians, all fractions of the 
Thracian name—FPelasgians or Tyrrhenians, of the race 
which had once occupied Lemnos and Imbros—and some 
Chalkidians. Some of these little communities spoke 
habitually two languages. Thyssus, Kleéné, Olophyxus, 
and others, all submitted on the arrival of Brasidas; but 
Sané and Dion held out, nor could he bring them to terms 
even by ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to 
attack Toréné, situated near the southern go attacks 
extremity of that peninsula— opposite to Cape Tordné in 
Kanastreum, the extreme headland of the pe- tien mesin- 
ninsula of Palléné.2° sula—he is 

Toréné was inhabited by a Chalkidic popu- famitted 
lation, but had not partaken in the revolt of the town by an 
neighbouring Chalkidians against Athens. A ae sure 
small Athenian garrison had been sent there, prises and 
probably since the recent dangers, and were now ‘**** it. 


1 Bee Grisebach, Reise durch viii. p. 226, 
Rumelien und Brusa, vol. i. ch. 2 Thuoyd. iv. 100. 
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defending it as well as repairing the town-wall in various 
parts where it had been so neglected as to crumble down. 
They occupied as a sort of distinct citadel the outlyin 

cape called Lékythus, joining by a narrow isthmus the hill 
on which the city stood, and forming a port wherein lay 
two Athenian triremes as guardships. -A small party in 
Tordéné, without privity! or even suspicion of the rest, en- 
tered into correspondence with Brasidas, and engaged to 
provide for him the means of entering and mastering the 
town. Accordingly he advanced by a night-march to the 
temple of the Dioskuri (Kastor and Pollux) within about 
a quarter of a mile of the town-gates, which he reached a 
little before daybreak ; sending forward 100 peltasts to be 
still nearer, and to rush upon the gate at the instant 
when signal was made from within. His Torénean parti- 
sans, some of whom were already concealed on the spot 
awaiting his arrival, made their final arrangements with 
him, and then returned into the town—conducting with 
them seven determined men from his army, armed only 
with daggers, and having Lysistratus of Olynthus as their 
chief. Twenty men had been originally named for this 
service, but the danger appeared so extreme, that only 
seven of them were bold enough to go. This forlorn hope, 
enabled to creep in, through a small aperture in the wall 
towards the sea, were conducted silently up to the topmost 
watch-tower on the city hill, where they surprised and slew 
the guards, and set open a neighbouring postern gate, look- 
ing towards Cape Kanastreum, as well as the great gate 
leading towards the agora. They then brought in the 
peltasts from without, who, impatient with the delay, had 
gradually stolen close under the walls. Some of these 
peltasts kept possession of the great gate, others were led 
round to the postern at the top, while the fire-signal was 
forthwith lighted to invite Brasidas himself. He and his 
men hastened forward towards the city at their utmost 
speed and with loud shouts—a terror-striking notice of his 
presence to the unprepared citizens. Admission was easy 
through the open gates, but some also clambered up by 
means of beams or a sort of scaffolding, which was ying 
close to the wall asa help to the workmen repairing it. 


1 Thucyd. iv. 110. xal adtoy dv- 113. Twv 8& Topwvalwy yryvopevye 
Speg GALYOt EnHYOvxpdHa, éroi- THe GlwWoewe TO pdy TOAD, OdSEY 
por dvtec tiv ndtv napadodvar—iv,. eld0¢, eXopuBsito, do. 
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And while the assailants were thus active in eve 
ortion of them to 


tion, Brasidas himself conducted a 


201 
direc- 


assure himself of the high and commanding parts of the city. 
So completely were the Torénzans surprised and 


thunderstruck, that hardly any attempt was 
made to resist. Even the fifty Athenian hop- 
lites who occupied the agora, being found still 
asleep, were partly slain, and partly compelled 
to seek refuge in the separately-garrisoned cape 
of Lékythus, whither they were followed by a 
portion of the Torénwan population; some from 
attachment to Athens, others from sheer terror. 
To these fugitives Brasidas addressed a procla- 


Some part 
of the po- 
pulation, 
with the 
small Athe- 
nian 
garrison, 
retire to the 
separate 
citadel 
called 
Lékythus. 


mation inviting them to return, and promising them per- 
fect security for person, property, and political rights; 
while at the same time he senta herald with a formal 
summons to the Athenians in Lékythus, requiring them to 
quit the place as belonging to the Chalkidians, but permit- 
ting them to carry away their property. They refused to 
evacuate the place, but solicited a truce of one day for the 
purpose of burying their slain. Brasidas granted them 
two days, which were employed both by them and by him, 
in preparations for the defence and attack of Lékythus; 
each party fortifying the houses on or near the connecting 
isthmus. 

In the meantime he convened a general assembly of 
the Torénsan population, whom he addressed in thesame con- 
ciliating and equitable language as he had employed elae- 
where. “He had not come to harm either the city or any 


individual citizen. Those who had let him in, Con- 
ought not to be regarded as bad men or traitors. 

oor they had acted with a view to the benefit 
and the liberation of their city, not in order to 
enslave it, or to acquire profit for themselves. 


ciliating 
address 

of Brasidas 
to the as- 
sembly at 
Toroné. 


On the other hand, he did not think the worse of those 
who had gone over to Lékythus, for their liking towards 
Athens: he wished them to come back freely, and- he was 
sure that the more they knew the Lacedemonians, the 
better they would esteem them. He was prepared to for- 
give and forget previous hostility; but while he invited all 
of them to live for the future as cordial friends and fellow- 
citizens—he should also for the future hold each man res- 
ponsible for his conduct, either as friend or as enemy.” 
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On the expiration of the Two days’ truce, Brasidas at- 
tacked the Athenian garrison in Lékythus, promising a 
He attacks recompense of thirty mine to the soldier who 
Lékythus 8should first force his way into it. Notwith- 
end takes it standing very poor means of defence—partly a 
yer wooden palisade, partly houses with battlements 
on the roof—this garrison repelled him for one whole day. 
On the next morning he brought up a machine, for the 
same purpose as that which the Beotians had employed 
at Delium, to set fire to the wood-work. The Athenians 
on their side, seeing this fire-machine approaching, put up, 
on 8 building in front of their position, a wooden platform, 
upon which many of them mounted, with casks of water 
and large stones to break it or to extinguish the flames. 
At last, the weight accumulated becoming greater than 
the supports could bear, it broke down with & prodigious 
noise; so that all the persons and things upon it rolled 
down in confusion. Some of these men were hurt, yet 
the injury was not in reality serious,—had not the noise, 
the cries, and the strangeness of the incident, alarmed 
those behind, who could not see precisely what had occur- 
red, to such a degree, that they believed the enemy to have 
already forced the defences. Many of them accordingly took to 
flight, while those who remained were insufficient to pro- 
long the resistance successfully; so that Brasidas, perceiv- 
ing the disorder and diminished number of the defenders, 
relinquished his fire-machine and again renewed his at- 
tempt to carry the place by assault, which now fully suc- 
ceeded, A considerable proportion of the Athenians and 
others in the fort escaped across the narrow Gulf to the 
peninsula of Palléné, by means of the two triremes and 
some merchant-vessels at hand: but every man found in it 
was put to death. Brasidas, thus master of the fort, and 
considering that he owed his success to the sudden rupture 
of the Athenian scaffolding, regarded this incident as a 
divine interposition, and presented the thirty mine (which 
he had promised as a reward to the first man who broke 
in) to the goddess Athéné for her temple at Lékythus. 
e moreover consecrated to her the entire cape of Lé- 
kythus; not only demolishing the defences, but also dismant- 
ling the private residences which it contained,! so that 


1 Thucyd, iv. 114, 115. voploac &Adp tovt cpéxyp 7 GvOpwxslp thy» 
Grwor yevéoGas. 
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nothing remained except the temple, with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

What proportion of the Toréneans who had taken 
refuge at Lékythus, had been induced to return p,.,.n¢) 
by Ee proclamation of Brasidas, alike generous ability and 
and politic—we are not informed. His language fonclie- 
and@ conduct were admirably calculated to set ciency of | 
this little community again in harmonious move- Brasidas. 
ment, and to obliterate the memory of past feuds. And 
above all, it inspired a strong sentiment of attachment and 
gratitude towards himself personally—a sentiment which 

ained strength with every successive incident in which 
fe was engaged, and which enabled him to exercise a great- 
er ascendency than could ever be acquired by Sparta, and 
in some respects greater than had ever been possessed b 
Athens. It is this remarkable development of command- 
ing individuality, animated throughout by straightforward 
public purposes, and binding together so many little com- 
munities who had few other feelings in common—which 
lends to the short career of this eminent man, a romantic, 
and even an heroic, interest. 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed 
himself in setting in order the acquisitions already niade, 
and in laying plans for farther conquests in the spring.! 
But the beginning of spring—or the close of the eighth 

ear, and beginning of the ninth year, of the war, as Thucy- 
dés reckons—brought with it a new train of events, which 
will be recounted in the following chapter. 


’ Thnoyd, iv. 114, 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR.—RENEWAL OF WAR AND 
BATTLE OF AMPHIPOLIS.—PEACE OF NIKIAS, 


‘The eighth year of the war, described in the last chapter, 
Eighth year had opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, 
of the war and with dark promise for Sparta, chiefly in 
—began 
with most consequence of the memorable capture of Sphak- 
favourable teria towards the end of the preceding summer. 
Athens It included, not to mention other events, two 
closed with considerable and important enterprises on the 
great re- . . 
verses to art of Athens—against Megara and against 
her. cotia; the former plan, partially successful— 
the latter, not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a 
ruinous defeat. Lastly, the losses in Thrace following 
close upon the defeat at Delium, together with the un- 
bounded expectations everywhere entertained from the 
future career of Brasidas, had again seriously lowered the 
impression entertained of Athenian power. The year thus 
closed amidst humiliations the more painful to Athens, 
as contrasted with the glowing hopes with which it had 
begun. 

ort was now that Athens felt the full value of those 
Desire of prisoners whom she had taken at Sphakteria. 
Spartans to With those prisoners, as Kleon and his support- 
in order to. ers had said truly, she might be sure of making 
regain the peace whenever she desired it.1 Having such 
thoy de- a certainty to fall back upon, she had played a 
cline send- bold game, and aimed at larger acquisitions 
ofemeats during the past This speculation, though 
forcements ‘during the past year. s speculation, thoug 
to Brasidas. not in itself unreasonable, had failed: moreover 
a new phenomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, 
when Brasidas broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. 
Still, so great was the anxiety of the Spartans to regain 
their captives, who had powerful friends and relatives at 
home, that they considered the victories of Brasidas chiefly 


1 Thucyd. iy. 21. 
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as a stepping-stone towards that object, and as a means of 
prevailing upon Athens to make peace. To his animated 
representations sent home from Amphipolis, setting forth 
‘the prospects of still farther success and entreating rein- 
forcements—they had returned a discouraging reply, 
dictated in no small degree by the miserable jealousy of 
some of their chief men;! who, feeling themselves cast into 
the shade, and looking upon his splendid career as an 
eccentric movement breaking loose trom Spartan routine, 
were thus on personal as well as political grounds disposed 
to labour for peace. Such collateral motives, working upon 
the caution usual with Sparta, determined her to make use 
of the present fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, 
as a basis for negotiation and recovery of the prisoners; 
without opening the chance of ulterior enterprises, which, 
though they might perhaps end in results yet more triumph- 
ant, would unavoidably put in risk that which was now 
secure.? Thg history of the Athenians during the past year 


3 Thucyd. iv. 108, ‘O 8% é¢ thy 
Aaxedalpova tprémevoc otpatidy ts 
xpocancotédAsty éxddeve.... Ol 3b 
Aaxedatpéviot ta pév xal pbdvep dnd 
tWy xpwtwv dyvSpwv ody bxypéecysay 
gite, so. 

® Thucyd. iv. 117. Tod<e yap oy 
Evpac xept xrslovoc éxorodvto xopi- 
cacbar, we Ext Bpacidac cutbyse xalt 
Epedroy, éxt peilory ywohaavro¢ autod 
xat dytixadta xatacticavtod, TW pty 
otépeafar, toic 3 dx tod Teou dpo- 
vopevot xtivouvedety xal xpathosty. 

This is a perplexing passage, and 
the sense put upon it by the best 
commentators appears to me un- 
satisfatory. 

Dr. Arnold observes, “the sense 
required must be something of this 
sort. If Brasidas were still more 
successful, the consequence would 
be that they would lose their men 
taken at Sphakteria, and after all 
would run the risk of not being 
finally victorious.” To the same 
purpose, substantially, Haack, 
Poppo, Géller, &c, But surely this 
is a meaning which cannot have 
been present to the mind of Thu- 


cydidés. For how could the fact, 
of Brasidas being more successful, 
cause the Lacedemonians to lose 
the chance of regaining their pris- 
oners? The larger the acquisi- 
tions of Brasidas, the greater 
chance did the Lacedamonians 
stand of getting back their pris- 
oners, because they would have 
more to give up in exchange for 
them. And the meaning proposed 
by the commentators is still more 
excluded by the very words im- 
mediately preceding in Thucydi- 
dés: “The Lacedemonians were 
above all things anxious to get 
back their prisoners, because Bra- 
sidas was still in full success.” I¢ 
is impossible, immediately after 
this, that he can go on to say, 
“Yot if Brasidas became still more 
successful, they would lose the 
chance of getting the prisoners 
back.” Bauer and Poppo, who 
notice this contradiction, profess 
to solve it by saying “that if Bra. 
sidas pushed his successes farther, 
the Athenians would be seized 
with such violence of hatred and 
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might indeed serve as a warning to deter the Spartans from 


playing an adventurous game. 


indignation, tRat they would put 
the prisoners to death.” Poppo 
supports this by appealing to iv. 
41, which passage, however, will 
be found to carry no proof in the 
case, 

Next, ae to the words dytixaka 
xatacthsavtoc (ért psiloy ywprcav- 
toc abrov xat dvelraka xatactysay- 
<0c)—GSller translates these, “Post- 
quam Brasidas in majus pro- 
fecisset, et sua arma cum potestate 
Athentensium aquasset.” To the same 
purpose also Haack and Poppo. 
But if this were the meaning, it 
would seem to imply, that Brasi- 
das had as yet done nothing and 
gained nothing; that his gains 
were all to be made during the 
future. Whereas the fact is di- 
stinctly the reverse, as Thucydi- 
dés himself had told us in the 
line preceding; Brasidas had al- 
ready made immense acquisitions 
—s0 great and serious, that the 
principal anxiety of the Laceda- 
monians was to make use of what 
he had already gained as a means 
of getting back their prisoners, 
before the tide of fortune could 
turn against him. 

Again, the last part of the sen- 
tence is considered by Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators as cor- 
rapt. It is not agreed to what 
previous subject totic 8s is intended 
to refer. 

So unsatisfactory, in my judge- 
ment, is the meaning assigned by 
the commentators to the general 
passage, that if no other meaning 
could be found in the words, I 
should regard the whole sentence 
as corrupt in some way or other. 
But I think another meaning may 
be found, 

I admit that the words éxi pei- 
Cov ywencavtog abtod might signify 


Sif he should arrive at greater 
success”—upon the analogy of i. 
17 and i. 118—éxi xistctoy tyWpo7cav 
buvdpswc—éxt péye éywpycav Suvea- 
pswc. But they do not necessarily, 
nor even naturally, bear this signi- 
fication. Xwosiv éxl (with accus, 
Case) means to march upon, to aim 
at, to go at, or go for (adopting 
an English colloquial equivalent) 
—dyWpouy eal thy dvtexpd< theuPepian 
(Thucyd. viii. 64). The phrase 
might be used, whether the person, 
of whom it was affirmed, succeed- 
ed in his object or not. I conceive 
that in this place the words mean 
—‘“if Brasidas should go at some- 
thing greater"—if pe should aim 
at, “or march upon, greater ob- 
jects ;” without affirming the point, 
one way or the other, whether he 
would attain or miss what he 
aimed at. 

Next, the words dytlxahka xata- 
otncavtoc do no refer, in my judge- 
ment, to the future gains of Bra- 
sidas, or to their magnitude and 
comparative avail in negotiation. 
The words rather mean—“if he 
should stake in open contest and 
hostility that which he had already 
acquired"—(thus exposing it to the 
chance of being lost)—“if he should 
put himself and his already ac- 
quired gains in battle-front against 
the enemy.” The meaning would 
be then substantially the same as 
xataotysavtoc éautoyvdytixadov. The 
two words here discussed are ese 
sentially obscure and elliptical, 
and every interpretation must pro- 
ceed by bringing into light those 
ideas which they imperfeotly indi- 
cate. Nowtheinterpretation which 
I suggest keeps quite as closely 
to the meaning of the two words 
as that of Haack and Gdéller; while 
it brings out a general sense, 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedsemo- 


nians had been attempting, directly orindirectly, 


King Plei- 
negotiations for peace and the recovery of the. stosnax at 
prisoners. Their pacific dispositions were es- gieer for 
pecially instigated by King Pleistoanax, whose peace—his 
peculiar circumstances gave him astrong motive *2oc!*) ree 
to bring the war to a close. He had been long ban- 
banished from Sparta, fourteen years before recently 
the commencement of the war, and a little before terminated 


the Thirty years’ truce, under the charge of 


making the whole sentence (of 
which these two words form a part) 
distinct and instructive. The sub- 
stantive, which would be under- 
stood along with dvtlzaka, would 
be td xp&ypata—or perhaps ta eb- 
cvynpata, borrowed from the verb 
edtbyet, which immediately pre- 
cedes. 

In the latter part of the sentence, 
I think'that totc $é refers to the same 
subject as dytixala: in fact daxd 
tov Ycou dpuvépevot is only a fuller 
expression of the same general idea 
as dytizada. 

The whole sentence would then 
be construed thus :—“Forthey were 
most anxious to recover their cap- 
tives, because Brasidas was still 
in good fortune; while they were 
likely, if he should go at more 
and put himself as he now stood 
into hostile contention, to remain 
deprived of their captives; and 
even in regard to their successes, 
to take the chance of danger or 
victory in equal conflict.” 

The sense here brought out is 
distinct and rational: and I think 
it lies fairly in the words. Thu- 
cydidés does not intend to repre- 
sent the Lacedemonians as feeling, 
that if Brasidas should really gain 
more than he had gained already, 
such further acquisition would bg 
& disadvantage to them and pre- 
vent them from recovering their 
captives. He represents them as 
preferring the certainty of those 


acquisitions which Brasidas had 
already made, to the chance and 
hasard of his aiming at greater; 
whioh could not be done without 
endangering that which was now 
secure—and not only secure, but 
sufficient, if properly managed, to 
procure the restoration of the cap- 
tives. 

Poppo refers toic 3é to the Athe- 
nians; Gdller refers it to the re- 
maining Spartan military force, 
apart from the captives who were 
detained at Athens. The latter re- 
ference seems to me improper, for 
toig 6é must signify some persons 
or things which have been before 
specified or indicated; and that 
which Géller supposes it to mean 
has not been before indicated. To 
refer it to the Athenians, with 
Poppo and Haack in his second 
edition, we should have to look 
@ great way back for the subject, 
and there is moreover a difficulty 
in construing dpovdpeyot with the 
dative case. Otherwise this re- 
ference would be admissible: 
though I think it better to refer 
toic 34 to the same subject as dy- 
tixnada. In the phrase xtwéduvedery 
(or xtyduvedeaty, for there seems 
no sufficient reason why this old 
reading should be altered) xal xpa- 
tyoew, the particle xai has a dis- 
junctive sense, of which there are 
analogous examples—see Kihner, 
Griechische Grammatik, sect. 726, 
signifying substantially the same 
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having taken bribes from the Athenians on occasion of in- 
vading Attica. For more than eighteen years, he lived in 
banishment close to the temple of Zeus Lykeus in Arcadia; 
in such constant fear of the Lacedesmonians, that his dwell- 
ing-house was half within the consecrated ground.1 But 
he never lost the hope of procuring restoration, through 
the medium of the Pythian priestess at Delphi, whom he 
and his brother Aristoklés kept in their pay. To every 
sacred legation which went from Sparta to Delphi, she 
repeated the same imperative injunction—“‘They must 
bring back the seed of (Héraklés) the demi-god son of 
Zeus from foreign land to their own; if they did not, it 
would be their fate to plough with a silver ploughshare.” 
The command of the god, thus incessantly repeated and 
backed by the influence of those friends who supported 
Pleistoanax at home, at length produced an entire change 
of sentiment at Sparta. In the fourth or fifth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the exile was recalled; and not merely 
recalled, but welcomed with unbounded honours—received 
with the same sacrifices and choric shows as those which 
were said to have been offered to the primitive kings, on 
the first settlement of Sparta. 

As in the case of Kleomenés and Demaratus, however, 
it was not long before the previous intrigue came to be 
detected, or at least enerally suspected and believed; to 
the great discredit of Pleistoanax, though he could not be 
again banished. Every successive public calamity which 
befel the state—the miscarriages of Alkidas, the defeat of 
Eurylochus in Amphilochia, and above all, the unprece- 
dented humiliation in Sphaktéria—were imputed to the 
displeasure of the gods in consequence of the impious | 
treachery of Pleistoanax. Suffering under such an im- 
putation, this king was most eager to exchange the hazards 


TOD ispoy téte tod Ard; olxodyta 


as 7: and examples even in Thu- 
Pop twv Aaxsdatpoviwy. 


cydidés, in such phrases as tovabta 
zal xapaxdjovs (1.23, 148)—torcdey 
nal Ste éyyotata tobtwv, v. 74—see 
Poppo’s note on i. 22. Also i. 118. 
xat xapaxahobpsvoc xal &xAntoc— 
where xal must be used disjunct- 
ively, or equivalent to 4; since 
the two epithets expressly exclude 
each other. 

4 Thucyd. v. 117. hprcu tie olxtag 


“The reason was, that he might 
be in sanctuary at an instant's 
notice, and yet might be able to 
perform some of the common of- 
,nees of life without profanation, 
which could not have been the 
case had the whole dwelling been 
within the sacred precinct.” (Dr. 
Arnold’s note.) 
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of war for the secure march of peace, so that he was thus 
personally interested in opening every door for negotiation 
with Athens, and in restoring himself to credit by regaining 
the prisoners. ! 

After the battle of Delium,? the pacific dispositions of 
Nikias, Lachés, and the philo-Laconian party, wecotie- 
began to find increasing favour at Athens; tions 
while the unforeseen losses in Thrace, coming Sing the 
thick upon each other—each successive triumph 424438 3.0, 
of Brasidas apparently increasing his means £7 ?¢#*% 
of achieving more—tended to convert the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians into positive alarm. Negotiations 
appear to have been in progress throughout great part of 
the winter. The continual hope that these might be brought 
to a close, combined with the impolitic aversion of Nikias 
and his friends to energetic military action, help to explain 
the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the pressure of such 
disgraces. But so much did her courage flag, towards the 
close of the winter, that she came to look upon a truce as 
her only means‘ of preservation against the victorious pro- 
gress of Brasidas. What the tone of Kleon now was, we 
are not directly informed. He would probably still continue 
opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, 
by insisting on terms more favourable than could be ob- 
tained, On this point, his political counsels would be wrong; 
but on another point, they would be much sounder and more 
judicious than those of his rival Nikias: for he would re- 
commend a strenuous prosecution of hostilities by Athenian 
force against Brasidas in Thrace. At the present moment 
this was the most urgent political necessity of Athens, 
whether she entertained or rejected the views of peace. 
And the policy of Nikias, who cradled up the existing de- 
pression of the citizens by encouraging them to rely on the 
pacific inclinations of Sparta, was ill-judged and disastrous 
in its results, as the future will hereafter show. 

Attempts were made by the peace-party both at Athens 
and Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But 


! Thucyd, v. 17, 18. ®* Thucyd. iv. 118; v, 43. 

® Tiucyd. v. 15. cparévtwy 8 ‘ Thucyd. iv. 117. vopleoavrec 
adr@y éxt tp Anilp napaypapa ‘Adnvaton piv od dv Ex tov Boasi- 
ot Aaxedatpdviot, yvdvtse vov paAAov Bay opdy xpocanootacae obdty xply 
Sv avieEopévouc, rovodytas thyéviad- napaoxsudcaivto xa Aovylav, &e, 
Grov éxeyetpiay, &c. 
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the conditions of such a peace were not easy to determine, 
so as to satisfy both parties—and became more and more 
difficult, with every success of Brasidas. At length the 
Athenians, eager above all things to arrest his progress, 
aent to Sparta to propose a truce for one year—desiring 
the Spartans to send to Athens envoys with full powers to 
settle the terms: the truce would allow time and tranquillity 
for settling the conditions of a definitive treaty. The pro- 
position of the truce for one year, together with the first 
two articles ready prepared, came from Athens, as indeed 
we might have presumed even without proof; since the 
interest of Sparta was rather against it, as allowing to the 
Athenians the fullest leisure for making preparations 
against farther losses in Thrace. But her main desire was, 


Truce for not so much to put herself in condition to make 
one year the best possible peace, as to ensure some peace 
in Merch’ Which would liberate her captives. She cal- 
£23 3.0. culated that when once the Athenians had tasted 


the sweets of peace for one year, they would not again 
voluntarily impose upon themselves the rigorous obligations 
of war.? 

In the month of March 423 3.0., on the fourteenth da 
of the month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelft 
day of the month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year 
was concluded and sworn, between Athens on one side, and 
Sparta, Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the 
other. The Spartans, instead of merely despatching pleni- 
potentiaries to Athens as the Athenians had desired, went 
a step farther. In concurrence with the Athenian envoys, 


1 This appears from the form of 
the truce in Thucyd. iv. 118; it is 
prepared at Sparta, in consequence 
of a previous proposition from 
Athens; in soot. 6 of 8& téveec, 
téhog Eyovtec lévtwy, grep xal dpsic 
Hpac xedeverte, 

2 Thucyd. iv. 117. xal yevopévye 
Avaxwy7e xaxWy xal tarkarrwopla¢ 
padrov éxrOupjoew (tobs APnvatous) 
adtode metpagapdvoug Suvadrayavat, 
&o. 
* Thucyd. iv. 119. The four. 
teenth of Hlaphebolion, and the 
twelfth of Gerastius, designate the 
same day. The truce went ready- 


prepared from Sparta to Athens, 
together with envoys Spartan, Co- 
rinthian, Megarian, Sikyonian, and 
Epidaurian. The truce was ac- 
cepted by the Athenian assembly, 
and sworn to at once by all the 
envoys as well as by three Athe- 
nian Stratégi (qneigacfar S& ad- 
tika paha tae nxpecBelac év te 
Shp tag napodeac, iv. 118, 119); 
that day being fixed on as the com- 
mencement. . 

The lunar months in different 
cities were never in precise agree 
ment. 
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they drew up a form of truce, approved by themselves and 
their allies, in such manner that it only required to be 
adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The general prin- 
ciple of the truce was uti possidetis, and the conditions 
were in substance as follows:— 

1. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall 
have the right to make use of it honestly and conditions 
without fear, pursuant to the customs of his ofthetruce. 
particular city——The main purpose of this stipulation, pre- 
pared and sent verbatim from Athens, was to allow Athe- 
nian visitors to go thither, which had been impossible during 
the war, in consequence of the hostility of the Beotians! 
and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also were in the 
interest of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Boo- 
tians and Phokians were no parties to the truce: accord- 
ingly the Lacedsemonians, while accepting tlre article and 
proclaiming the general liberty in principle, do not pledgé 
themselves to enforce it by arms as far as the Bootians 
and Phokians are concerned, but only to try and persuade 
them by amicable representations. The liberty of sacrificing 
at Delphi was at this moment the more welcome to the 
Athenians, as they seem to have fancied themselves under 
the displeasure of Apollo.? 

2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and 
punish, each according to its own laws, such persons as may 
violate the property of the Delphian god.—This article also 
is prepared at Athens, for the purpose seemingly of con- 
ciliating the favour of Apollo and the Delphians. The 
Lacedsemonians accept the article literally, of course. 

3. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythéra, Nisea 
and Minoa, and Methana in the neighbourhood of Troazen, 
are to remain as at present. No communication to take 

lace between Kythéra and any portion of the mainland 

elonging to the Lacedemonian alliance. The soldiers 
occupying Pylus shall confine themselves within the space 
between Buphras and Tomeus; those in Nisea and Minoa, 
within the road which leads from the chapel of the hero 
Nisus to the temple of Poseidon—without any communi- 
cation with the population beyond that limit. In like 


1 See Aristophan. Aves, 188. tion of Delium had given offence 
® Thucyd. v. 1-32. They might to Apollo, 
perhaps believe that the occupa- 
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manner the Athenians in the peninsula of Methana near 
Troezen, and the inhabitants of the latter city, shall observe 
the special convention concluded between them respecting 
bo ries. 1 

4, The Lacedsemonians and their allies shall make use 
of the sea for trading purposes, on their-own coasts, but 
shall not have liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in an 
rowed merchant-vessel of tonnage equal to 500 talents. [All 
war-ships were generally impelled by oar: they sometimes 
used sails, but never when wanted for fighting. Merchant- 
vessels seem generally to have sailed, but were sometimes 
rowed: the limitation of size is added, to ensure that the 
Lacedemonians shall not, under colour of merchantmen, 
get up a warlike navy:| 

5. There shall be free communication by sea as well as 
by land, between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or 
embassy, with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive 
peace or for the adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, 
whether free or slave. [This article was alike important 
to both parties. Athens had to fear the revolt of her sub- 
ject-allies—Sparta the desertion of Helots.] 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, 
according to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at 
Sparta—seemingly in concert with Athenian envoys—and 
sent by the Spartans to Athens for approval, with the 
following addition—“If there be any provision which occurs 
to you, more honourable or just than these, come to Lace- 
demon and tell us: for neither the Spartans nor their allies 
will resist any just suggestions. But let those who come, 
bring with them full powers to conclude—in the same man- 
ner as you desire of us. The truce shall be for one year.” 

By the resolution which Lachés proposed in the Athe- 
Resolution ian public assembly, ratifying the truce, the 

people farther decreed that negotiations should 
neos, be opened for a definitive treaty, and directed 
a definitive the Stratégi to propose to the next ensuing 
treaty. assembly, a scheme and principles for conduct- 
ing the negotiations. But at the very moment when the 
envoys between Sparta and Athens were bringing the truce 
to final adoption, events happened in Thrace which threat- 


4 Thucyd, iv. 118: see Poppo’s note. 
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ened to cancel it altogether. Two days! after the important 
fourteenth ofElaphebolion,but before the truce could be made 
known in Thrace, Skiéné revolted from Athens to Brasidas. 
Skiéné was a town calling itself Achwan, one of the 
numerous colonies which, in the want of an ~. 4. 
acknowledged mother-city, traced its origin to in Thrace— 
warriors returning from Troy. It was situated revolt of 
in the peninsula of Palléné (the westernmost of athens to. 
those three narrow tongues of land into which Breeidas, 
Chalkidiké branches out); conterminous with after the 
the Eretrian colony Mendé. The Skiéneans, not truce was 
without considerable dissent among themselves, °"°™™ 
proclaimed their revolt from Athens, under con- Match 431 
cert with Brasidas. -He immediately crossed 
the Gulf into Palléné, himself in a little boat, but with a 
trireme close at his side; calculating that she would protect 
him against any small Athenian vessel—while any Athenian 
trireme which he might encounter, would attack his trireme, 
paying no attention to the little boat in which he himself 
was. The revolt of Skiéné was, from the position of the 
town, a more striking defiance of Athens than any of the 
preceding events. For the isthmus connecting Palléné 
with the mainland was occupied by the town of Potidwa—a 
town assigned at the period of its capture, seven years be- 
fore, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing some 
other residents besides. Moreover the isthmus was so nar- 
row, that the wall of Potidswsa barred it across completely 
from sea to sea. Pallén& was therefore a quasi-island, not 
open to the aid of land-force from the continent, like the 
towns previously acquired by Brasidas, The Skidneans 
thus put themselves, without any foreign aid, into conflict 
against the whole force of Athens, bringing into question her 
empire not merely over continental towns, but over islands. 
Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a step 


of astonishing boldness. On being received into 
the city, he convened a public assembly, and ad- 
dressed to them the same language which he 
had employed at Akanthus and Toréné; dis- 
avowing party preferences as well as all 
interference with the internal politics of the 
town, and exhorting them only to unanimous 
efforts against the common enemy. He bestowed 


4 Thucyd. iv, 122, 
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courage. “They, 
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upon them at the same time the warmest praise for their 
though exposed to all the hazards of 
islanders, had stood forward of their own accord’to procure 
freedom,! without waiting like cowards to be driven on b 
a foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. 
He considered them capable of any measure of future 
heroism, if the danger now impending from Athens should 
be averted-—and he should assign to them the very first 
post of honour among the faithful allies of Lacedsmon.” 
This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of 
exhortation—appealing to the strongest political instinct 
of the Greek mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, 
and coming from the lips of one whose whole conduct had 
hitherto been conformable to it—had proved highly effica- 


-cious in all the previous towns. But in Skiéné it roused 


the population to the highest pitch of enthusiasm.2 It 
worked even upon the feelings of the dissentient minority, 
bringing them round to partake heartily in the movement. 
It produced a unanimous and exalted confidence which made 
them look forward cheerfully to all the desperate chances 
in which they had engaged themselves; and it produced 
at the same time, in ant more unbounded manifestation, 
the same personal attachment and admiration as Brasidas 
inspired elsewhere. The Skiéneans not only voted to him 
publicly a golden crown, as the liberator of Greece, but 
when it was placed on his head, the burst of individual 
sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which the 
Grecian bosom was capable. “They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with fillets, like a 
victorious athlete,” says the historian. This remarkable 
incident illustrates what I observed before—that the 
achievements, the self-relying march, the straightforward 
politics, and probity of this illustrious man—who in charac- 
ter was more Athenian than Spartan, yet with the good 
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qualities of Athens predominant—inspired a personal 
emotion towards him such as rarely found its way into 
Grecian political life. The sympathy and admiration felt 
in Greece towards a victorious athlete was not merely an 
intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, but was perhaps, 
of all others, the most widespread and Pan-hellenic. It 
was connected with the religion, the taste, and the love of 
recreation, common to the whole nation—while politics 
tended rather to disunite the separate cities: it was farther 
a sentiment at once familiar and exclusively personal, Of 
its exaggerated intensity throughout Greece the philo- 
sophers often complained, not without good reason. But 
Thucydidés cannot convey a more lively idea of the enthu- 
siasm and unanimity with which Brasidas was welcomed 
at Skiéné, just after the desperate resolution taken by the 
citizens, than by using this simile. 

The Lacedemonian commander knew well how much 
the utmost resolution of the Skidnawans was Brasidas 
needed, and how speedily their insular position brings 
would draw upon them the vigorous invasion of forcements 
Athens. He accordingly brought across to * Skioné— 


Palléné a considerable portion of his army, not away the 
merely with a view to the defence of Skiéné, women and 


but also with the intention of surprising both trina piace 


Mendé and Potidea, in both which places there °f safety. 
were small parties of conspirators prepared to open the 
tes. 

e It was in this position that he was found by the com- 
missioners who came to announce formally the oom. 
conclusion of the truce for one year, and to pissiouen | 
enforce its provisions: Athenzeus from Sparta— and Athens 
one of the three Spartans who had sworn tothe Srive in 
treaty; Aristonymus, from Athens. The face sanounce 
of affairs was materially altered by this come to Bresidas 
munication; much to the satisfaction of the just con- 
newly-acquired allies of Sparta in Thrace, who cluded. 
accepted the truce forthwith—but to the great chagrin of 
Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly arrested. Yet 
he could not openly refuse obedience, and his army was 
accordingly transferred from the peninsula of Palléné to 
Tordné. _ 

The case of Skiéné however immediately raised an 
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Dispute Obstruction, doubtless very agreeable to him. 
respecting ‘The commissioners, who had come in an Athe- 
Skiond. nian trireme, had heard nothing of the revolt 
continues Of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished 
in Thrace to find the enemy in Palléné. But on inquiring 
pended into the case, he discovered that the Skioneans 
everywheré had not revolted until two days after the da 

ones fixed forthe commencement of the truce. Accord: 
ingly, while sanctioning the truce for all the other cities in 
Thrace, he refused to comprehend Skiéné in it, sending 
immediate news home to Athens. Brasidas, protesting 
loudly against this proceeding, refused on his part to 
abandon Skiéné, which was peculiarly endeared to him by 
the recent scenes; and even obtained the countenance of 
the Lacedwmonian commissioners, by falsely asseverating 
that the city had revolted before the day named in the 
truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news 
sent home by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise 
softened, when the Lacedemonians, acting upon the version 
of the case sent to them by Brasidas and Athensus, des- 
patched an embassy thither to claim protection for Skiéné 
—or at any rate to procure the adjustment of the dispute 
by arbitration or pacific decision. Having the terms of 
the treaty on their side, the Athenians were least of all 
disposed to relax from their rights in favour of the first 
revolting islanders. They resolved at once to undertake an 
expedition for the reconquest of Skidné; and farther, on 
the proposition of Kleon, to put to death all the adult male 
inhabitants of that place as soon as it should have been 
reconquered. At the same time, they showed no dispo- 
sition to throw up the truce generally. The state of 
feeling on both sides tended to this result—that while the 
war continued in Thrace, it was suspended everywhere else. ! 

Fresh intelligence soonarrived—carrying exasperation 
at Athens yet farther—of the revolt of Mendé, the adjoin- 
ing town to Skiéné. Those Mendeans, who had laid their 
measures for secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first 
baffled by the arrival of the truce-commissioners. But 
they saw that he retained his hold on Skiéné, in spite of 
the provisions of the truce; and they ascertained that he 
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was willing still to protect them if they revolted, though 


he could not be an accomplice, as originally 
projected, in the surprise of the town. Bein 

moreover only a small party, with the sentiment 
of the population against them—they were 
afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, of 
being detected and punished for the partial 
steps already taken, when the Athenians should 
come against Skiéné. They therefore thought it 
on the whole the least dangerous course to per- 
severe. They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, 
constraining the reluctant citizens to obey them. 1 


Revolt of 
Mendé from 
Athens— 
Brasidas 
receives 
the offers 
of the Men- 
deans— 
engages to 
protect 
them and 
sends to 
them a 
garrison 
against 


Athens. He 
departs 
upon an 
expedition 


The government seems before to have been 
democratical, but they now found means to bring 
about an oligarchical revolution along with the 
revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted their ad- 
hesion, and willingly undertook to protect them; terior of 
rofessing to think that he had a right to Mscedonis. 
Bo s0, because they had revolted openly after the truce 
had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this point 
was clear—which he himself virtually admitted, by setting 
up as justification certain alleged matters in which the 
Athenians had themselves violated it. He immediately 
made preparation for the defence both of Mendé and Skiéné 
against the attack which was now rendered more certain 
an before; conveying the women and children of those 
two towns across to the Chalkidic Olynthus, and sending 
thither as garrison 500 Peloponnesian hoplites with 300 
Chalkidic peltasts; the commander of which force, Poly- 
damidas, took possession of the acropolis with his own 
troops separately.? 
rasidas then withdrew himself with the greater part 
of his army, to accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into 
the interior against Arrhibeus and the Lynkéste. On what 
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ound, after having before entered intoterms with Arrhi- 
seus, he now became his active enemy, we are left to con- 
jecture. Probably his relations with Perdikkas, whose 
alliance was of essential importance, were such that this 
step was forced upon him against his will; or he may re- 
ally have thought that the Force under Polydamidas was 
adequate to the defence of Mendé and Skiéné—an idea 
which the unaccountable backwardness of Athens for the 
last six or eight months might well foster. Had he 
even remained, indeed, he could hardly have saved 
them, considering the situation of Palléné and the su- 
periority of, Athens at sea: but his absence made their ruin 
certain. ! 
While Brasidas was thus engaged far in the interior, 
Nikias ana *2© Athenian armament under Nikias and Niko- 


Nikostratus stratus reached Potidma: fifty triremes, ten of 
arrive with 
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them Chian—1000 hoplites and 600 bowmen 
from Athens—1000 mercenary Thracians—with 
some peltasts from Methéné and other towns in 
the neighbourhood. From Potidea they pro- 
ceeded by sea to Cape Poseidonium, near which 
they landed for the purpose of attacking Mendé, 
Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian commander in 
the town, took post with his force of 700 hoplites, 


first repul- 


con there including 300 Skiéneeans, upon an eminence near 


the city, strong and difficult of approach: upon 
which the Athenian generals divided their forces; Nikias, 
with sixty Athenian chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean pel- 
tasts, and all the bowmen, tried to march up the hill by a 
side path and thus turn the position—while Nikostratus 
with the main army attacked it in front. But such were 
the extreme difficulties of the ground that both were re- 

ulsed: Nikias was himself wounded, and the division of 

ikostratus was thrown into great, disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat. The Mendwans however 
evacuated the position in the night and retired into the 
city; while the Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to 
the suburb on the side of Skiéné, ravaged the neighbour- 
ing land; Nikias on the ensuing day carried his de- 
vastations still farther, even to the border of the Skiénzan 
territory. 


1 Thucyd. iv. 128, 194, 
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' But dissensions so serious had already commenced 


within the walls, that the Skiénean auxiliaries, 
becoming mistrustful of their situation, took 
advantage of the night to return home. The 
revolt of Mendé had been brought about against 
the will of the citizens, by the intrigues and for 
the benefit of an oligarchical faction. Moreover, 
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it does not appear that Brasidas: personally 
visited the town, as he had visited ghions and 
the other revolted towns. Had he come, his 
personal influence might have done much to 
soothe the offended citizens, and create some disposition 
to adopt the revolt as a fact accomplished, after they had 
once been compromised with Athens. But his animating 
words had not been heard, and the Peloponnesian troops, 
whom he had sent to Mendé, were mere instruments to 
sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and keep out the Athe- 
nians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards them 
were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half 
of the Athenian force was planted before the gate of Mendé 
which opened towards Potidea. In the neighbourhood of 
that gate, within the city, was the place of arms and the 
chief station both of the Peloponnesians and of the citizens. 
Polydamidas, intending to make a sally forth, was marshal- 
ling both of them in battle order, when one of the Mendean 
Demos, manifesting with angry vehemence a sentiment 
common to most of them, told him “that he would not sally 
forth, and did not choose to take part in the contest.” 
Polydamidas seized hold of the man to punish him, when 
the mass of the armed Demos, taking part with their com- 
rade, made a sudden rush upon the ‘Peloponnesians, The 
latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained at first some 
loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the acropolis— 
the rather as they saw some of the Mendsans open the gates 
to the besiegers without, which induced them to suspect 
a preconcerted betrayal. No such concert however existed; 
though the besieging generals, when they saw the gates 
thus suddenly opened, soon comprehended the real position 
of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain their 
soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the 
town: and they had even some difficulty in saving the lives 
of the citizens. 1 
4 Thucyd. fv, 180; Diodor. xii, 72 
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Mendé being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired 
the body of the citizens to resume the former government, 
leaving it to them:to single out and punish the authors of 
the late revolt. What use was made of this permission, 
The Athe- we are not told: but probably most of the authors 
nians be. -had already escaped into the acropolis along 
blockade With Polydamidas. Having erected a wall of 
Skiond. circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining the 
leaves a 808 at both ends—and left a force to guard it— 
blockading the Athenians moved away to begin the siege at 
and return, Skiéné, where they found both the citizens and 
to Athens. the Peloponnesian garrison posted on a strong 
hill, not far from the walls. As it was impossible to sur- 
round the town without being masters of this hill, the 
Athenians attacked it at once and were more fortunate 
than they had been before Mendé; for they carried it by 
assault, compelling the defenders to take refuge in the 
town. After erecting their trophy, they commenced the 
wall of circumvallation. Before it was finished, the garrison 
who had been shut up in the acropolis of Mendé got into 
Skiéné at night, having broken out by a sudden sally where 
the blockading wall around them joined the sea. But this 
did not hinder Nikias from prosecuting his operations, so 
that Skiéné was in no long time completely enclosed, and a 
division placed to guard the wall of circumvallation. 1 
. Such was the state of affairs which Brasidas found on 
returning from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to 
recover Mendé or to relieve Skiéné, he was forced to con- 
fine himself to the protection of Toréné. Nikias, however, 
without attacking Toréné, returned soon afterwards with 
his armament to Athens, leaving Skiéné under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been un- 
Expedition fortunate in every way. Nothing but his extra- 
of Brasides ordinary gallantry rescued him from utter ruin. 
Perdixka,. The joint force of himself and Perdikkas con- 
into Mace- sisted of 3000 Grecian hoplites,— Peloponnesian, 
against § Akanthian, and Chalkidian—with 1000 Macedo- 
Arrhibeus. nian and Chalkidian horse—and a considerable 
number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As soon as they had 

ot beyond the mountain-pass into the territory of the 
Fynkesten, they were met by Arrhibseus, and a battle 
ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. They 
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halted here for a few days, awaiting—before they pushed 
forward to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibeeus 
—the arrival of a body of lyrian mercenaries, with whom 
Perdikkas had concluded a bargain.’ At length Perdikkas 
became impatient to advance without them, while Brasidas, 
on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of Mendé during 
his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension 
between them becoming aggravated, they parted company 
and occupied separate encampments at some distance from 
each other—when both received unexpected intelligence 
which made Perdikkas as anxious to retreat as Brasidas. 
The Ilyrians, having broken their compact, had joined 
Arrhibsus, and were now in full march to attack the in- 
vaders. The untold number of these barbarians was re- 
ported as overwhelming, while such was their reputation 
for ferocity as well as for valour, that the Macedonian army 
of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden panic, broke up in the 
night and fled without orders; hurrying Perdikkas himself 
along with them, and not even sending notice to Brasidas, 
with whom nothing had been concerted about the retreat. 
In the morning, the latter found Arrhibseus and theIllyrians 
close upon him; the Macedonians being already far ad- 
vanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the man of Hellas and of Mace- 
donia—general as well as soldiers—was never potreat of 
more strikingly exhibited than on this critica] Brasidas 
occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though sur- $"4,%¢™ 
prised as well as deserted, lost neither their before the 
couragenor their discipline: thecommander pre- *y7!#2*- 
served not only his presence of mind, but his full authority. 
His hoplites were directed to form in a hollow square oro 
long, with the light-armed and attendants in the centre, for 
the retreating march. Youthful soldiers were posted either 
in the outer ranks, or in convenient stations, to run out 
swiftly and repel the assailing enemy; while Brasidas him- 
self, with 300 chosen men, formed the rear-guard.? 

The short harangue which (according to a custom 
universal with Grecian generals) he addressed Address of 
to his troops immediately before the enemy Brasidas 
approached, is in many respects remarkable. diers before 
Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidi- the retreat. 
ans, some Helots, he designates all by the honourable title 
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of “Peloponnesians.” Reassuring them against the desertion 
of their allies, as well as against the superior numbers of 
the advancing enemy—he invokes their native, homebred, 
courage.! “Ye do not require the presence of allies to 
inspire you with bravery,—nor do ye fear superior numbers 
of an enemy; for ye belong not to those political commu- 
nities in which the larger number governs the smaller, but 
to those in which a few men rule subjects more numerous 
than themselves—having acquired their power by no other 
means than by superiority in battle.” Next, Brasidas tried 
to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. His army 
had already vanquished the Lynkests, and these other 
barbarians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance 
would soon show that they were only formidable from the 
noise, the gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompani- 
ments of their onset; and that they were incapable of 
sustaining the reality of close combat, hand to hand. “They 
have no regular order (said he) such as to impress them 
with shame for deserting their post. Flight and attack 
are with them in equally honourable esteem, so that there 
is nothing to test the really courageous man: their battle, 
wherein every man fights as he chooses, is just the thing 
to furnish each with a decent pretence for running away.”— 
“Repel ye their onset whenever it comes, and so soon as 
opportunity offers, resume your retreat in rank and order. 

e will soon arrive in a place of safety: and ye will be 
convinced that such crowds, when their enemy has stood 
to defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and 
a parade of courage which never strikes—while if their 
enemy gives way, they show themselves smart and bold in 
running after him where there is no danger.”2 
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The superiority of disciplined and regimented force 
over disorderly numbers, even with equal indi- 
vidual courage, is now a truth so familiar, that 
we require an effort of imagination to put our- 
selves back into the fifth century before the pbarian mi- 
Christian era, when this truth was recognised ltary feel- 
only among the Hellenic communities; whenthe “* 
practice of all their neighbours, Ilyrians, Thracians, 
Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians—implied ignor- 
ance or contradiction of it. In respect to the Epirots, the 
difference between their mili habits and those of the 
Greeks has been already noticed—having been pointedly 
manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akar- 
nanian town of Stratus, in the second year of the war. 
Both Epirots and Macedonians however are a step nearer 
to the Greeks than either Thracians, or these Illyrian bar- 
barians against whom Brasidas was now about to contend, 
and in whose case the contrast comes out yet more forcibly. 
It is not merely the contrast between two modes of fighting 
which the Lacedemonian commander impresses upon his 
soldiers. He gives what may be called a moral theory of 
the principles on which that contrast is founded; a theory 
of large range, and going to the basis of Grecian social life, 
in peace as well as mwar. The sentiment, in each indi- 
vidual man’s bosom, of a certain place which he has to fill 
and duties which he has to perform—combined with fear 
of the displeasure of his neighbours as well as of his own 
self-reproach if he shrinks back—but at the same time 
essentially bound up with the feeling, that his neighbours 
are under corresponding obligations towards him—this 
sentiment, which Brasidas invokes as the settled military 


Contrast 
between 
Grecian 

and bar- 


Manlius, in describing the Gauls, 
deserves to be compared—“Proocera 


hate to dvipetov psrrjoss 


txexopnodcty, of & dy stEwary 
adbzoic, xata nddag tO sdipuyoy ty TH 
doparei d€sisénidalxyovrat, 

The word pédAnore which occurs 
twice in this chapter in regard to 
the Illyrians, is very expressive 
and at the same time difficult to 
translate into any other language 
—“what they seem on the point of 
doing, but never realise.” See also 
i. 69. 

The speech of the Roman consul 


corpora, promiss= et rutilate come, 
vasta scuta, prelongi gladii: ad 
hoc Cantus ineuntium prelium, et 
ululatus et tripudia, et quatientium 
scuta in patrium quendam morem 
horrendus armorumcrepitus: emnia 
de industria compostta ad terrorem” 
(Livy, xxxviii. 17). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 81. See above chap. 
xlviii. of this History. 
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creed of his soldiers in their ranks, was not less the regu- 
lating principle of their intercourse in peace as citizens of 
the same community. Simple as the principle may seen, 
it would have found no response in the army of Xerxes, or 
of the Thracian Sitalkés, or of the Gaul Brennus. The 
Persian soldier rushes to death by order of theGreat King, 
perhaps under terror of a whip which the Great King 
commands to be administered to him. The Illyrian or the 
Gaul scorns such a stimulus, and obeys only the instigation 
of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of blood, or 
love of booty—but recedes as soon as that individual senti- 
ment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is the 
Greek soldier alone who feels himself bound to his com- 
rades by ties reciprocal and indissoluble'—who obeys 
neither the will of a king, nor his own individual impulse, 
but a common and imperative sentiment of obligation— 
whose honour or shame is attached to his own place in the 
ranks, never to be abandoned nor overstepped. Such con- 
ceptions of military duty, established in the minds of these 
soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, will come to be farther 
iJustrated when we describe the memorable Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, At present I merely indicate them as 
forming a part of that general scheme of morality, social 
and political as well as military, wherein the Greeks stood 
éxalted above the nations who surrounded them. 
But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas 
Appeal of Which deserves notice: he tells his soldiers— 
Brosides | “Courage is your homebred property: for ye 
of conquest Delongto communities wherein the small number 
or superior governs the larger, simply by reason of superior 
Onee. prowess in themselves and conquest by their 
ancestors.” First, it is remarkable that a large proportion 
of the Peloponnesiansoldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, 
consisted of Helots—the conquered race, net the cor- 
querors: yet so easily does the military or regimental pride 
supplant the sympathies of race, that these men would 
feel flattered by being addressed as if they were then- 


1 Bee the memorable remarks of 


‘Aére, Locis, et Aquis, c. 24, ed. 
Hippokratés and Aristotle on the iy i : 


Littré, sect. 116 seg. ed. Petersen; 


difference in respect of courage 
between Europeans and Asiatics, 
&s well as between Hellens and 
mon-Hellens (Hippokratés, De 


Aristotel, Politic. vii. 6, 1-5), and 
the conversation between Xerxes 


and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 103, 
104), 
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selves spr from the race which had enslaved their 
ancestors. Next, we here see the right of the strongest 
invoked as the legitimate source of power, and as an 
honourable and ennobling recollection, by an officer of 
Dorian race, oligarchical palitics, unperverted intellect, 
and estimable character. We shall accordingly be preparad, 
when we find.a similar principle hereafter Jaad down by the 
Athenian envoys at Melos, to disallow the explanation of 
those who treat it merely as a theery invented by dema- 
gogues and sophists—upon one or other of whom it is 
common to throw the blame of all thas is abjeetionable in 
Grecian politics or morality. 

Having finished his harangne, Brasidas gawe orders 
for retreat. As soon as his march began, The Tit. 
Ilyrians rushed upon him with all theconfidemce cians attack 
and shouts of pursuers against @ flying enemy, Brasidas 
believing that they should completely destroy retreat, 
his army. But wherever they approached near, but are | 
the young soldiers specially stationed for the “°” 
purpose turned upon and beat them back with severe loss; 
while Brasidas himself with his rear-gnard of 300 was 

resent everywhere rendering vigorous aid. When the 
Tynkéstze and Illyrians attacked, the army halted and 
repelled them, after which it resumed its retreating march. 
The barbarians found themselves so rudely handled, and 
with such unwonted vigour—for they probably had had no 
previous experience of Grecian troops—that after a few 
trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its 
retreat along the plain. They ran forward rapidly, partly 
in order to overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, 
who had fled before—partly to occupy the narrow pass, 
with high hills on each side, which formed the entrance 
into Lynkéstis, and which lay in the road of Brasidas. 
When the latter approached this narrow pass, he saw the 
barbarians masters of it. Several of them were already 
on the summits, and more were ascending to reinforce 
them; while a portion of them were moving down upon 
his rear. Brasidas immediately gave orders to his chosen 
300, to charge up the most assailable of the two hills, with 
their best speed, before it became more numerously occu- 
pied—not staying to preserve compact ranks, This unex- 
pected and vigorous movement disconcerted the barbarians, 
who fled, abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, and 
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leaving their own men in the pass exposed on one of their 
flanks.1 The retreating army, thus master of one of the 
side hills, was enabled to force its way through the middle 
pass, and to drive away the Lynkéstian and Illyrian 
occupants. Having got through this narrow outlet, Brasidas 
found himself on the higher ground. His enemies did not 
dare to attack him farther: so that he was enabled to reach, 
even in that day’s march, the first town or village in the 
kingdom of Perdikkas, called Arnissa. So incensed were 
his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of Perdikkas, 
who had fled on the first news of danger without giving 
them any notice—that they seized and appropriated all 


the articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in number, 


which happened to 


ave been dropped in the disorder of 


a nocturnal flight. They even unharnessed and slew the 
oxen out of the baggage carts.? 
Perdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops 


Breach 
between 
Brasidas 
and Per- 
dikkas; the L 
latter opens 
negotia- 
tions with 
the Athe- 
nians, 


késtis. 


-of Brasidas, following as it did immediately 
upon his own quarrel with that general, and 
upon the mortification of his repulse from 
From this moment he broke off his 
alliance with the Peloponnesian, and opened 
negotiations with Nikias, then engaged in con- 
structing the wall of blockade round Skiéné. 
Such was the general faithlessness of this prince, 
however, that Nikias required as a condition of the 


lance, 


some manifest proof of the sincerity of his intentions; and 
Perdikkas was soon enabled to afford a proof of considerable 


importance.? 


1 Thucyd. iv, 126, It is not pos- 
sible clearly to understand this 
passage without some knowledge 
of the ground to which it refers. 
I presume that the regular road 
through the defile, along which the 
main army of Brasidas passed, was 
long and winding, making the as- 
cent to the top very gradual, but 
at the same time exposed on both 
sides from the heights above. The 
detachment of 300 scaled the steep 
heights on one side and drove 
away the enemy, thus making it 
impossible for him to remain any 
longer even in the main road. But 


I do not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, 
that the main army of Brasidas 
followed the 300, and “broke out of 
the walley by scaling one of its 
sides :” they pursued the main road, 
&s soon as it was cleared for them. 

* Thucyd, iv, 127, 128. 

* Thucyd. iv. 128-182. Some lines 
of the comic poet Hermippus are 
preserved (in the Moppopspor, Mei- 
neke, Fragm. p. 407) respecting 
Sitalkés and Perdikkas. Among 
the presents brought home by Di- 
onysius in his voyage, there is 
numbered “the itch from Sitalkés, 
intended for the Lacedemonians— 
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The relation between Athens and Pelo onnesus, since 


the conclusion of the truce in the preceding 
March, had settled into a curious combination. 
In Thrace, war was prosecuted by mutual 
understanding, and with unabated vigour; but 
everywhere else the truce was observed. The 
main purpose of the truce, however, that of 


Relations 
between 
Athens and 
the Pelo- 
ponnesians 
—no pro- 
gress made 


.towards . 


definitive 
peace— 
Lacedzmo- 
nian rein- 
forcement, 
on its way 
to Brasidas, 
prevented 
from pass- 
ing through 
Thessaly. 


giving time for discussion preliminary to a 
definitive peace, was complete y frustrated. The 
decree of the Athenian people (which stands 
included in their vote sanctioning the truce), 
for sending and receiving envoys to negotiate 
such a peace, seems never to have been exe- 
cuted. 

Instead of this, the Lacedsemonians des- 
atched a considerable reinforcement by land to join 
rasidas; probably at his own request, and also instigated 

by hearing of the Athenian armament now under Nikias 
in Palléné, But Ischagoras, the commander of the rein- 
forcement, on reaching the borders of Thessaly, found all 
farther progress impracticable, and was compelled to send 
back his troops. For Perdikkas, by whose powerful in- 
fluence alone Brasidas had been enabled to pass through 
Thessaly, now directed his Thessalian guests to keep the 
new-comers off; which was far more easily executed, and 
was gratifying to the feelings of Perdikkas himself, as well 
as an essential service to the Athenians. ! 

Ischagoras however—with a few companions but 
without his army—made his way to Brasidas, having been 
particularly directed by the Lacedemonians to inspect and 
report upon the state of affairs. He numbered among his 
companions a few select Spartans of the military age, 
intended to be placed as harmosts or governors in the 
cities reduced by Brasidas. This was among the first 
violations, apparently often repeated afterwards, of the 
ancient Spartan custom—that none except elderly men, 
above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed Brasidas himself was an illustrious departure from 
the ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended 
to guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to 
such posts—for there were no Spartans in the army of 


and many shiploads of lies from 208 vavoly navy moddate 
Perdikkas.” Kai napa IIsp8ixxov . ‘ Thucyd. iv, 189. 
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Brasidas. One of the new-comers, Klearidas, was made 

overnor of Amphipolis—another, Pasitelidas, of Toréné.1 
Tt is probable that these inspecting commissioners may 
have contributed to fetter the activity of Brasidas. More- 
over the newly-declared hostility of Perdikkas, together 
with disappomtment in the nen-arrrval of the fresh troops 
intended to jom him, much abridyed his means. We hear 
of only one explovt performed by him at this time—and 
that too, more than six months after the retreat from 
Macedonia—about January or February 422 3.c. Having 
established intelligence ‘with seme ies in the tewn of 
Potidsxa, in the view of surprising it, he contrived to bring 
up his army in the night to the fovt of the walls, and even 
ro plant his soaling-ladders, without being, discovered, 

e sentinel carrying and rmyping the be just pass 

by on the wall, leaving for a short ‘infterval an unguarded 
space (the practice apparently being, to pass ‘this bell 
round along ‘the walls from one sentinel to ‘another 
throughout the night)—when some of the soldiers of 
Brasidas tovk advantage of ‘the moment to try and mount. 
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‘ Thuoyd. iv. 188. Kal tay Considering the extrzordinary 


APovtwy abtwy xapavipwc av- 
Space sijyov dx Badpeync, wore céby 
nodewy Epyovrac xebiocévar nal ph 
tote évtuyodcty dxitpénsry. 

Most of the commentators trans- 
late 7Pwytwv, “young men,” which 
is not the usual meaning of the 
word: it signifies “men of military 
age,” which includes both young 
and middle-aged. If we compare 
iv. 182 with iii. 86, v. 88, and v. 
116, we shall see that }Bwyrec re- 
ally has this larger meaning: com- 
pare also péyps FAns (ii. 46), which 
means “until the age of military 
service commenced,” 

It is not therefore necessary to 
suppose that the men taken out 
by Isohagoras ‘were very young, 
for example that they were below 
the age of thirty—as Manso, O. 
Miller, and Gdller would have us 
believe. It is enough that they 
were within the limits of the mi- 
litary age, both ways. 


reverence paid to old age at Sparta, 
tt is Dy no means wonderful that 
old men should have been thought 
exclusively fitted for such com- 
mands, in the ancient customs and 
constitution. This seems ‘to be 
implied in Kenoph. Repub. Laced. 
dv. 7. 

The extensive operations, how- 
ever, in which Sparta became in- 
volved through.the Peloponnesian 
war, would render tt ‘impossible 
to maintain such‘a maxim in prac- 
tice: but at this moment, the step 
was still recognised as a departure 
from a received maxim, and is char- 
acterized as such by Thucydidés 
under the term rapayéporc. 

I explain toic évtuyovctw to refer 
to the case of men not Spartans 
being named to these posts: see in 
reference to this point, the stress 
which Brasidas lays on the fact 
that Klearidas was a Spartan, Thu- 
oyd. v. 9 
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But before they could reach the top of the wall, thesentines 
came hack, alarm was given, amd the assailanéa were com. 
pelled to retreat. + 

In the absence of actual war between the aseandent 
powers in and near Peloponnesus, during the incidents 
course of this summer, Thucydidés mentions to 1 Pelopon- 
us some incidents which perhaps he would have temple of 
omitted had there been great warlike operations Héré near, 
to describe. The great temple of Héré, between dentally 
Mykenes and Argos (nearer to the former, and, >urnt. 
im early times more intimately connected with it, but now 
an appendage of the latter; Mykens itself having been 
subjected and almost depopulated by the Argeians)— 
enjoyed an ancient Pan-hellenic reputation. The catalogue 
of its priestesses, seemingly with s statue or bust of each, 
was preserved or imagined through centuries of past time, 
real and mythical, beginning with the goddess herself or 
her immediate nominees. Chrysis, an old woman who had 
been priestess there for fifty-sxx years, happened to fall 
asleep in the temple with a burning lamp near to her head: 
the fillet encirching herhead took fire,and though she herself 
escaped unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps 
built of wood, was consumed. From fear of the wrath of 
the Argeians, Chrysis flied to Phhius, and subsequently 
thought it necessary to seek protection as a suppliant in 
the temple of Athéné Alea at Tegea: Phacinis wasap pointed 
priestess in her place.2_ The temple was rebuilt on an ade 
joining spot by Eupolemus of Argos, continuing as much as 
possible the antiquities and itions of the former, but 


& Thucyd, iv. 185. 

® Thucyd. ii. 2; iv. 188; Pau- 
enn, if. 17, 7; 11,5, 6. Hellanikus 
(a contemporary of Thucydidés, 
bat somewhat older—comisg iz. 
point of age between him and He- 
rodotus) had framed a chronolagi- 
Gal series of these priestesses of 
Héré, with a history of past events 
belonging to the supposed times 
of each, And such wag the Pan- 
hellenic importance of the temple 
atthistime, that Thucydidés, when 
he describes accurately the bagin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, tells 
“gs as one of hig indications of 


time, that Chrysis had then been 
forty-sight years priestess at the 
Hereum, Te employ the series of 
Olympie prise-runners and Olym- 
pieds as a continuous distribution 
of time, was a prasticg which bad 
nat yet got footing, 

The catalogue of these priestess- 
es of Héré, beginning with myth. 
ical and descending to historical 
names, is illustrated by the in. 
scription belonging te the temple 
of Halikarnagsus in Boeckh, Cor- 
pus Inscr. No. 2655: see Boackh’s 
Commentary,and Preller, Hellantc3 
Fragmenta, p. $4, 46, 
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with greater splendour and magnitude. Pausanias the 
traveller, who describes this second edifice as a visitor 
near 600 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant of the 
old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear farther of a war in Arcadia, between the two 
War in important cities of Mantineia and Tegea—each 
Arcadia— attended by its Arcadian allies, partly free, 
battle be. partly subject. In a battle fought between them 
tineia and §=6at Laodikion, the victory was disputed... Each 
Tegea. arty erected a trophy—each sent spoils to the 
temple of elphi. We shall have occasion soon to speak 
farther of these Arcadian dissensions. 

The Boeotians had been: no parties to the truce sworn 
Beotians, between Sparta and Athens in the preceding 
at Pete month ofMarch. But they seem to have followed 
though not the example of Sparta in abstaining from hos- 
parties to tilities de facto: and we may conclude that 
Hard treat. they acceded to the request of Sparta so far as 
ment of to allow the transit of Athenian visitors and 
pians by sacred envoys through Bootia to the Delphian 
Thebes. temple. The only actual incident which we 
hear of in Bootia during this interval, is one which illus- 
trates forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascendency of the 
Thebans over some of the inferior Bootian cities.! The 
Thebans destroyed the walls of Thespiz, and condemned 
the city to remain unfortified, on the charge of atticising 
tendencies. How far this suspicion was well-founded, we 
have no means of judging. But the Thespians, far from 
being dangerous at this moment, were altogether helpless 
—having lost the flower of their military force at the battle 
of Delium, where their station was on the defeated wing. It 
was this very helplessness, brought upon them by their 
services to Thebes against Athens, which now both im- 
pelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce the rigorous 
sentence above-mentioned.? 

But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 
422 s.c.—the time prescribed for expiration of 
the One year’s’ truce—had now arrived. It has 
already been mentioned that this truce had never been more 
than partially observed. Brasidas in Thrace had disre- 
garded it from the beginning. Both the contracting pow- 
ers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous condition, 


4 Xenoph. Memorabil. iii, 6, 6. * Thucyd. iv. 138, 
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of war in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either 


of them had thusan excellent pretext for break- 
ing the truce altogether; and as neither acted 
upon this pretext, we plainly see that the pars 
amount feeling and ascendent parties, among 
both, tended to peace of their own accord, at 
that time. There was nothing except the inter- 
est of Brasidas, and of those revolted subjects 
of Athens to whom he had bound himself, which 
kept alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state 
of feeling, the oath taken to maintain the truce 
still seemed imperative on both parties—always 
excepting Thracian affairs. Moreover theAthe- 
nians were to acertain degree soothed by their 
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success at Mendé and Skiéné, and by their acquisition of 
Perdikkas as an ally, during the summer and autumn of 
423 n.c. But the state of sentiment between the contract- 
ing parties was not such as to make it possible to treat for 
any longer peace, or to conclude any new agreement; 
though neither were disposed to depart from that which. 
had been already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made 


no practical difference at first in this condition 
of things. The truce had expired: either party 
might renew hostilities; but neither actually 
did renew them. To the Athenians there was 
this .additional motive for abstaining from 
hostilities for a few months longer: the great 
Pythian festival would be celebrated at Delphi 
in July or the beginning of August, and as they 
had been excluded from that holy spot during 
all the interval between the beginning of the 


No actual 
resumption 
of hostili- 
ties, al- 
though the 
truce had 
expired, 
from the 
month of 
March to 
the Pythian 
festival in 
August. 


war and the conclusion of the One year’s truce, their pious 
feelings seem now to have taken a peculiar longing towards 
the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals connected with it. 
Though the truce therefore had really ceased, no actual 


warfare took place until the Pythian games were over.! | 


‘! This seems to me the most 
reasonable sense to put upon the 
much-debated passage of Thucyd. 
v. 1. Tod 8 énrytpvopdvou Sépoug at 
@éiv éviadsiot crovdai drerdruvt0 pe- 
Zpt twy Mvfiwy xai ev tH exeyxst- 
pt a@ "Abnvaior Andicue dvéatysay ex 


Anrou—again v. 2. Kréwv 8% "Abn 
vaioug neioag &¢ ta snl Opaxne ywpie 
cEdrdevcs peta thy txreyerplar, 
&c, 

Thucydidés says here, that “the 


_ truce was dissolved:” the bond im- 


posed upon both parties was un- 
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But though the actions of Athens remained unaltered, 
the talk at Athens became very different. Kleon and his 
supporters renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous 
prosecation’ of the war, and renewed them with great 


tied, and both resumed their na 
tural liberty. But he does not say 
that “hostilities recommenced” be- 
fore the Pythia, as Gdller and 
other arftfcs a@ffirm that he says. 
The interval between the léth of 
the month Elaphebolion and the 
Pythian festival was one in which 
there was no binding truce any 
longer in force, and yet no actual 
hostilities: it was am dvaxwy7, 
donov8og, to use the words of Thu- 
cydidés when he desoribes the re- 
lations between Corinthand Athens 
in the ensuing year (v. 83). 

The word éxeysipia hore means, 
in my judgement, the truce pro- 
claimed at the season of the Py- 
thian festival—quite distinct from 
the truce for one year. which had 
expired a little while before. The 
change of the word in the course 
of one line from exovdal to exs- 
yetpta marks this distinction. 

J agree with Dr. Arnold (dissent- 
ing both from M. Boeckh and from 
Mr, Clinton) in his conception of 
the events of this year. Kleon 
sailed on his expedition to Thrace 
after the Pythian holy truce, in 
the beginning of Auguet: between 
that date and the end of Sep- 
tember, happened the capture of 
Torén8 and the battle of Amphi- 
polis, But the way in which Dr. 
Arnold defends his opinion is not 
at all satisfactory. In the disser- 
tation appended to his second 
volume of Thucydidés (p. 458), he 
says, “The words in Thucydidés, 
ab sveavores etoviad dteldduvto prey pr 
Nudie, mean as I anderstand them, 
—‘that the truce for a year had 
lasted ow till the Pythian games, 
and then ended:’ that is, instead 
of expiring on the 34th of Elaphe- 


bolion, it had been sactily com- 
tinued nearly foun months longer, 
till after Midsummer: and it was 
not till the middle of Hecatombeon 
that Kleon was sent out to recover 
Amphipolis.” 

Such a construction of the word 
S.aléeluvte appears to me not sa- 
tisfactory—nor is Dr. Arnold's 
defence of it, p. 454, of much value: 
croveac Salus is an expression 
well-known to Thucydidés (iv. 38; 
v. 86)—“te dissolve the truce.” I 
go slong with Boeckh and Mr. 
Clinton in construing the words— 
except that I strike out what they 
fntroduce from their own imagi- 
nation, They say—“The truce was 
ended, and the war again renewed, 
up to the time of the Pythian 
games.” Thucydidés only says, 
“That the truce was dissolved”— 
he does not say “fhat the war was) 
renewed.” Tt ie not at all necessary 
to Dr. Arnold’s, cenception of the 
facts that the words skould be 
translated as he proposes. His 
remarks also (p. 460) upon the re- 
lation of the Athenians to the Py- 
thian games, appear to me just: 
but he does not advert to the fact 
(which would have strengthened 
materially what he there says) 
that the Athenians had heen ex- 
cluded from Delphi and from the 
Pythian festival between the conte 
mencement of the war and the one 
year’s truce, I conceive that tha 
Pythian games were celebrated 
about July or August. In an 
earlier part of this History (ch. 
xxviii. vol. iv. 1st edit.) I said 
that they were celebrated in 
autumn; it ought rather to be 
“towards the end of summer.” 
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additional strength of argument; the question being now 
open to considerations of political prudence, 
without any binding obligation. 

“At this time (obgerves Thucydidés') the 
great enemies of peace were, Brasidas on one 
side, and Kleon on the other: the former, because 
he was in full success and rendered illustrious 
by the war—the latter because he thought that, 
if peace were coneluded, he should be detected vis 


in his dishonest politics, and be less easily Prac" 
credited in his criminations of others.” As to in Thrace. 
Brasidas, the remark of the historian is india Brseee- 
putable. It would be wonderful indeed, if he, in nent of 
whom so many splendid qualities were brought Piews and 
motives. 


out by the war, and who had moreover con- 
tracted obligations with the Thracian towns which gave 
him hopes and fears of his own, entirely apart from Lace- 
desmon—it would be wonderful if the war and its. continu 
ance were not in his view the paramount object. In trutk 
his position in Thrace constituted an insurmountable 
obstacle to any solid or steady peace, independently of the 
dispositions of Kleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydidés gives to Kleon’s 


support of the war 1s open to much greater 
comment. First, we may well raise the question, 
whether Kleon had any real interest in war— 
whether his personal or party consequence in 
the city was at all emhanced by it. He had 
himself no talemt or competence for warlike 
operations—which tended infallibly to place 
ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw 
him mto the shade. As to his power of carrying 
on dishonest intrigues with saccess, that must 


depend on the extent of his political ascendenc 


of crimination against others (assuming him to 


be 


Kleon—an 
opponent 
of peace— 
his views 
and mo- 

tives as 

stated by 


nopersonal 
interest in 
war. 


Matter: 
careless 


of truth or falsehood) could hardly be wanting either in 
war or peace, And if the war brought forward unsuccess- 
fal generals open to his aceusations, it would also throw 
up successful generals, who would certainly outshine him 


§ Thucyd. v. 16. Kiéwv te xat 
Bpaoldac, ofnep cpgpottpwAsy padtota 
Fravtiovvto #7 slonvy, 6 piv, dra td 
Svtvytiv te wat trpAcOat ex TOD KO- 


Aepeiv, 6 8d, Pevoudvye Aavylac xa- 
tapzvectepog vopitwy Gv elvar xe 
xOUpy@y, xat aniototepes Srafad- 
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and would probably put him down. In the life which 
Plutarch has given us of Phokion, a plain and straightfor- 
ward military man—we read that one of the frequent and 
criminative speakers of Athens (of character analogous to 
that which is ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise on 
hearing Phokion dissuade the Athenians from embarking 
in a new war: “Yes (said Phokion), I think it right to 
dissuade them: though I know well, that if there be war, 
I shall have command over you—if there be peace, you 
will have command over me.”! This is surely a more 
rational estimate of the way in which war affects the com- 
parative importance of the orator and the military officer, 
than that which Thucydidés pronounces in reference to 
the interests of Kleon. Moreover, when we come to follow 
the political history of Syracuse, we shall find the dema- 
gogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Her- 
mokratés far more warlike.2 The former is afraid, not 
without reason, that war will raise into consequence ener- 
etic military leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. 
e may add, that Kleon himself had not been always 
warlike. He commenced his political career ag.an oppo- 
nent of Periklés, when the latter was strenuously main- 
taining the necessity and prudence of beginning the Pelo- 
ponnesian war.3 
But farther—if we should even grant that Kleon had 
To prosee & separate party -interest in promoting the war 
cute the it will still remain to be considered, whether 
gore . . a 
ously in at, this particular crisis, the employment of ener- 
qnrace, ug Zctic warlike measures in Thrace was not really 
time the thesound and prudentpolicy for Athens. Taking 
real polit- Periklés as the best judge of policy, wes 
terest of find him at the outset of the war inculcating 
Athens. emphatically two important points—1, To 
stand vigorously upon the defensive, maintaining unim- 
paired their maritime empire, “keeping their subject-allies 
well in hand,” submitting patiently even to see Attica rae 
vaged—2. To abstain from trying to enlarge their empire 
or to make new conquests during the war.4—Consistently 


? Plutarch, Phokion, 0,16. Com- goras and Hermokratés, Thucyd. 
pare also ghe conversation of Me-_ vi. 38-36. 
nekleides and Epaminondas—Cor- * Plutarch, Periklés, c. 83-365. 
nel. Nepos, Epamin. c, 5. “ Thucyd. i. 142, 148, 144; ii. 18, 
2 Bee the speeches of Athena- xal td vautixdy Gxep loyvoucry éap- 
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with this well-defined plan of action, Periklés, had he lived, 
would have taken care to interfere vigorously and betimes 
to prevent Brasidas from making his conquests. Had such 
interference been either impossible or accidentally frus- 
trated, he would have thought no efforts too great to re- 
cover them. To maintain undiminished the integrity of 
the empire, as well as that impression of Athenian force 
upon which the empire rested, was his cardinal principle. 
Now it is impossible to deny that in reference to Thrace, 
Kleon adhered more closely than his rival Nikias to the 
policy of Periklés. It was to Nikias, more than to Kleon, 
that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not interfering 
speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to be. 
imputed. It was Nikias and his partisans, desirous of 
peace at almost any price, and knowing that the Lacede- 
monians also desired it—who encouraged the Athenians, 
at a moment of great public depression of spirit, to leave. 
Brasidas unopposed in Thrace, and rely on the chance of 
negotiation with Sparta for arresting his progress, The 
peace-party at Athens carried their point of the truce for 
a year, with the promise, and for the express purpose, of 
checking the farther conquests of Brasidas; also with the 
farther promise of maturing that truce into a permanent 
peace, and obtaining under the peace even the restoration 
of Amphipolis, 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends 
of peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the Question 
promises which they thus held out might per- of peace or 

aps appear plausible in March z.c. 423, at the stooa be- 
moment when the truce for one year was con- tween Ni- 
cluded. But subsequent events had frustrated xeon, in 
them in the most glaring manner, and had even March 
shown the best reason for believing that nosuch after the 
expectations could possibly be realised, while expiration 
Brasidas was in unbroken and unopposed action. trace for 
For the Lacedemonians, though seemingly ©™¢ year. 
sincere in concluding the truce on the basis of uti possidetis, 
and desiring to extend it to Thrace as well as elsewhere, 
had been unable to enforce the observance of it upon Bra- 
sidas, or to restrain him even from making new acquisitions 
—so that Athens never obtained the benefit of the truce, 


eurcdar, ta te thy Euppaywy loydv abeoic ded todtwy slvat thy 
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exactly in that region where she most stood in need of it. 
Only by the despatch of her armament to Skiéné and 
Mendé had she maintained herself in possession even of 
Palléné. 

Now what was the lesson to be derived from this 
experience, when the Athenians came to discuss their fu- 
ture policy, after the truce was atan end? The great ob- 
ject. of all parties at Athens was, to recover the lost pos- 
sessions in Thrace—especially Amphipolis. Nikias, still 

ing negotiations for peace, continued to hold out hopes 
theb the Lacedssmonians would be willing to restore that 
place, as the price of their captives now at Athens. His 
connexion. with Sparta would enable him to announce her 
professions even upon authority. But to this Kleon might 
make, and: doubtless did make, a complete reply, grounded 
upon tise most recent experience:—“ If the Lacedemonians 
consent to the restitution of Amphipolis (he would say), 
it will probably be only with the view of finding some 
means to escape performance, and yet to get back their 
prisoners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, 
they will never be able to control Brasidas, and those par- 
ties in Thrace who are bound up with ham by community 
of feeling and interest; so that after all, you will give them 
back their prisoners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond 
their power to realise. Look at what has happened during 
the truce! So different are the views and obligations of 
Brasidas in Thrace from those of the Lacedemonians, that 
he would net even obey their order when they directed 
him to stand as he was, and to desist from farther conquest. 
Much less will he obey them when they direct him to sur- 
render what he has already got: least of all, if they enjoin 
the surrender of Amphipolis, his grand acquisition and his 
central point. for all future effort. Depend upon it, # you 
desire to regain Amphipolis, you witl only regain it by 
energatic.employment of force, as has happened with Skiine 
and Mendé. And you ought to put forth your strength 
for this purpose immediately, while the demonian 
prisoners are yet in your hands—instead of waiting until 
after you shall have been deluded into giving them wp, 
thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedsmon.” 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result: 
for subsequent history will show that the Lacedemonians 
when they had bound themselves by trgaty to give up 
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Amphipolis, either would not, or could not, enforce per- 
formance of their stipulation, even after the death of Bra- 
sidas. Much less could they have-done so @urmg his life, 
when there was ‘ns great onal infivence, strenuous will, 
and hopes of future conquest, to serve as increased ob- 
struction te them. fSuch anticipations ‘were also plainly 
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supgested by the recent past: so that in putting them into 


the month of Kizon, we are only supposing 
the lesson open before his eyes. 


to read 


Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this mo- 


snent after the expiration of the one year’s truce, 
msy be thus shown to be not only more conform- 
able to the genius of Periklés, but also founded 
on a juster estimate of events both past and 
fatare, than ‘the peace-policy of Nikras—what 
are we to say to the historian, who, without 
refutmg ‘such presumptions, every one of which 
is deduced from his own narrative—nay, without 
even indicating their existence—merety tells us 


Kleon’s 
advocacy 
of war at 
s mo- 
ment per- 
fectly 
defensible 
—unjust 
account of 
his motive 
given by 
Thucy- 
didés. 


that “Kleon opposed the peace in order ‘that he 
might cloke dishonest intrigues and find matter for plau- 
sible crimination”? We cannot but say of this criticism, 
with profound regret that such words must be pronounced 
respecting any judgement of Thucydidés, that it is harsh 
and unfair towards Kleon, and careless in regard to truth 
and the instruction of his readers. It breathes not that 
same spirit of honourable impartiality which pervades his 
general history. It is an interpolation by the officer whose 
inyvprovidence ‘had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal 
loss of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly 
accused him. It is conceived in the same tone as his unac- 
countable judgement in the matter of Sphakteria. 
Rejecting on this occasion ‘the judgement of Thucy- 


didés, we may confidently affirm that Kleon had 
rational public grounds for urging his country- 
men to undertake with energy the reconquest 
of Amphipolis. Demagogue and leather-seller 
though he was he stands here honourably dis- 
tinguished, as well from the tamenessand inaction 
of Nikias, who grasped at peace with hasty cre- 
dulity, through sickness of the efforts of war— 
as from the restless movement, and novelties, 


Kleon at 
this time 
adhered 
more close- 
ly than 
any other 
Athenian 
public man 
to the 
foreign pol- 
icy -of Peri- 
klés. 


not merely unprofitable, but ruinous, which we shall 
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resently find springing up under the auspicesof Alkibiadés, 
eriklés had said to his countrymen, at a time when they 
were enduring all the miseries of péstilence, and were in a 
_state of despondency even greater than that which prevail- 
ed in 3c. 422—“You hold your empire and your proud 
osition, by the condition of being willing to encounter cost, 
atigue, and danger: abstain from all views of enlarging 
the empire, but think no effort too great to maintain 
it unimpaired.—To lose what we have once got is more 
disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition.”! The 
very same language was probably held by Kleon when 
exhorting his countrymen to an expedition for the recon- 
quest of Amphipolis. But when uttered by him, it would 
have a very different effect from that which it had formerly 
produced when held by Periklés—and different also from 
that which it would now have produced if held by Nikias. 
The entire peace-party would repudiate it when it came 
from Kleon,—partly out of dislike to the speaker, partly 
from a conviction, doubtless felt by every one, that an ex- 
pedition against Brasidas would be a hazardous and painful 
service to all concerned in it, general as well as soldiers — 
partly also from a persuasion, sincerely entertained at the 
time though afterwards proved to be illusory by the result, 
that Amphipolis might really be got back through peace 
with the Lacedsmonians. 
If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally pro- 
posed himself as the commander, a new ground 


Yom of _ of objection, and a very forcible ground, would 
Nikias and thus be furnished. Since everything which Kleon 
partyin does is understood to be a manifestation of some 
reference to vicious or silly attribute, we are told that this 
quest of Was an instance of his absurd presumption, 
ay phi- arising out of thesuccess of Pylus, and persuading 


him that he was the only general who could 
put down Brasidas. But if the success at Pylus had really 
filled him with such overweening military conceit, it is most 


3 Thucyd. fi. 68 Tie 8& addkewe 
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tenor of the two ‘speeches of Pe- 
riklés (Thucyd. i. 140-144; if. 60-64) 
with the description which Thucydi- 
dés gives ofthe simple “avoidance 
of risk” (td dxiy8uyov) which char 
acterised Nikias (v. 16). 
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unaccountable that he should not have procured for him- 
‘self some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphakteria—the eighth year of the 
war: @ season of most active warlike enterprise, when his 
presumption and influence arising out of the Sphakterian 
victory must have been fresh and glowing. As he obtained 
no command during this immediately succeeding period, 
we may fairly doubt whether he ever really conceived such 
excessive personal presumption of his own talents for war, 
and whether he did not retain after the affair of Sphakteria 
the same character which he had manifested in that affair— 
reluctance to engage in military expeditions himself, and a 
disposition to see them commanded as well as carried on 
by others. It is by no means certain that Kleon, in pro- 
posing the expedition against Amphipolis, originally pro- 
posed to take the command of it himself: I think it at least 
equally probable, that his original wish was to induce Nikias 
or the Stratégi to take the command of it, as in the case of 
Sphakteria. Nikias doubtless opposed the expedition as 
much as he could. When it was determined by the people, 
in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily decline 
the command for himself, and would do all he could to force 
it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to see it 
under his command than under that of any one else. He 
would be not less glad to exonerate himself from a dangerous 
service, than to see his rival entangled init. And he would 
have before him the same alternative which he and his 
friends had contemplated with so much satisfaction in the 
affair of Sphakteria; either the expedition would succeed, 
in which case Amphipolis would be taken—or it would fail, 
and the consequence would be the ruin of Kleon. The last 
of the two was really the more probable at Amphipolis—as 
Nikias had erroneously imagined it to be at Sphakteria. 
It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed 
under these circumstances by Kleon, though it might com- 
mand a majority in the public assembly, would have a large 
proportion of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even 
wishing that it might fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither 
talents nor experience for commanding an army; so that 
the being engaged under his command in fighting against 
the ablest officer of the time, could inspire no confidence 
to any man in putting on his armour. From all these 
circumstances united, political as well as military, we are 
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not surprised to hear that the hoplites whom he took out 
with him went with much reluctance.! An ignorant general 
with unwilling soldiers, many of them politically dishking 
him, stood little chance of wresting Amphipolis frem 
Brasidas. But had Nikias or the Stratégi done ther duty 
and carried the entire foroe of the city under competent 
command to the same object, the issue would probably have 
been different as to gain and loss—ocertainly very different 
as to dishonour. | : 

Kleon started from Peireus, apparently towards the 


B.C. 422. beginning of August, with 1200 Athenian, 
Kleon con- J,emnian, and Imbrian hoplites, and 300 horse- 
ducts an : o,e 
expedition men—troops of excellent quality and condition; 
against ||, besides an auxiliary force of allies (number not 
“be texes” exactly known) and thirty triremes. This arma- 
Tordné. 


ment was not of magnitude at all equal to the 
taking of Amphipolis; for Brasidas had equal numbers, 
besides all the advantages of the position. But it was a 

art of the scheme of Kleon, on arriving at Eion, to procure 
Macedonian and Thracian reinforcements before he com- 
menced his attack. He first halted in his voyage near 
Skidné, from which place he took away such of the hoplites 
as could be spared from the blockade. He next sailed across 
the Gulf from Palléné to the Sithonian peninsula, to a place 
called the Harbour of the Kolophonians near Toréné.? 
Having here learnt that neither Brasidas himself, nor any 
considerable Peloponnesian garrison, were present in 
Tor6éné, he landed his forces, and marched to attack the 
town—sending ten triremes at the same time round a pro- 
montory which separated the harbour of the Kolophonians 
from Tordné, to assail the latter place from seaward. 

. It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the 
fortified circle of Toréné, had broken down a portion of the 


!Thucyd. v. 7. xat otxofev we 
&xovtes abt@ Evv7AdDov. 

* The town of Tordné was si- 
tuated near the extremity of the 
Sithonian peninsula, on the side 
looking towards Palléné. But the 
territory belonging to the town 
comprehended all the extremity 


of the peninsula on both sides,. 


including the terminating point 
Cape Ampelos—‘Apnedoy thy Topw- 


valny a&xpjny (Herodot. vii. 122). He- 
rodotus calls the Singitic Gulf, 
Qaraccay thy avtiov Topwune (viie 
122). 

The ruins of Torén8, bearing the 
ancient name, and ‘Kufo, a land- 
locked harbour near it, are still 
to be seen (Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv, 
p. 119). 
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old wall, and employed the materials in building a new and 
larger wall enclosing the proasteion or suburb. This new 
wall appears to have been still incomplete and in an im- 
perfect state of defence. Pasitelidas, the Peloponnesian 
commander, resiated the attack of the Athenians as long 
as he could; but when already beginning to give. way, he 
saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into. the harbour, 
which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning the defence 
of the suburb, he Tisatened to repel these new assailants, 
but came too late, so that the town was entered from both 
sides at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, rendered aid 
with the utmost celerity, but was yet at five miles’ distance 
from the city, when he learnt the capture and was obliged 
to retire unsuccessfully. Pasitelidas the commander, with 
the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronsan male popu- 
lation, were despatched as prisoners to Athens; while the 
Toronsean women and children, by a fate but too common 
in those days, were sold as slaves. ! 

After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round 
the promontory of Athos to Hion at the mouth of the 
Strymon, within three miles of Amphipolis. From hence, 
in execution of his original scheme, he sent envoys to 
Perdikkas, urging him to lend effective aid as the ally of 


Athens in the attack of Amphipolis, with his 
whole forces; and to Pollés the king of the 
Thracian Odomantes, inviting him also to come 
with as many Thracian mercenaries as could be 
levied. The Edonians, the Thracian tribe nearest 
to Amphipolis, took part with Brasidas. The 


local influence of the banished Thucydidés would. 


no longer be at the service of Athens—much 
less at the service of Kleon. Awaiting the 
expected reinforcements, Kleon employed him- 
self, first in an attack upon Stageirus in the 
Strymonic Gulf, which was repulsed—next upon 
Galépsus, on the coast opposite the island of 


He arrives 
at Eion— 
sends en- 
voys to 
invite Ma- 
cedonian 
and Thra- 
cian auxi- 
liaries. 
Dissatis- 
faction of 
his own 
troops with 


his inaction . 


while 
waiting 
for these 
auxiliaries. 


Thasos, which was successful. But the reinforcements did 
not at once arrive, and being too weak to attack Amphi- 

olis without them, he was obliged to remain inactive at 
Bion: while Brasidas on his side made no movement out of 
Amphipolis, but contented himself with keeping constant 
watch over the forces of Kleon, the view of which he 
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commanded from his station on the hill of Kerdylion, on the 
western bank of the river, communicating with Amphipolis 
by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such inaction on both 
sides. But the Athenian hoplites, becoming impatient of 
doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those feelings of 
dislike which they brought out from Athens against 
their general, “whose ignorance and cowardice (says the 
historian) they contrasted with the skill and bravery of his 
opponent.”1 Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, 
were not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon 
was presently made aware of the fact in a manner sufi- 
ciently painful to force him against his will into some 
movement; which however he did not intend to be anything 
else than a march for the purpose of surveying the ground 
all round the city,and a demonstration to escape the appear- 
ance of doing nothing—beingaware that it was impossible 
to attack the place with any effect before his reinforcements 
arrived. 

To comprehend the important incidents which fol- 
lowed, it is necessary to say a few words on the topography 
of Amphipolis, as far as we can understand it on the imper- 
fect evidence before us. That city was placed on the left 
bank of the Strymon, on a conspicuous hill around which 
the river makes a bend, first in a south-westerly direction, 
then, after a short course to the southward, back in a south- 
easterly direction. Amphipolis had for its only artificial 
fortification one long wall; which began near the point 
north-east of the town, where the river narrows again into 
a channel, after passing through the lake Kerkinitis—as- 
cended along the eastern side of the hill, crossing the ridge 
which connects it with Mount Pangeus,—and then descended 
so as to touch the river again at another point south of the 
town—thus being as it were a string to the highly-bent 
bow formed by the river. On three sides, north, west, and 
south, the city was defended only by the Strymon. It was 
thus visible without any intervening wall to spectators from 
the side of the sea (south), as well as from the side of the 
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continent (or west and north!). At some little distance 
below the point where the wall touched the river south of 
the city, was the bridge,? a communication of great im- 
portance for the whole country, which connected the terri- 
tory of Amphipolis with that of Argilus. On the western 


2 Thucyd. iv. 102. "And tij¢ viv 
nohews, Fv "Apolrodkwy “Ayywy wvd- 
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‘O xadAtyépupos xotapoc Zrpdpwy, 
Euripid. Bhesus, 346. 

I annex a plan which will con- 
vey some idea of the hill of Am- 
phipolia and the circumjacent 
territory: compare the plan in 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxv. p. 191, 
and that (from Mr. Hawkins) which 
is annexed to the third volume of 
Dr. Arnold’s Thucydidés, com- 
bined with a Dissertation which 
appears in the second volume of 
the same work, p. 450. See also 
the remarks in Kutzen, De Athe- 
niensium imperio circa Strymonem, 
ch, ii. p. 18-21; Weissenborn, Bei- 
trage sur genaueren Erforschung 
der alt-griechischen Geschichte, p. 
152-156: Oousinéry, Voyage dans 
la Macédoine, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 124 
seq. 

Colonel Leake supposes the an- 
cient bridge to have been at the 
same point of the river as the 
modern bridge; that is north of 
Amphipolis, and a little westward 
of the corner of the lake. On this 
point I differ from him, and have 
placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near 
the south-eastern end of the reach 
of the Strymon, which flows round 
Amphipolis. But there is another 
circumstance, in which Oolonel 
Leake’s narrative corrects a mate- 
ria] error in Dr. Arnold’s Dissertat. 
Colonel Leake particularly notices 
the high ridge which connects the 


hill of Amphipolis with Mount 
Pangewus to the eastward (py. 182, 
188, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold 
represents them as separated by a 
deep ravine (p. 451): upon which 
latter supposition the whole ac- 
count of Kleon’s march and survey 
appears to me unintelligible. 

The epithet which Thucydidés 
gives to Amphipolis, “conspicuous 
both towards the sea and towards 
the land,” which occasions some 
perplexity to the commentators, 
appears to me one of obvious pro- 
priety. Amphipolis was indeed 
situated on a hill; so were many 
other towns: but its peculiarity 
was, that on three sides it had no 
wall to interrupt the eye of the 
spectator: one of those sides was 
towards the sea, 

Kutzen and Cousinéry make the 
long wall to be & segment of a curve 
highly bent, touching the river 
at both ends. But I agree with 
Weissenborn that this is inad- 
missible: and that the words “long 
wall” imply something near a 
straight direction, 

2 Anéyer S¢ td nédiopa wréov tie 
SiaPacewe: see a note a few pages 
ago upon these words. This does 
not necessarily imply that the 
bridge was at any considerable 
distance from the extreme point 
where the long wall touched the 
river to the south: but this latter 
point was a good way off from 
the town properly so called—which 
occupied the higher slope of the 
hill. We are not to suppose that 
the whole space between the long 
wall and the river was covered by 
buildings. 


R 2 
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or right bank of the river, bordering it and forming an 
outer bend corresponding to the bend of the river, was 
situated Mount Kerdylium. In fact, the course of the 
Strymon is here determined by these two steep eminences, 
Kerdylium on the west and the hill of Amphipolis on the 
east, between which it flows. At the time when Brasidas 
first took the place, the bridge was totally unconnected 
with the long city wall. But during the intervening 
eighteen months, he had erected a palisade work (probably 
an earthen bank topped with a palisade) connecting the 
two. By means of this palisade, the bridge was thus at the 
time of Kleon’s expedition comprehended within the forti- 
fications of the city; so that Brasidas, while keeping watch 
on Mount Kerdylium, could pass ever whenever he chose 


into the city, without impediment. ' 


’ Thucyd. v. 10. Kal 6 pév (Bra- 
sidas) xatd tac éxi td oradpwme 
mvhac, xal tae npWwtag TOU paxpod 
teiyouc tote bvtog serOcdv, Eer 
Spopp thy d8dv tadeny edOstav, yxep 
viv, &, 

The explanation which I have 
here given to the word otav¥pwpe 
is not given by any one else: but 
it appears to me the only one 
calculated to impart clearness and 
consistency to the whole narra- 
tive. 

When Brasidas surprised Am- 
phipolis first, the bridge was com- 
pletely unconnected with the Long 
Wall, and at a certain distance 
from it. But when Thucydidés 
wrote his history, there were a 
pair of connecting walls between 
the bridge and the fortifications 
of the city as they then stood—od 
xaQcito telyn Woxep vbv (iv. 108): 
the whole fortifications of the city 
had been altered during the inter- 
mediate period. 

Now the question is—was the 
Long Wall of Amphipolis con- 
nected, or unconnected, with the 
bridge, at the time of the conflict 
between Brasidas and Kleon? 
Whoever reads the narrative of 
Thucydidés attentively will see I 


think that they must have been 
connected, though Thucydidés does 
not in express terms specify the 
fact. For if the bridge had been 
detached from the wall, as it was 
when Brasidas surprised the place 
first—the hill of Kerdylium on the 
opposite side of the river would 
have been an unsafe position for 
him to occupy. He might have 
been cut off from Amphipolis by 
an enemy attacking the bridge. 
But we shall find him remaining 
quietly on the hill of Kerdylium 
with the perfect security of enter- 
ing Amphipolis at any moment 
that he chose. If it be urged, that 
the bridge, though unconnected 
with the Long Wall, might still 
be under a strong separate guard, 
I reply, that on that supposition 
an enemy from Hion would natur- 
ally attack the bridge first. To 
have to defend a bridge completely 
detached from the city, simply by 
means of a large constant guard, 
would materially aggravate tho 
difficulties of Brasidas. If it had 
been possible to attack the bridge 
separately from the city, some- 
thing must have been said about it 
in describing the operations of 
Kleon, who is represented as find- 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up 


to the top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an 
easterly direction from Amphipolis to Mount 
Pangeus) in order to survey the city and its 
adjoining ground on the northern and north- 
eastern side, which he had not yet seen; that is, 
the side towards the lake, and towards Thrace} 
—which was not visible from the lower ground 
near Hion. The road which he was to take from 
Kion lay at a small distance eastward of the city 
long wall, and from the palisade which connected 
that wall with the bridge. But he had no ex- 
pectation of being attacked in his march—the 
rather as Brasidas with the larger portion of his 
force was visible on Mount Kerdylium. More- 


He is 
forced by 
these mur- 
murs to 
make a 
demonstra- 
tion—he 
marches 
from Eion 
slong the 
walls of 
Amphipolis 
to recon- 
noitre the 
top of the 
hill—appa- 
rent quies- 
cence in 
Amphi- 
polis. 


over the gates of Amphipolig were all shut—not a man was 
on the wall—nor were many symptoms of movement to be 
detected. As there was no evidence before him of inten- 


tion to attack, he took no 


ing nothing to meddle with ex- 
cept the fortifications of the 
town. 

Assuming then that there was 
such a line of connexion between 
the bridge and the Long Wall, 
added by Brasidas since his first 
capture of the place—I know no 
meaning so natural to give to the 
word ctavpwpa. No other distinct 
meaning is proposed by any one. 
There was of course a gate (or 
more than one) in the Long Wall, 
leading into the space enclosed 
by the palisade; through this gate 
Brasidas would enter the town 
when he crossed from Kerdylium. 
This gate is called by Thucydidés 
ai ext td otavdpwpa xddar. There 
must have been also a gate (or 
more than one) in the palisade 
itself, leading into the space with- 
out: so that passengers or cattle 
traversing the bridge from the 
westward and going to Myrkinus 
(e. g.) would not necessarily be 
obliged to turn out of their way 
and into the town of Amphi- 


precautions, and marched in 


polis. 

On the plan which I have here 
given, the line running nearly 
from north to south represents the 
Long Wall of Agnon, touching 
the river at both ends, and bound- 
ing as well as fortifying the town 
of Amphipolis on its eastern side. 

The shorter line, which cuts off 
the southern extremity of this 
Long Wall, and joins the river 
immediately below the bridge, re- 
presents the otavpwpe or palisade : 
probably it wasan earthen mound 
and ditch, with a strong palisade 
at the top. 

By means of this palisade the 
bridge was included in the forti- 
fications of Amphipolis, and Bra- 
sidas could pass over from Mount 
Kerdylium into the city whenever 
he pleased. 

1 Thucyd. v. 7—oompare Colonel 
Leake, l. ¢. p. 188—adtoc sedro td 
Atpyv@dec tod Brpdpovoc, zal rhv 66- 
ow tHe Kohews ext ty Opaxg, we 
tyou 
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careless and disorderly array.1 Having reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence 
fronting the highest portion of the Long Wall, he surveyed 
at leisure the lake before him, and the side of the city 
which lay towards Thrace—or towards Myrkinus, Drabés- 
kus, &c.—thus viewing all the descending portion of the 
Long Wall northward towards the Strymon. The perfect 
quiescence of the city imposed upon and even astonished 
him. It seemed altogether undefended, and he almost 
fancied, that if he had brought battering engines, he could 
have taken it forthwith.2 Impressed with the belief that 
there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to 


survey the ground; while his soldiers became more and 
more relaxed and careless in their trim—some even ad- 


vancing close up to the walls and gates. 
But this state of affairs was soon materially changed. 
Brasidas at rasidas, knowing that the Athenian hoplites 


first on 
Mount Kere 
dylium— 
presently 
moves into 
the town 
across the 
bridge. His 
exhortation 
to his 
soldiers. 


on Mount Ker 


1 Thucyd. v. 7. Kata Géay 58 par- 
Lov &p7 davaBalvery tod ywolov, xai 
chy pellw napacxeuzjy neptémevey, 
ody We TH Aopadrei, Hy avayxatyrar, 
RUptsyHIwy, GAN’ we 20x nepratac 
Big aipnowy Hy nédtv. 

The words oby we tp dopadst, 
&o., do not refer to pailw napa- 
oxeury, as the Scholiast (with whom 
Dr. Arnold agrees) considers them, 
but to the general purpose and 
dispositions of,Kleon. “He march- 
ed up, not like one who will 
have more than sufficient means 
of safety, in case of being put on 
his defence: but like one who is 
going to surround the city and 
take it at once.” 

Nor do these last words repre- 
sent any real design conceived in 
the mind of Kleon (for Amphipolis 


would not long endure the tedium of absolute 
inaction, calculated that by affecting extreme 
backwardness and apparent fear, he should se- 
duce Kleon into some incautious movement, of 
which advantage might be taken. His station 

Fylium enabled him to watch the 
march of the Athenian army from Eion, and 
when he saw them pass up along the road outside 


from its locality could not be realiy 
surrounded), but are merely given 
as illustrating the careless confi- 
dence of his march from Eion up 


to the ridge: in the same manner 


as Herodotus describes the for- 
ward rush of the Persians before 
the battle of Platwa, to overtake 
the Greeks whom they supposed 
to be running away—Kat odtos piv 
Boy te xal dpihw engrcav, we avap- 
RATOMS VOL TOUc "EAAqvas (ix. 59): 
compare viii. 28, 

2 Thucyd. v. 7 dorte xal pyya- 
vag Ste ob xatyAOev Eywy, apapteiy 
ebdxer’ édeiv yap dv thy xdAw dra co 
Sp7pov. 

I apprehend that the verb x2- 
t7\Oev refers to the coming of the 
armament to Eion, analogous to 
what is said v. 3, xatéxdAeucsy 
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of the long wall of Amphipolis,! he immediately crossed 
the river with his forces and entered the town. But it was 
not his intention to march out and offer them open battle. 
For his army, though equal in number to theirs, was ex- 
tremely inferior in arms and equipment;? in which points 
the Athenian force now present was so admirably provided, 
that his own men would not think themselves a match for 
it, if the two armies faced each other in open field. He 
relied altogether on the effect of sudden sally and well- 
timed surprise, when the Athenians should have been 
thrown into a feeling of contemptuous security by an 
exaggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of 
Athéné, Brasidas called his men together to address to them 
the usual encouragements prior to an engagement. After 
appealing to the Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, ac- 
customed to triumph over Ionians, he explained to them 
his design of relying upon a bold and sudden movement 
with comparatively small numbers, against the Athenian 
army when not prepared for it}—when their courage was 


é¢ tov Topwvalwy Acuéva: compare 
i. 51, lii. 4, &c. The march from 
Eion up to the ridge could not 
well be expressed by the word xa- 
<7\9sy: but the arrival of the ex- 
pedition at the Strymon, the place 
of its destination, might be so 
described. Battering-engines would 
be brought from nowhere else but 
from Athens. 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word 
zaty\Oey to mean that Kleon had 
first marched up to a higher point, 
and then descended from this point 
upon Amphipolis. But I contest 
the correctness of this assumption, 
as a matter of topography. It does 
not appear to me that Kleon ever 
reached any point higher than the 
summit ofthe hill and wall of Am- 
phipolis. Besides, even if he had 
reached a higher point of the 
mountain, he could not well talk 
of “bringing down battering-ma- 
chines from that point.” 

1 Thucyd. v. 6. Bpacidac ti—dv- 
texdOyto xal adbtoc tnt tH Kepdudrty- 


dott 88 td ywplev tobTo tov ‘Apyte 
Aiwy, répav to} notapod, ob rodd 
axéyov tis "Appinddewe, xal xa te 
palveto navta abrdodey, worse 
obx &y Ehadsy abtd ev dppw- 
pevoc 6 Kitwv tm atpath, do. 

2 Thucyd. v. 8. 

? Thucyd. v. 9 Tode yap évav- 
tiouge slxnatw xatappovyjcer ts Hwy 
zal ovx Gv drricavtas we &v areé- 
efor tre adtote de padyny, &vaByval 
TS THOS TO ywplov, xal vov atdxtWE 
xata Oday tetpappévoue drcywopeiv 
. «+ Ewe odv Ett drapdoxever 
Gapcodct, xai tod dnandvar tiéov 
F100 pévoveos, & dy snot palvoveat, | 
thy Siavoray Eyoucw, év TH avEr- 
pivm adtTWy THS YrMOuns, zat 
rptv SuvtayOyvas pardhov tH 
So€av, sym pev, &. 

The words td dvstptvov tH¢ yuw- 
pne are full of significance in regard 
to ancient military affairs. The 
Grecian hoplites, even the best of 
them, required to be peculiarly 
wound up for a battle: hence the 
necessity of the harangue from the 
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not wound up to battle pitch—and when, after carelessly 
mounting the hill to survey the ground, they were thinking 
only of quietly returning to quarters. He himself at the 
proper moment would rush out from one gate, and be fore- 
most in conflict with the enemy. Klearidas, with that 
bravery which became him as a spartan, would follow the 
example by sallying out from another gate; and the enemy, 
taken thus unawares, would probably make little resistance. 
For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own behaviour 
would determine whether they were to be allies of Lace- 
demon, or slaves of Athens—perhaps sold into captivity, 
or even put to death, as a punishment for their recent 
revolt. 

These preparations, however, could not be completed 
Kleon tries in secrecy. Brasidas and his army were per- 
to effect his fectly visible while descending the hill of Ker- 
retreat. = dylium, crossing the bridge and entering Am- 
phipolis, to the Athenian scouts without. Moreover, so 
conspicuous was the interior of the city to spectators 
without, that the temple of Athéné, and Brasidas with its 
ministers around him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, 
was distinctly recognised. The fact was made known to 
Kleon as he stood .on the high ridge taking his survey, 
while at the same time those who had gone near to the 

tes reported that the feet of many horses and men were 
inning to be seen under them, as if preparing for a 
sally. 1 He himself went close to the gate, and satisfied 
himself of this circumstance: we must recollect that there 
was no defender on the walls, nor any danger from missiles. 
Anxious to avoid coming to any real engagement before 
Aetéxipavet obcy EEwlsy xept tod 
lapov tHe "Anvac Ovopévon xai tadets 
Kpdacovtos, ayyerdetar (Rpouxeywp7- 


general which always preceded. 
Compare Xenophon’s eulogy of the 
manewpvres of Epameinondas be- 


fore the battle of Mantineia, 
whereby he made the enemy fancy 
that he was not going to fight, 
and took down the preparation in 
the minds of their soldiers for 
battle—fiuce piv tay nisictwy ro- 
Acplewv thy dv taic puyatc xpd pa- 
{AV Kapaoxeuiy, dc. (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. vii. 5, 22,) 

* Thuoyd. v. 10. Te d& Kitwv, 
Pavepod yevopévou autod dnd tod 
Kepdvudtou xataBdytoc xal dy ty 2d- 


“Et Yap tots xata thy Oéav) Ste Fre 
Ctpatia anaca pavepa twy nodepiwy 
dv tH dre, do. 

Eleon did not himself see Bra- 
sidas sacrificing, or see the enemy’s 
army within the city: others on 
the lower ground were better 
situated, for seeing what was going 
on in Amphipolis, than he was 
while on the high ridge. Others 
saw it, and gave intimation to 
him, 
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his reinforcements should arrive, he at once gave orders 
for retreat, which he thought might be accomplished be- 
fore the attack from within could be fully organised. For 
he imagined that a considerable number of troops would 
be marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the 
attack was actually begun,—not dreaming that the sally 
would be instantaneous, made with a mere handful of men. 
Orders having been proclaimed to wheel to the left, and 
retreat in column on the left flank towards Eion—Kleon, 
who was himself on the top of the hill with the right wing, 
waited only to see his left and centre actually in march on 
the road to Hion, and then directed his right also to wheel 
to the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in fall retreat, 


marching in a direction nearly parallel to the 
Long Wall of Amphipolis, with their right or 
unshielded side. exposed to the enemy—when 
Brasidas, looking over the southernmost gates 
of the Long Wall with his small detachment 
ready marshalled near him, burst out into con- 


Brasidas 
sallies out 
upon the 
army in 

its rggreat 
—the Athe- 
nians are 
completely 


routed— 
Brasidas 
and Kleon 
both slain. 


temptuous exclamations on the disorder of their 
array.1 “These men will not stand us: I see it 
by the quivering of their spears and of their 
heads. Men who reel about in that way never stand an 
assailing enemy. Open the gates for moe instantly, and let 
us sally out with confidence.” | 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to 
the palisade, and the adjoining gate of the palisade itself, 
were suddenly thrown open, and Brasidas with his 150 
chosen soldiers issued out through them to attack the re- 
treating Athenians. Running rapidly down the straight 
road which joined laterally the road towards Hion along 
which the Athenians were marching, he charged their 
central division on the right flank. Their left wing had 


* Thucyd. v. 10. Ot Gvdpeq jude 
od pévover (q. psvodar?)’ SHroe dé 
tiv te Sopatwy ty xiwyoer xal toy 
usparWy ole yap Gy todto ylyyytat, 
odx elmOacr pévery rode éxtéveac. 

This is a remarkable illustration 
of the regular movement of heads 
and spears, which characterised 
a well-ordered body of Grecian 
hoplites. 


2 Thuoyd. v. 10. Kat 6 pay, xara 
cde tnt tb otadpinpa ndAac, xal tac 
RpwWtag TOW paxpou Teiyou,g téte Sv- 
toc dedOwy, EOer Sponm thy d8dv 
tadeny ebOsiav, yep vov xata Td xap~ 
tepwtatov Tod ywploe léyts td xpos 
naioy Eotyxe. 

Brasidas and his men sallied 
forth by two different gates at the 
same time, One was the first gate 
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already got beyond him on the road towards Eion. Taken 
completely unprepared, conscious of their own disorderly 
array, and astounded at the boldness of their enemy—the 
Athenians of the centre were seized with panic, made not 
the least resistance, and presently fled. Even the Athe- 
nian left, though not attacked at all, instead of halting to 
lend assistance, shared the panic and fled im disorder. 
Having thus disorganised this part of the army, Brasidas 
passed along the line to press his attack on the Athenian 
right: but in this movement he was mortally wounded and 
carried off the field unobserved by his enemies. Meanwhile 
Klearidas, sallying forth from the Thracian gate, had 
attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, 
immediately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers 
on the Athenian right had probably seen the previous 
movement of Brasidas against the other division, and 
though astonished at the sudden danger, had thus a mo- 
ments warning, before they were themselves assailed, to 
halt and form on the hill. Klearidas here found a con- 
siderable resistance, in spite of the desertion of Kleon; who, 
more astounded than any man in his army by a catastrophe 
so unlooked for, lost his presence of mind and fled at once; 
but was overtaken by a Thracian peltast from Myrkinus, 
and slain. His soldiers on the right wing, however, re- 
pelled two or three attacks in front from Klearidas, and 


in the Long Wall—that is, the gate 
marked No. 3 in the annexed plan, 
which would be the first gate in 
order, to a person coming from 
the southward. The other was, 
the gate upon the palisade (at tnt 
td otavpwpa rddat)—that is, the 
gate in the Long Wall which 
opened from the town upon the 
palisade: as marked No. 4 in the 
plan. The persons who sallied out 
by this gate would get out to 
attack the enemy by the gate in 
the palisade itself, marked No. 5, 

The gate No.4 would be that by 
which Brasidas himself with his 
army entered Amphipolis from 
Mount Kerdylium. It probably 
stood open at this moment when 
he directed the sally forth: that 
which had to be opened at the 


moment was, the gate in the pali- 
sade, together with the gate (3) 
first in the Long Wall. 

The last words cited from Thu- 
cydidés—yxep viv xata td xagtepw- 
Tatov ToD ywpiov lovee td tpORainy 
Eotyxe—are not intelligible with- 
out better knowledge of the topo- 
graphy than we possess, What Thnu- 
cydidés means by “the strongest 
point in the place” we cannot tell. 
We only understand that the 
trophy was erected in the road by 
which a person went up to that 
point. We must recollect that the 
expressions of Thucydidés here 
refer to the ground as it stood 
sometime afterwards—not as it 
stood in the time of the battle be- 
tween Kleon and Brasidas. 
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maintained their ground, until at length the Chalkidian 
cavalry and the peltasts from Myrkinus, having come forth 
out of the gates, assailed them with missiles in flank and 
rear so as to throw them into disorder. The whole Athe- 
nian army was thus put to flight; the left hurrying to Eion, 
the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety among 
the hilly grounds of Pangzeus in their rear. Their sufferings 
and loss in the retreat, from the hands of the pursuing 
peltasts and cavalry, were most severe. When they at last 
again mustered at Hion, not only the commander Kleon, 
but 600 Athenian hoplites, half of the force sent out, were 
found missing. 1 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so 
entire was its success, that only seven men 


. . Profound 
perished on the side of the victors. But of those sorrow in 
seven, one was the gallant Brasidas himself, who j>r#ce for 
being carried into Amphipolis, lived just long of Brasidas 
enough to learn thecompletevictory ofhistroops ; {ners 
and then expired. Great and bitter wasthe sorrow psid him 
which his death occasioned throughout Thrace, = i™?r, 
especially among the Amphipolitans. He re- Athenian 
ceived, by special decree, the distinguished S*™9™s?% 
honour of interment within their city—the minished by 
universal habit being to inter even the most {ts '0ss ip 
eminent deceased persons in a suburb without returns 

me. 


the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in 
arms and with military honours. His tomb was encircled 
by a railing, and the space immediately fronting it was 

onsecrated as the great agora of the city, which was re- 
modelled accordingly. He was also proclaimed (kist or 
Founder of Amphipolis, and as such, received heroic worship 
with annual games and sacrifices to his honour.2 The Athe- 
nian Agnon, the real founder and originally recognised 


* It is almost painful to read the 
account given by Diodorus (xii. 78, 
714) of the battle ofAmphipolis,when 
one’s mind isfull of the distinct 
and admirable narrative of Thucy- 
didés—only defective by being too 
brief. It is difficult to believe that 
Diodorus is describing the same 
event; so totally different are all 
the circumstances, except that the 
Lacedemonians at last gain the 


victory. To say, with Wesseling 
in his note—“Heo non usquequaque 
conveniunt Thucydideis” is pro- 
digiously below the truth. 

* Thucyd.v.11. Aristotle (a native 
of Stageirus near to Amphipolis) 
cites the sacrifices rendered to Bra- 
sidas as an instance of institutions 
established by special and local 
enactment (Ethic, Nikomach. v. 7). 

In reference to the aversion now 
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Ckist of the city, was stripped of all his commemorative 
honours and expunged from the remembrance of the people; 
the buildings, which served as visible memento of his name, 
being destroyed. Full of hatred as the Amphipolitans now 
were towards Athens—and not merely of hatred, but of 
fear, since the loss which they had just sustained of their 
saviour and protector—they felt repugnance to the idea of 
rendering farther worship to an Athenian (kist. It was 
inconvenient to keep up such a religious link with Athens, 
now that they were forced to look anxiously to Lacedsemon 
for assistance. Klearidas, as governor of Amphipolis, 
superintended those numerous alterations in the city which 
this important change required, together with the erection 
of the trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas had first 
charged the Athenians; while the remaining armament of 
Athens, having obtained the usual truce and buried their 
dead, returned home without farther operations. 
There are few battles recorded in history wherein the 
disparity and contrast of the two generals op- 
on the . posed has been somanifest—consummateskill and 
Amphipolis courage on the one side against ignorance and 
c wherein panic on the other. On the singular ability and 
the faults courage of Brasidas there can be but one verdict 
of unqualified admiration. But the criticism 


Remarks 


of Eleon. 
passed by Thucydidés on Kleon, here as elsewhere, cannot 

e adopted without reserves. He tells us that Kleon under- 
took his march, from Eion up.to the hill in front of Amphi- 
polis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which he 
had embarked on the enterprise against Pylus—in the blind 
confidence that no one would resist him.t Now I havé 
already, in a former chapter, shown grounds for concluding 
that the anticipations of Kleon respecting the capture of 
Sphakteria, far from being marked by any spirit of un- 
measured presumption, were sober and judicious—realised 


entertained by the Amphipolitans 
to the continued worship of Agnon 
as their Gkist, compare the dis- 
course addressed by the Platzans 
to the Lacedemonians, pleading 
for mercy. The Thebans, if they 
became possessors of the Platzid, 
would not continue the sacrifices 
to the Gods who had granted 
victory at the great battle of Pla- 


tea—nor funereal mementos to the 
slain (Thucyd. iii, 58)... ° 

1 Thucyd. v. 7. Kat éyphsato tp 
tponp wrep xat de thy Iddov edtu- 
ynoas éxiactevcd cs ppovetve éc mayny 
péev yap o008 FHrniody of emelrévar 
odddva, xata Oday 8& paddov Eq7 
dvaSaivery 700 ywplou, xal thy peltw 
mapzexsuny nepiéusyey, dc. 
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to the letter without any unlooked-for aid from fortune. 
The remarks, here made by Thucydidés on that affair, are 
not more reasonable than the judgement on it in his former 
chapter; for it 1s not true (as he here implies) that Kleon 
expected no resistance in Sphakteria—he calculated on 
resistance, but knew that he had force sufficient to over- 
come it. His fault even at Amphipolis, great as that fault 
was, did not consist in rashness and presumption. This 
charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he 
himself wished to make no aggressive movement until his 
reinforcements should arrive—and that he was only con- 
strained, against his own will, to abandon his intended 
temporary inactivity during that interval, by the angry 
murmurs of his soldiers, who reproached him with ignorance 
and backwardness—the latter quality being the reverse of 
that with which he is branded by Thucydidés. 

When Kleon was thus driven to do something, his 
march up to the top of the hill, for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the ground, was not in itself ill-judged. It might 
have been accomplished in perfect safety, if he had kept 
his army in orderly array, prepared for contingencies, But 
he suffered himself to be out-generalled and over-reached 
by that simulated consciousness of impotence ahd unwilling- 
ness to fight, which Brasidas took care to present to him. 
Among all military stratagems, this has perhaps been the 
most frequently practised with success against inexperienced 
generals; who are thrown off their guard and induced to 
neglect precaution, not because they are naturally more 
rash or presumptuous than ordinary men, but because 
nothing except either a high order of intellect, or special 
practice and training, will enable a man to keep steadily 
present to his mind liabilities even real and serious, when 
there is no discernible evidence to suggest their approach 
—much more when there is positive evidence, artfully laid 
out by a superior enemy, to create belief in their absence. 
A. fault substantially the same had been committed by 
Thucydidés himself and his colleague Euklés a year and a 
half before, when they suffered Brasidas to surprise the 
Strymonian bridge and Amphipolis; not even taking com- 
mon precautions, nor thinking it necessary to keep the 
fleet at Eion. They were not men peculiarly rash and 
presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, in a military 
sense; incapable of keeping before them dangerous 
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contingencies which they perfectly knew, simply because 
there was no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incompetence, which made Kleon fall 
into the trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take 
wrong measures against the danger, when he unexpectedly 
discovered at last that the enemy within were preparing 
to attack him. His fatal error consisted in giving instant 
order for retreat, under the vain hope that wre could get 
away before the enemy’s attack could be brought to bear. 
An abler officer, before he commenced the retreating march 
so close to the hostile walls, would have taken care to 
marshal his men in proper array, to warn and address them 
with the usual harangue, and to wind up their courage to 
the fighting-point. Up to that moment they had no idea 
of being called upon to fight; and the courage of Grecian 
hoplites—taken thus unawares while hurrying to get away 
in disorder visible both to themselves and their enemies, 
without any of the usual preliminaries of battle—was but 
too apt to prove deficient. To turn the right eg unshielded 
flank to the enemy, was unavoidable, from the direction of 
the retreating movement; nor is it‘ reasonable to blame 
Kleon for this, as some historians have done—or for causing 
his right wing to move too soon in following the lead of 
the left, as Dr. Arnold seems to think. The grand fault 
seems to have consisted in not waiting to marshal his men 
and prepare them for standing fight during their retreat. 
Let us add however—and the remark, if it serves to explain 
Kleon’s idea of being able to get away before he was 
actually assailed, counts as a double compliment to the 
judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas—that no other 
Lacedsemonian general of that day (perhaps not even 
Demosthenés, the most enterprising general of Athens) 
would have ventured upon an attack with so very small a 
band, relying altogether upon the panic produced by his 
sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution 
is not the worst of Kleon’s faults on this occasion. His 
want of courage at the moment of conflict is yet more 
lamentable, and divests his end of that personal sympathy 
which would otherwise have accompanied it. A commander 
who has been out-generalled is under a double force of 
obligation to exert and expose himself to the uttermost, in 


1 Thucyd. v. 10. Oldusvoc pbyjcsabar dnsrOwy, co. 
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order to retrieve the consequences of his own mistakes. 
He will thus at least preserve his own personal honour, 
whatever censure he may deserve on the score of deficient 
knowledge and judgement. 

‘What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon 
himself must be applied, with hardly lesssever- 5, oom 
ity of criticism, to the Athenian hoplites under conduct of 
him. They behaved in a manner altogether the Athe- 
unworthy of the reputation of their city; tites—the 
especially the left wing, which seems to have defeat at 
broken and run away without waiting to be arose 
attacked. And when we read in Thucydidés, partly |. 
that the men who thus disgraced themselves tical feol. 
were among the best and the best-armed hoplites ing hostile 
in Athens—that they came out unwillingly “ ~ °°” 
under Kleon—that they began their scornful murmurs 
against him before he had committed any error, despisin 
him for backwardness when he was yet not strong enoug 
to attempt anything serious, and was only manifesting a 
reasonable prudence in awaiting the arrival of expected 
reinforcements—when we read this, we shall be led to 
compare the expedition against Amphipolis with former 
artifices respecting the attack of Sphakteria, and to discern 
other causes for its failure besides the military incompet- 
ence of the commander. These hoplites brought out with 
them from Athens the feelings prevalent among the 
political adversaries of Kleon. The expedition was proposed 
and carried by him, contrary to the wishes of these adver- 
saries. They could not prevent it, but their opposition 
enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow 
limits the force assigned, and was one main reason which 
frustrated its success. 

Had Periklés been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps 
still have been lost, since its capture was the fault of the 
officers employed to defend it. But if lost, it would probably 
have been attacked and recovered with the same energy 
as the revolted Samos had been; with the full force, and 
the best generals, that Athens could furnish. With such 
an armament under good officers, there was nothing at all 
impracticable in the reconquest of the place; especially as 


1 Contrast the brave death of generalled and surprised by the 
the Lacedemonian general Anaxi- Athenian Iphikratés (Xenophon. 
bius, when he found himself out- Hellen. iv. 8, 88). 
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at that time it had no defence on three sides except the 
Strymon, and might thus be approached by Athenian ships 
on that navigable river. The armament of Kleon,1 even 
if his reinforcements had arrived, was hardly sufficient for 
the purpose. But Periklés would have been able to 
concentrate upon it the whole strength of the city, without 
being paralysed by the contentions of political party. He 
wonldl have seen as clearly as Kleon, that the place could 
only be recovered by force, and that its recovery was the 
most important object to which Athens could devote her 


energies. 
Tt was thus that the Athenians, partly from political 
intrigue, partly from the incompetence of Kleon, 


efect of underwent a disastrous defeat instead of carry- 
ofBresida, 12g Amphipolis. But the death of Brasidas 
in reference converted their defeat into a substantial victory. 
socote of” 6 Lhereremained noSpartan, like or second to that 
the war— eminent man, either asa soldier or a conciliating 
his admir- politician; none who could replace him in the 
acter and confidence and affection of the allies of Athens 
efficiency. 


in Thrace; none who could prosecute those 
enterprising plans against Athens on her unshielded side, 
which he had first shown to be practicable. With him the 
fears of Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, in respect to the 
future, alike disappeared. The Athenian generals Phormio 
and Demosthenés had both of them acquired among the 
Akarnanians an influence personal to themselves, apart 
from their post and from their country. But the career 
of Brasidas exhibited an extent of personal ascendency and 
admiration, obtained as well as deserved, such as had never 
before been paralleled by any military chieftain in Greece: 
and Plato might well select him as the most suitable 


' Amphipolis was actually thus 
attacked by the Athenians, though 
without success, eight years after- 
wards, by ships, on the Strymon 
—Thueyd. vii. 9. Edetlwy otpaty- 
10¢ "A@yvaiwy, peta [Ispdixxou otpa- 
tavoag tx’ Apoinodw Opaki xoddoic, 
THY piv nodiv ody eThev, é¢ 58 tov 
Zrpopova neptxoploac tprhpere ex tod 
motapou eérodtdpxat, dppdpevoc af 
“Ipepaiov. (In the eighteenth year 
of the war.) But the fortifications 


of the place seem to have materi- 
ally altered during the interval. 
Instead of one long wall, with 
three sides open to the river, it 
seems to have acquired a curved 
wall, only open to the river on a 
comparatively narrow space pear 
to the lake; while this curved wall 
joined the bridge southerly by 
means of a parallel pair of long 
walls with road between. 
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historical counterpart to the heroic Achilles.1 All the 
achievements of Brasidas were his own individually, with 
nothing more than bare encouragement, sometimes even 
without encouragement, from his country. And when we 
recollect the strict and narrow routine in which as a Spartan 
he had been educated, so fatal to the development of 
everything like original thought or impulse, and so com- 
pletely estranged from all experience of-party or political 
discussion—we are amazed at his resource and flexibility 
of character, his power of adapting himself to new circum- 
stances and new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in 
making himself the rallying-point of opposite political 
parties in each of the various cities which he acquired. 
The combination “of every sort of practical excellence”— 
valour, intelligence, probity, and gentleness of dealing— 
which his character presented, was never forgotten among 
the subject-allies of Athens; and procured for other Spartan 
officers in subsequent years favourable presumptions, which 
their conduct was seldom found to realise.2 -At the time 
when Brasidas perished, in the flower of his age, he was 
unquestionably the first man in Greece. And though it is 
not given to us to predict what he would have become had 
he lived, we may be sure that the future course of the 
war would have been sensibly modified; perhaps even to 
the advantage of Athens, since she might have had sufii- 
cient occupation at home to keep her from undertaking 
her disastrous enterprise in Sicily. 

Thucydidés seems to take pleasure in setting forth 
the gallant exploits of Brasidas, from the first yeciings 
at Methdné to the last at Amphipolis—not less of Thucy- 
than the dark side of Kleon; both, though in fi, | 
different senses, the causes of his banishment. Brasidas 
He never mentions the latter except in con- *¢ Kleon- 
nexion with some proceeding represented as unwise or 
discreditable. The barbarities which the offended majesty 
of empire thought itself entitled to practise in ancient 
times against dependencies revolted and reconquered, 
reached their maximum in the propositions against 
Mityléné and Skiéné: both of them are ascribed to Kleon 
by name as their author. But when we come to the 
slaughter of the Melians—equally barbarous, and worse in 


1 Plato, Symposion, c. 36, p. 221. 
® Thucyd. iv. 81. S6€a¢ elvarxata ndyta dyabde, Bo. 
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respect to grounds of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had 
never been subjects of Athens—we find Thucydidés 
mentioning the deed without naming the proposer. 

Respecting the forei olicy of Kleon, the facts 
Ch already narrated 1 will enable the reader to form 

aracter ° ° ° . 

of Kleon— &D idea of it as compared with that of his oppo- 
his foreign nents. I have shown grounds for believing 
pom: that Thucydidés has forgotten his usual impar- 
tiality in criticising this personal enemy; that in regard to 
Sphakteria, Kleon was really one main and indispensable 
cause of procuring for his country the greatest advantage 
which she obtained throughout the whole war; and that in 
regard to his judgement, as advocating the prosecution of 
war, three different times must be distinguished—1. After 
the first blockade of the hoplites in Sphakteria—2. After 
the capture of the island—3. After the expiration of the 
One-year truce. On the earliest of those three occasions, 
he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the door on all 
possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing with 
the Lacedemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he had 
fair and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfortunate: moreover, at that time, 
all Athens was warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as 
the peculiar adviser of that policy. On the third and last 
occasion, after the expiration of the truce, the political 
counsel of Kleon was right, judicious, and truly Perikléar 
—much surpassing in wisdom that of his opponents. We 
shall see in the coming chapters how those opponents 
managed the affairs of the state after his death—how 
Nikias threw away the interests of Athens in the enforce- 
ment of the conditions of peace—how Nikias and Alkibiadés 
together shipwrecked the power of their country on the 
shores of Syracuse. And when we judge the demagogue 
Kleon in this comparison, we shall find ground for remark- 
ing that Thucydidés is reserved and even indulgent 
towards the errors and vices of other statesmen—harsh only 
towards those of his accuser. 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as 
@ politician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but 
little trustworthy evidence. There exists indeed a por- 
trait of him drawn in colours broad and glaring—most im- 
pressive to the imagination, and hardly effaceable from the 

1 Thucyd. v. 116, 
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memory; the portrait in the “Knights” of Aristophanés, 
It is through this representation that Kleon has Internal 
been transmitted to posterity, crucified by a poet Policy of | 
who admits himself to have a personal grudge citizen in 
against him, just as he has been commemor- fonstite | 
ated in the prose of an historian whose banish- Picture in 
ment he had proposed. Of all the productions the Knights 
of Aristophanés, so replete with comic genius phanss. 
throughout, the “Knights” is the most consummate and 
irresistible—the most distinct in its character, symmetry, 
and purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its 
author, both in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it 
deserves the greatest possible admiration, and we are not 
surprised to learn that it obtained the first prize. It dis- 
plays the maximum of that which wit combined with malice 
can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, contempt, 
and odium. Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse, 
even for Ditton and Whiston. The old man Demos of 
Pnyx, introduced on the stage as personifying the Athenian 
eople—Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paph- 
agonian slave, who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false 
denunciation of others, has gained his master’s ear, and 
heaps ill-usage upon every one else, while he enriches him- 
self—the Knights or chief members of what we may call 
the Athenian aristocracy, forming the Chorus of the piece 
as Kleon’s pronounced enemies—the Sausage-seller from 
the market-place, who instigated by Nikias and Demos- 
thenés along with these Knights, overdoes Kleon in all 
his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of Demos 
—all this, exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, 
forms the masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The 
effect produced upon the Athenian audience when this 
piece was represented at the Lenean festival (January 
B.c. 424, about six months after the capture of Sphakteria), 
with Kleon himself and most of the real Knights present, 
must have been intense beyond what we can now easily 
imagine. That Kleon could maintain himself after this 
humiliating exposure, is no small proof of his mental vigour 
and ability. Itdoes not seem to have impaired his influence 
—at least not permanently. For not only do we see him 
the most effective opponent of peace during the next two 
years, but there is ground for believing that the poet 


82 


himself found it convenient to soften his tone towards this 
powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that 
they are satisfied with Aristophanés as a witness against 
Usfsimess him; though no other public man, of any age or 
of jadging nation, has ever been condemned upon such 
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such evi evidence, No man thinks of judging Sir Robert 
donee; of Walpole, or Mr. Fox, or Mirabeau, from the 
Sokratés | numerous lampoons put in circulation against 
by Aristo- them. No man will take measure of a political 
roway Englishman from Punch, or of a Frenchman 
resembling. from the Charivari. The unrivalled comic merit 


of the “Knights” of Aristophanés is only one reason the 
more for distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the 
real Kleon. We have means too of testing the candour 
and accuracy of Aristophanés by his delineation of Sokratés, 
whom he introduced in the comedy of “Clouds” in the year 
after that of the “Knights.” Asa comedy, the “Clouds” 
stands second only to the “Knights”: as a picture of Sokra- 
tés, it is little better than pure fancy: it is not even a 
caricature, but a totally different person. We may indeed 
perceive single features of resemblance; the bare feet, and 
the argumentative subtlety, belong to both: but the entire 
portrait is such, that if it bore a different name, no one 
would think of comparing it with Sokratés, whom we know 
well from other sources. With such an analogy before us, 
not to mention what we know generally of the portraits of 
Periklés by these authors, we are not warranted in treating 
the portrait of Kleon as a likeness, except on points where 
there is corroborative evidence. And we may add, that 
some of the hits against him, where we can accidentally 
test their pertinence, are decidedly not founded in fact—as 
for example where the poet accuses Kleon of having 
deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenés of his 
laurels in the enterprise against Sphakteria. ' 

In the prose of Thucydidés, we find Kleon described 
as a dishonest politician—a wrongful accuser of others— 


! Aristophan. Equit, 55, 891, 740, 
&c. In one passage of the play, 
Kleon is reproached with pretend- 
ing to be engaged at Argos in 
measures for winning the alliance 
of that city, but in reality, under 
cover of this proceeding, carrying 


on clandestine negotiations with 
the Lacedemonians (464). In two 
other passages, he is denounced 
as being the person who obstructs 
the conclusion of peace with the 
Lacedsemonians (790, 1390). 
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the most violent of all the citizens.t Throughout the verse 
of Aristophanés, these same charges are set forth with 
his characteristic emphasis, but others are also the vices 
superadded—Kleon practises the basest artifices imputed by 
and deceptions to gain favour with the people, Ari#tophs- 
steals the public money, receives bribes and ex- Kleon are 
torts compositions from private persons by whole- 20% recom: 
sale, and thus enriches himself under pretence of one with 
zeal for the publictreasuty. In thecomedy ofthe ‘2é other. 
Acharnians, represented one year earlier than theKnights, 
the poet alludes with great delight to a sum of five talents, 
which Kleon had been compelled “to disgorge:” a present 
tendered to him by the insular subjects of Athens (if we 
may believe Theopompus) for the purpose of procuring a 
remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, whose 
evasions of military service he had éxposed, compelled him 
to relinquish. ? 

But when we put together the different heads of in- 
dictment accumulated by Aristophanés, it will be found 
that they are not easily reconcileable one with the other. 
For an Athenian, whose temper led him to violent crimi- 
nation of others, at the inevitable price of multiplying and 
exasperating personal enemies, would find it peculiarly 
dangerous, if not impossible, to carry on peculation for his 
own account. If, on the other hand, he took the latter 
turn, he would be inclined to purchase connivance from 
others even by winking at real guilt on their part, far from 
making himself conspicuous as a calumniator of innocence. 
We must therefore discuss the side of the indictment which 
is indicated in Thucydidés; not Kleon as truckling to the 
people and cheating for his own pecuniary profit (which 
is certainly not the character implied in his speech about 
the Mityleneans as given to us by the historian’), but 
Kleon asa man of violent temper and fierce political anti- 


4 Thucyd. v.17; iii. 45. xatapavé- 
OtEpog péy elvat xaxoupywy, xai dnt- 
orétepos SiaBdd\Awv—Prarétatos THY 
ROATWv. 

2 Aristophan. Acharn. 8, with 
the Scholiast, who quotes from 
Theopompus, Theopompus, Frag- 
ment. 99, 100, 101, ed. Didot. 

® The public speaking of Kleon 
was characterised by Aristotle and 


Theopompus (see Schol. ad Lucian. 
Timon, c. 80), not as wheedling, 
but as full of arrogance: in this 
latter point too like that of the 
elder Cato at Rome (Plutarch, 
Cato, c. 14} The derisory tone of 
Cato in his public speaking, too, 
is said to have been impertinent’ 
and disgusting (Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerend. Precept., p. 893. c. 7). 
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pathies—a bitter speaker—and sometimes dishonest in his 
calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is 
called a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the 
elder Cato—“the universal biter, whom Persephoné was 
afraid even to admit into Hades after his death”—was char- 
‘acterised at Rome, even by the admission of his admirers 
to some extent, and ina still stronger manner by those 
who were unfriendly to him, as Thucydidés was to Kleon.! 
In Cato such a temper was not inconsistent with a high 
sense of public duty. And Plutarch recounts an anecdote 
respecting Kleon, that on first beginning his political 
career, he called his friends together, and dissolved his 


1 An epigram which Plutareh 
(Cato, c. 1) gives us, from a poet 
contemporary of Cato the Censor, 
describes him— 

Tluppov, xavdaxétny, yAauxope 

patov, ode Bavévta 
Tlopxsov ate 'Atdny Tepoepdvy 
déyxetar. 

Livy says, in an eloquent enco- 
mium on Cato (xxxix. 40)—“Simul- 
tates nimio plures et exercuerunt 
eum, et ipse exercuit eas: nec 
facile dixeris utrum magis pres- 
serit eum nobilitas, an ille agita- 
verit nobilitatem. Asperi procul 
dubio animi, et linguz acerbe et 
immodice libere fuit: sed invicti 
a cupiditatibus animi et rigids 
innocentis: contemptor gratiz, di- 
vitiarum. .. . Hunc sicut omni 
vita, tum censuram petentem pre- 
mebat nobilitas ; coierantque can- 
didati omnes ad dejiciendum ho- 
nore eum; non solum ut ipsi po- 
tius adipiscerentur, neo quia in- 
dignabantur novum hominem cen- 
sorem videre; sed etiam quod 
tristem censuram, periculosamque 
multorum fame, et ab leso a ple- 
risque et ledendi cupido, expecta- 
bant.” 

Bee also Plutarch (Cato, oc. 15, 
16—his comparison between Aris- 
teidés and Cato, c. 2) about the 
prodigious number of accusations 


in which Cato was engaged, either 
as prosecutor or as party prose- 
cuted. His bitter feud with the 
nobilitas is analogous to that of 
Kleon against the Hippeis. 

I need hardly say that the com- 
parison of Cato with Kleon ap- 
plies only to domestic politics; in 
the military courage and energy 
for which Cato is distinguished, 
Kleon is utterly wanting. We are 
not entitled to ascribe to him any- 
thing like the superiority of know- 
ledge and general intelligence 
which we find recorded of Cato, 

The expression of Cicero respect- 
ing Kleon—“turbulentum quidem 
civem, sed tamen eloquentem” 
(Cicero, Brutus, 7) appears to be a 
translation of the epithets of Thy- 
cydidés—Braréctatogc—tep dhpw zrba- 
ywtatos (iii. 45). 

The remarks made too by Latin 
critics on the style and temper of 
Cato’s speeches, might almost seem 
to be a translation of the words 
of Thucydidés about Kleon. Fronto 
said about Cato—“Concionatur 
Cato infeste, Gracchus turbulente, 
Tullius copiose. Jam in judiciis 
savit idem Cato, triumphat Cicero, 
tumultuatur Gracchus.” See Diib- 
ner’s edition of Meyer’s Oratorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta, p. 117 
(Paris, 1837). 
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intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships 
would distract him from his paramount duty to the com- 


monwealth. ! 


Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and 


unmeasured accuser of others, may be explained 
partly by a passage of his enemy Aristophanés: 
a passage the more deserving of confidence as a 
just representation of fact, since it appears in a 
comedy (the eee) represented (405 B.c.) 
fifteen years after the death of Kleon, and five 

ears after that of Hyperbolus, when the poet 
had less motive for misrepresentations against 
either. In the “Frogs,” the scene is laid in 


Kleon—a 
man of 
strong and 
bitter. 
opposition 
talents— 
frequent in 
accusation 
—often on 
behalf of 
poor men 
suffering 
wrong. 


Hades, whither the god Dionysus goes, in the 
attire of Héraklés and along with his slave Xanthias, for 
the purpose of bringing up again to earth the deceased 
poet Euripidés. Among the incidents, Xanthias in the 
attire which his master had worn, is represented as acting 
with violence and insult towards two hostesses of eating- 
houses; consuming their substance, robbing them, refusing 
to pay when called upon, and even threatening their lives 
with a drawn sword. Upon which, the women, having no 
other redress left, announce their resolution of calling, the 
one upon her protector Kleon, the other on Hyperbolus, 
for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice before 
the dikastery.2 This passage shows us (if inferences on 
comic evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon 
and Hyperbolus became involved in accusations partly by 
helping poor persons, who had been wronged, to obtain 
justice before the dikastery. A rich man who had suffered 
" Injary might purchase of Antipho or some other rhetor, 

advice and aid as to the conduct of his complaint. Buta 
poor man or woman would think themselves happy to 
obtain the gratuitous suggestion, and sometimes the auxi- 
liary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolus; who would thus 
extend their own popularity, by means very similar to 
those practised by the leading men in Rome.’ 


EKleon was not at all qualified ta 
act as general in @ campaign. 

2 Aristophan. Ran. 566-576. 

* Here again we find Cato the 
elder represented as constantly in. 
the forum at Rome, lending aid 


1 Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Pracep., 
p. 806. Compare two other pas- 
sages in the same treatise, p. 805, 
where Plutarch speaks of the dxé- 
vota xat Setvdtyne of Kieon; and p. 
812, whore he says, with truth, that 
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But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was 
Necessity Often also a prosecutor, in his own name, of 
for volun- official delinquents, real or alleged. That some 
cers at + oneshould undertake this duty, was indispensable 
Athens— for the protection of the city; otherwise the 

eneral oyiege ° ‘ 

anger and responsibility to which official persons were 
obloquy subjected after their term of office would have 
attending : 
the func- been merely nominal: and we have proof enough 
tion. that the general public morality of these official 
persons, acting individually, was by no means high. But 
the duty was at the same time one which most persons 
would and did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success; and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, equal to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of 1000 drachms. 
What was still more serious, he drew upon himself a 
formidable mass of private hatred, from the friends, par- 
tisans, and the political club, of the accused party—extreme- 
ly menacing to his own future security and comfort, in a 
community like Athens. There was therefore little motive 
to accept, and great motive to decline, the task of prose- 
cuting on public grounds. A prudent politician at Athens 
would undertake it occasionally, and against special rivals: 
but he would carefully guard himself against the reputation 
of doing it frequently or by inclination—and the orators 
constantly do so guard themselves, in those speeches which 
yet remain. 

It is this reputation which Thucydidés fastens upon 
We have JKleon, and which, like Cato the censor at Rome, 
no evidence he probably merited; from native acrimony of 
to decide temper, from a powerful talent for invective, 
proportion and from his position both inferior and hostile ~ 
of cases Be to the Athenian knights or aristocracy, who 
wrong- overshadowed him by their family importance. 
fally. But in what proportion of cases his accusations 
were just or calumnious—the real question upon which a 
candid judgement turns—we have no means of deciding, 
either in his case or in that of Cato. “To lash the wicked 


of this kind and espousing the plotatar: totic Seopévorc—tode piv 
cause of others who had grounds Qaupactac xal pidouc éxtato da thy 
of complaint (Plutarch, Cato, c. 38), Euvnyopiwy, &c. 

rpwt pév ele dyopav Pzdiler xal na- 
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(observes Aristophanés himself!) is not only no blame, but 
is even a matter of honour to the good.” It has not been 
common to allow to Kleon the benefit of this observation, 
though he is much more entitled to it than Aristophanés. 
For the attacks of a poetical libeller admit neither of 
defence nor retaliation; whereas a prosecutor before the 
dikastery found his opponent prepared to reply or even to 
retort—and was obliged to specify his charge, as well as 
to furnish proof of it—so that there was a fair chance for 
the innocent man not to be confounded with the guilty. 
The quarrel of Kleon with Aristophanés is said to 
havearisen out of an accusation which he brought private 
against that poet? in the senate of Five Hundred, dispute 
on the subject of his second comedy, the “Baby- 24.70". 
lonians,” exhibited s.c. 426, at the festival ofthe Aristo- 
urban Dionysia in the month of March. At that ?24"**- 
season many strangers were present at Athens; especially 
many visitors and deputies from the subject-allies, who 
were bringing their annual tribute. And as the “Baby- 
lonians” (now lost), like so many. other productions of 
Aristophanés, was full of slashing ridicule not only against 
individual citizens, but against the functionaries and in- 
stitutions of the city’—Kleon instituted a complaintagainst 
it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 
security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect 
that Athens was then in the midst of am embarrassing war 
—that the fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted 
—that Lesbos, the greatest of her allies, had been recon- 
quered only in the preceding year, after a revolt both 
troublesome and perilous to the Athenians. Under such 
circumstances, Kleon might sce plausible reason for thinking 


8 Aristophan. Equit. 1271.— 

Aowopyoat tode novnpods, oddév 

tot’ éninbovoy, 

"AAG Tiph toiot ypystoic, Satr¢ 

80 Aoyitetar. 

2 It appears that the complaint 
was made ostensibly against Kal- 
listratus, in whose name the poet 
brought out the “Babylonians” 
qSchol. ad Arist. Vesp. 1284), and 
who was of course the responsible 
party—though the real author was 
doubtless perfectly well known. 


The Knights was the first play 
brought out by the poet in his own 
name, 

* See Acharn. 877, with the 
Scholia, and the anonymous bio- | 
graphy of Aristophanés. 

Both Meineke (Aristoph. Fragm. ’ 
Comic. Gr. vol. ii, p. 966) and 
Ranke (Commentat., de Aristoph. 
Vit&, p. ccexxx) try to divine the 
plot of the “Babylonians ;” but there 
is no sufficient information to assist 
them. 
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that a political comedy of the Aristophanic vein and talent 
tended to degrade the city in the eyes of strangers, even 
granting that it was innocuous when confined to the citizens 
themselves. The poet complains! that Kleon summoned 
him before the senate, with terrible threats and calumny: 
but it does not appear that any penalty was inflicted. Nor 
indeed had the senate competence to find him guilty or 
punish him, except to the extent of a small fine. They 
could only bring him to trial before the dikastery, which 
in this case plainly was not done. He himself however seems 
to have felt the justice of the warning: for we find that. 
three out of his four next following plays, before the peace 
of Nikias (the Acharnians, the Knights, and the Wasps), 
were represented at the Lensan festival,? in the month of 
January, a season when no strangers nor allies were present. 
Kleon was doubtless much incensed with the play of the 
Knights, and seems to have annoyed the poet either by 
bringing an indictment against him for exercising freeman’s 
rights without being duly qualified (since none but citizens 
were allowed to appear and act in the dramatic exhibitions), 
or by some other means which are not clearly explained. 
We cannot make out in what way the poet met him, though 
it appears that finding less public sympathy than he thought 
himself entitled to, he made an apology without intending 
to be bound by it.? Certain it is, that his remaining plays 


? Aristoph. Acharn. 855-475. 

® See the arguments prefixed to 
these three plays; and Acharn. 475; 
Equit. 881. 

It is not known whether the first 
comedy entitled The Clouds (re- 
presented in the earlier part of 
B.O, 428, ® year after the Knights, 
and a year before the Wasps) ap- 
peared at the Lenzan festival of 
January, or at the urban Dionysia 
in March. It was unsuccessful, 
and the poet partially altered it 
with a view to a second represen- 
tation. If it be true that this 
second representation took place 
during the year immediately fol- 
lowing (B.0. 422: see Mr. Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellonici ad ann. 423), it 
must have been at the urban Dio- 
aysia in Maroh, just at the time 


when the truce for one year was 
coming to a close; for the Wasps 
was represented in that year at 
the Lenzan festival, and the same 
poet would hardly be likely to 
bring out two plays. The inference 
which Ranke draws from Nubes 
810, that it was represented at the 
Dionysia, is not however very 
conclusive (Ranke, Commentat. 
de Aristoph. Vit&, p. dcxxi, pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Plutus). 

* See the obscure passage, Vespx 
1285 seq.; Aristoph. Vita Anonymi, 
p. xiii. ed. Bekker; Demosthen, 
cont. Meid. p. 532. 

It appears that Aristophanés was 
of Aiginetan parentage (Acharn. 
629); so that the ypapn Eeviac (in- 
dictment for undue assumption of 
the rights of an Athenian citizen) 
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subsequent to the Knights, though containing some few | 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate 
plan of attack against him. 


The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two 


Negotia- most pronounced individual opponents of peace, 
tons for Kleon and Brasidas. Athens too was more than 
during the ever discouraged and averse to prolonged 
printer jiter fighting; for the number of hoplites slain at 
Amphi- Amphipolis doubtless filled the city with mourn- 
polis. ing, besides the unparalleled disgrace now 


tarnishing Athenian soldiership. The peace-party under 
the auspices of Nikias and Lachés, relieved at once from 
the internal opposition of Kleon, as well as from the foreign 
enterprise of Brasidas, were enabled to resume their 
negotiations with Sparta in a spirit promising success. 
King Pleistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of the year, were 
on their side equally bent on terminating the war, and the 
deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for dis- 
cussion with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was 
continued during the whole autumn and winter after the 
battle of Amphipolis, without any actual hostilities on either 
side. At first the prétensions advanced were found very 
conflicting; but at length, after several debates, it was 
agreed to treat upon the basis of each party surrendering 
what had been acquired by war. The Athenians insisted at 
first on the restoration of Platwa; but the Thebans replied 
that Platea was theirs neither by force nor by treason—but 
by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the inhabitants. 
This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat remarkable, 
since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less the 
result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted 
in the present treaty; and under it the Athenians, while 
foregoing their demand of Platea, were enabled to retain 


was founded upon a real fact. Be- 
tween the time of the conquest of 
Zé gina by Athens, and the expul- 
sion of the native inhabitants in 
the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war (an interval of about twenty 
years), probably no inconsiderable 
mumber of Aginetans became in- 
termingled or intermarried with 
Athenian citizens. Especially men 
of poetical talent in the subject- 


cities would find it their interest 
to repair to Athens: Ion came 
from Chios, and Achzus from Ere- 
tria; both tragio composers. 

The comio author Eupolis seems 
also to have directed some taunts 
against the foreign origin of Ari- 
stophanése—if Meineke is correct 
in his interpretation of a passage 
(Historia Comicor. Greo. i. p. 111). 
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Niswa, which they had acquired from the Megarians, and 
' Anaktorium and Sollium! which they had taken from 
Corinth. To ensure accommodating temper on the part of 
Athens, the Spartans held out the threat of invading Attica 
in the spring, and of establishing a permanent fortification 
in the territory: and they even sent round proclamation to 
their allies, enjoining all the details requisite for this step. 
Since Attica had now been exempt from invasion for three 
years, the Athenians were probably not insensible to this 
threat of renewal under a permanent form. 
At the beginning of spring—about the end of March, 
421 s.c.—shortly after the urban Dionysia at Athens—the 
important treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. 
The following were its principal conditions:— ; 
1, All shall have full liberty to visit all the public 
temples of Greece—for purposes of private 


P 

called the sacrifice, consultation of oracle, or visit to the 
peace of festivals. Every man shall be undisturbed both 
concluded in goin and coming.—|[The value of this article 
in March will be felt when we recollect that the Athenians 
Conditions and their allies had been unable to visit either 
of peace. 


the Olympic or the Pythian festival since the 
beginning of the war.] 

2. The Delphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery 
of their temple and their territory—([This article was 
intended to exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian con- 
federacy to the management of the temple; a claim which 
the Athenians had once supported, before the Thirty years’ 
truce: but they had now little interest in the matter, since 
the Phokians were in the ranks of their enemies. | 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens 
and Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence 
from mischief either overt or fraudulent, by land as well 
as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief 
the territory of the other—not by any artifice or under 
any pretence, 

1 Thucyd. v. 17-80. The statement 


in cap. 80 seems to show that this 
was the ground on which the Athe- 


variance with the treaty, the Co- 
rinthians would doubtless bave 
chosen this fact as the ostensible 


nians were allowed to retain Sol- 
lium and Anaktorium. For if their 
retention of these two places had 
been distinctly and in terms at 


ground of their complaint: whereas 
they preferred to have recourse to 
& npdcyyp2 or sham-plea. 
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. Should anysubject of difference arise, it shall be settled 
by equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in 
form to be hereafter agreed on. 

5. The Lacedsemonians and their allies shall restore 
Amphipolis to the Athenians. 

They shall farther relinquish to the Athenians Argilus, 
Stageirus, Acanthus, Skélus, Olynthus, and Spartélus. But 
these cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of paying 
tribute to Athens according to the assessment of Aristeidés. 
Any citizen of these cities (Amphipolis as well as the others) 
who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, 
and to carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be 
counted hereafter either as allies of Athens or of Sparta, 
unless Athens shall induce them by amicable persuasions 
to become her allies, which she is at liberty to do if she can. 

The inhabitants of Mekyberna, Sané, and Singé, shall 
dwell independently in their respective cities, just as much 
as the Olynthians and Acanthians.—{ These were towns 
which adhered to Athens and were still numbered as her 


allies; though they were near enough to be molested by 


Olynthus! and 
intended to ensure them. | 


nthus, against which this clause was 


The Lacedemonians and their allies shall restore’ 


Panaktum to the Athenians. 


6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, 


+ Compare v. 89 with v. 18, which 
seems to me to refute the explana- 
tion suggested by Dr. Arnold, and 
adopted by Poppo. 

The use of the word dxodévtwy 
in regard to the restoration of Am- 
phipolis to Athens—and of the 
word xaptdocay in regard to the 
relinguishment of the other cities 
—deserves notice. Those who drew 
up the treaty, which is worded in 
a very confused way, seem to have 
intended that the word xapédocay 
should apply both to Amphipolis 
and the other cities—but that the 
word drodévtwy should apply ex- 
clusively to Amphipolis. The word 
xapédocay is applicable also to the 
restoration of Ampbipolis—for that 
which is restored is of course de- 
livered up. But it is remarkable 


that this word xapédocay does not 
properly apply to the other cities; 
for they were not delivered up to 
Athens—they were only relin- 
quished, as the clauses immediately 
following farther explain. Perhaps 
there is a little Athenian pride in 
the use of the word—first to inti- 
mate indirectly that the Lacede- 
monians were to deliver up various 
cities to Athens—then to add words 
afterwards, which show that the 
cities were only to be relinquished 
—not surrendered to Athens. 

The provision for guaranteeing 
liberty of retirement and carrying 
away of property, was intended 
chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who 
would naturally desire to emigrate, 
if the town had been actually ree 
stored to Athens. 
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Kythéra, Methéné, Pteleum, Atalanté—with all the captives 
in their hands from Sparta or her allies. They shall farther 
release all Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked up in 
Skidné. 

7. The Lacedsemonians and their allies shall give back 
all the captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Skiéné, Toréné, Sermylus, or any other 
town in the possession of Athens—the Athenians may take 
their own measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting 
parties according to the solemnities held most binding in 
each city respectively, and in the following words—‘“I will 
adhere to this convention and truce sincerely and without 
fraud.” The oaths shall be annually renewed, and the 
terms of peace shall be inscribed on columns at Olympia, 
Delphi, and the Isthmus, as well as at Sparta and Athens, 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the 
present convention, the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
may alter it by mutual understanding and consent, without 
being held to violate their oaths. 
| These oaths were accordingly exchanged. They were 
taken by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spar- 

tans, on behalf of their respective countries—on the 26th 
day of the month Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th 
day of Elaphebolion at Athens, immediately after the urban 
Dionysia; Pleistolas being Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and 
Alkeus Archon eponymus at Athens. Among the Lace- 
deemonians swearing, are included the two kings, Agis and 
Pleistoanax—the Ephor Pleistolas (and perhaps other 
ephors, but this we do not know)—and Tellis, the father 
of Brasidas. Among the Athenians sworn are comprised 
Nikias, Lachés, Agnon, Lamachus, and Demosthenés. 1! 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of 
The peace the peace of Nikias) concluded in the beginning 
is only par- of the eleventh spring of the war, which had just 
cepted ty lasted ten full years. Its conditions being put 
the allies tothe vote at Sparta in the assembly of deputies 
of Sparta. from the Lacedemonian allies, the majority 
accepted them; which, according to the condition adopted 
and sworn to by every member of the confederacy,? 


1 Thuoyd. v. 19. adtode (the Corinthians) tobc Spxove 
* Thuoyd. v. 17-80. napaByjcecbal xai dn adiasiv Ste od Séyovtat tac 
rt Epacay (the Lacedemonians said) ‘AOnvaiwy cnovoadc, elpnpévov, xdprov 
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made it binding upon all. There was indeed a special reserve 
allowed to any particular state in case of reli- ,,, 5.40. 
gious scruple, arising out of the fear of offend- tians, Me- 
ing some of their gods or heroes. Saving this gariens, 
reserve, the peace had been formally acceded to thians, all 
by the decision of the confederates. But it soon repu- 
appeared how little the vote of the majority “°° 

was worth, even though enforced by the strong pressure of 
Lacedemon herself—when the more powerful members 
were among the dissentient minority. The Beotians, 
Megarians, and Corinthians all refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did 
not recover Sollium and Anaktorium; the Megarians, 
because they did not regain Nisa; the Bootians, because 
they were required to surrender Panaktum. In spite of 
the urgent solicitations of Sparta, the deputies of all these 
powerful states not only denounced the peace as unjust, 
and voted against it in the general assembly of allies—but 
refused to accept it when the vote was carried, and went 
home to their respective cities for instructions. ! 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying 
circumstances, of the peace of Nikias, which a.o, 4a1. 
terminated, or professed to terminate, the great March. 
Peloponnesian War, after a duration of ten years. Its 
consequences and fruits in many respects such as were not 
anticipated by either of the concluding parties—will be 
seen in the following chapters. 


etvar Study th rhiGoc tovEvppaywv xwAvpa y. 
Pnpiontar, hy py ts Yewy 7h Hpwuwy ’ Thucyd. v. 2%, 
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CHAPTER LV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90. 


My last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace 
of Nikias concluded in March 421 3.c.—between Athens and 
the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

his peace—negotiated during the autumn and winter 
Negotia. Succeeding the defeat of the Athenians at Am- 
tions for _ phipolis, wherein both Kleon and Brasidas were 
poaee the Slain—resulted partly from the extraordinary 

g the . : . 

winter fol- anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
lowing the who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from 
Amphi- the discouragement of the Athenians, leading 
polis. them to listen to the peace party who acted with 
Nikias. The general principle adopted for the peace was, 
the restitution by both parties of what had been acquired 
Peace by war—yet excluding such places as had 
called the been surrendered by capitulation: ‘according 
peace of to which reserve, the Athenians, while pre- 
concluded vented from recovering Platewa, continued to 
in March —_ hold Nisea, the harbour of Megara. The Lace- 
Conditions dsemonians engaged to restore Amphipolis to 
of peace. Athens, and to relinquish their connexion with 
the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace—that is, Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, Olynthus, and Spartélus. 
These six cities, however, were not to be enrolled as allies 
of Athens unless they chose voluntarily to become so—but 
only to pay regularly to Athens the tribute originally as- 
sessed by Aristeidés, as a sort of recompense for the pro- 
tection of the Migean sea against private war or piracy. 
Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the other cities, who 
chose to leave them, was at liberty to do so and to carry 
away his property. Farther, the Lacedemonians coven- 
anted to restore Panaktum to Athens, together with all 
the Athenian prisoners in their possession. As toSkidné, 
Toréné, and Sermylus, the Athenians were declared free 
to take their own measures, On their part, they engaged 
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to release all captives in their hands, either of Sparta or 
her allies; to restore Pylus, Kythéra, Methéné, Pteleon, 
and Atalanté; and to liberate all the Peloponnesian or 
Brasidean soldiers now under blockade in Skiéné. 


Provision was also made, by special articles, that all 
Greeks should have free access to the sacred Pan-hellenic 
festivals, either by land or sea; and that the autonomy of 
the Delphian temple should be guaranteed. 


The contracting parties swore to abstain in future 
from all injury to each other, and to settle by amicable 
decision any dispute which might arise. 


Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should after- 
wards occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and 
Lacedsmonians might by mutual consent amend the treaty 
as they thought fit. So prepared, the oaths were inter- 
changed between seventeen principal Athenians and as 
many principal Lacedemonians. 


Karnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace 
—and ratified as it had been by the vote of a Peace ac- 
majority among her confederates—still there gopted at 
was a powerful minority who not only refused the majonty 
their assent, but strenuously protested against of members 
its conditions, The Corinthians were discon- ponnesian 
tented because they did not receive back Sollium @lliance. 
and Anaktorium; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Nisa; the Bootians, because Panaktum was to be 
restored to Athens: the Eleians also, on some qh, most 
other ground which we do not distinctly know. powerful 
All of them moreover took common offence at Mombers of 
the article which provided that Athens and refuse to 
Sparta might by mutual consent, and without SocePt the 
consulting the allies, amend the treaty in any Beotians, 
way that they thought proper.2 Though the (egstiang 
peace was sworn, therefore, the most powerful ians and 
members of the Spartan confederacy remained ™'e*"* 
all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, 
however, that having obtained the favourable vote of the 
majority, they resolved to carry the pone through, even 

e 


at the risk of breaking up the confederacy. Besides the 


1 Thucyd. v. 17-29, * Thucyd. v. 18, 
VOL. VI. T 
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earnest desire of recovering their captives from the Athe- 


Position 
and feelings 
of the Lace- 
damonians 
—their 

eat 
gexiety for 
peace— 
their un- 
certain re- 
lations with 
Argos. 


nians, they were farther alarmed py the fact 
that their truce for thirty years concluded with 
Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed 
made application to Argos for renewing it, 
through Lichas the Spartan proxenus of that 
city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border 
territory of Kynuria should be ceded to them: 
there was reason to fear therefore that this new 


and powerful force might be thrown into the scale of 
Athens, if war were allowed to continue.! 
Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn, 


than the Spartans proceeded to execute its pro- 


pepe iacs visions. Lots being drawn to determine whether 
demonians Sparta or Athens should be the first to make 
the pence the cessions required, the Athenians drew the 
Amphipolis favourable lot:—an advantage so very great, 
ie one” = under the circumstances, that Theophrastus 
Athens— affirmed Nikias to have gained the point by bri- 
the great = bery. There is no ground for believing such 
Spartado alleged bribery; the rather, as we shall presently 
the pese, nd Nikias gratuitously throwing away most 
of the benefit which the lucky lot conferred. 2 
The 


Spartans began their compliance by forthwith 
releasin a the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and 
despatching Ischagoras with two others to Amphipolis and 
the Thracian towns. These envoys were directed to pro- 
claim the peace as well as to enforce its observance upon 
the Thracian towns, and especially to command Klearidas, 
the Spartan commander in Amphipolis, that he should 
surrender the town to the Athenians. But on arriving in 
Thrace, Ischagoras met with nothing but unanimous oppo- 
sition: and so energetic were the remonstrances of the Chal- 
kidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even Klea- 
ridas refused obedience to his own government, pretending 
that he was not strong enough to surrender the place 
against the resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely 
baffled, the envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas 
thought it prudent to accompany them, partly to explain 
his own conduct, partly in hopes of being able to procure 
some modification of the terms. But he found this impos- 


1 Thucyd. v. 14, 22, 76. 2 Plutarch, Nikias, oc. 10. 
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sible. He was sent back to Amphipolis with peremptory 
orders to surrender the place to the Athenians, if it could 
possibly be done; if that should prove beyond his force, 
then to come away, and bring home every Peloponnesian 
soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which Klea- 
ridas commanded, since the reluctance of the population | 
was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, he represented it 
.to be impracticable: the troops accordingly came home, but 
the Athenians still remained excluded from Ampbhipolis, 
and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the Thra- 
cian towns remained unperformed. Nor wasthisall. The 
envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians and others), 
after having gone home for instructions, had now come 
back to Sparta with increased repugnance and protest 
against the injustice of the peace, so that all the 
efforts of the Spartans to bring them to compliance were 
fruitless. 1 
The Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. 
Not having executed their portion of the treaty, separate 
they could not demand that Athens should exe- slliance for 
cute hers: and they were threatened with the fence con. 
double misfortune of forfeiting the confidence cluded be- 
of their allies without acquiring any of the ad- Sparta and 
vantages of the treaty. In this dilemma they Athens. 
determined to enter into closer relations, and separate re- 
lations, with Athens, at all hazard of offending their allies. 
Of the enmity of Argos, if unaided by Athens, they had 
little apprehension; while the moment was now favourable 
for alliance with Athens, from the decided pacific tenden- 
cies reigning on both sides, as well as from the known 
hilo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias and Lachés. 
he Athenian envoys had remained at Sparta ever since 
the swearing of the peace—awaiting the fulfilment of the 
conditions; Nikias or Lachés, one or both, being very prob- 
ably among them. When they saw that Sparta was unable 
to fulfill her bond, so that the treaty seemed likely to be 
cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and perhaps 
may even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance 
between Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for 
covering the deficiency ; promising that under that alliance 
the Spartan captives should be restored. Accordingly 
4 Thucyd. v. 21, 22. , 
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 atreaty was concluded between the two, for fifty years—not 
Termsofthe merely of peace, but of defensive alliance. Each 
alliance. arty pledged itself to assist in repelling any 
invaders of the territory of the other, to treat them as 
enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without the 
consent of the other. This was the single provision of the 
alliance,—with one addition, however, of no mean import- 
ance, for the security of Lacedemon. The Athenians 
engaged to lend their Dest and most energetic aid in put- 
ting down any rising of the Helots which might occur in 
Laconia. Such a provision indicates powerfully the un- 
easiness felt by the Lacedseemonians respecting their serf-po- 
pulation. But at the present moment it was of peculiar 
value to them, since it bound the Athenians to restrain, if 
not. to withdraw, the Messenian garrison of Pylus, planted 
there by themselves for the express purpose of provoking 
the Helots to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took 
no long time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily 
after the return of the envoys from Amphipolis—probably 
not more than a month or two after the former peace. It 
was sworn to by the same individuals on both sides; with 
similar declaration that the oath should be annually renew- 
ed,—and also with similar proviso that Sparta and Athens 
might by mutual consent either enlarge or contract the 
terms, without violating the oath.1 Moreover the treaty 
was directed to be inscribed on two columns; one to. be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amykle, the other in the 
temple of Athéné in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was 
something not specified in its provisions, but 


Athens re- 
stores the understood, we may be well assured, between 
Spartan —_ the Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time when 


. it was concluded. All the Spartan captives. at 
Athens were forthwith restored.? 


1 Thucyd. v. 23. The treaty of 
alliance seems to have been drawn 
up at Sparta, and approved or con- 
certed with the Athenian envoys; 
then sent to Athens, and there 
adopted by the people; then sworn 
to on both sides. The interval 
between this second treaty and the 
first (03 noAA@ Sotepov, v. 24) may: 


have been more than a month; for 
it comprised the visit of the La- 
cedemonian envoys to Amphipolis 
and the other towns of Thrace— 
the manifestation of resistance in 
those towns, and the return of 
Klearidas to Sparta to give an ac- 
count of his conduct, 
2 Thucyd. v. 24. 
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Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific 
and acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, Mismanage- 
as well as the strong philo-Laconian inclinations ment of the 
of her leading men, (at this moment Alkibiadés Interests of 
was competing with Nikias for the favour of Athens by 
Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the the peace. 
‘terms of this alliance, which bound Athens to party. 
assist in keeping down the Helots—and the still more 
important after-proceeding, of restoring the Spartan cap- 
tives, Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, 
and promised to renounce hersecond best—without obtaining 
the smallest equivalent beyond what was contained in the 
oath of Sparta to become her ally. For the last three years 
and a half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the pos- 
session of these captives had placed her in a position of de- 
cided advantage in regard to her chief enemy—advantage, 
however, which had to a certain extent been countervailed 
by subsequent losses. This state of things was fairly 
enough represented by the treaty of peace deliberately 
discussed during the winter, and sworn to at the commence- 
ment of spring; whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal 
and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. More- 
over, Athens had been lucky enough in drawing lots to 
find herself enabled to wait for the actual fulfilment of 
such concessions by the Spartans, before she consummated 
her own. Now the Spartans had not as yet realized any 
one of their promised concessions: nay more—in trying to 
do so, they had displayed such a want either of power or 
of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the most 
stringent necessity would convert their promises into 
realities. Yet under these marked indications, Nikias 
persuades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty which 
practically annuls the first, and which ensures to the Spar- 
tans gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with 
little or none of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of 
Sparta could hardly be said to count as a consideration: for 
such alliance was at this moment (under the uncertain re- 
lations with Argos) not less valuable to Sparta herself than 
to Athens, There can be little doubt that if the game of 
Athens had now been played with prudence, she might have 
recovered Amphipolis in exchange for the captives: for the 
inability of Klearidas to make over the place, even if we 
grant it to have been a real fact and not merely simulated, 
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might have been removed by decisive co-operation on the 
part of Sparta with an Athenian armament sent to occupy 
the place. In fact, that which Athens was now induced to 
ant was precisely the original proposition transmitted to 
er by the Lacedwsmonians four years before, when the 
hoplites were first enclosed in Sphakteria, but before the 
actual capture. They then tendered no equivalent, but 
merely said, through their envoys, “Give us the men in the 
island, and accept, in exchange, peace, together with our 
alliance.”1 At that moment there were some plausible 
reasons in favour of granting the proposition: but even then, 
the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and power- 
ful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make 
a better bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its 
favour, and a strong concurrence of reasons against it. 
Alliance with the Spartans was of no great value to Athens: 
eace was of material importance to her—but peace had 
been already sworn to on both sides, after deliberate dis- 
cussion, and required now only to be carried into execution. 
That equal reciprocity of concession, which presented the 
best chance of permanent result, had been agreed on; and 
fortune had procured for her the privilege of receiving the 
purchase-money before she handed over the goods. Why 
renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in exchange 
a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation of handing 
over her most precious merchandise upon credit—and upon 
credit as delusive in promise as it afterwards proved un- 
productive in reality? The alliance in fact prevented the 
peace from being fulfilled: it became (as Thucydidés him- 
self? admits) no peace, but a simple suspension of direct 
hostilities. 

Thucydidés states on more than one occasion,—and it 
was the sentiment of Nikias himself,—that at the moment 
of concluding the peace which bears his name, the position 
of Sparta was one of disadvantage and dishonour in refer- 
ence to Athens? He alludes chiefly to the captives in 
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the hands of the latter—for as to other matters, the defeats 
of Delium and Amphipolis, with the serious lossesin Thrace, 


would more than countervail the acquisitions 
Pylus, Kythéra, and Methoné. Yet so incon- 


of Nisza, 


By th 
siderate and short-sighted were the philo-Laco- terms of the 
nian leanings of Nikias and the men who now 4yanc% 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they renounced 
threw away this advantage—suffered Athens to She P47 


be cheated of allthose hopes which they had them- 
selves held out as the inducement for peace—and 
nevertheless yielded gratuitously to Sparta all 
the main points which she desired. Most certain- 
ly, there was never any public recommendation 
of Kleon (as far as our information goes) so 
ruinously impolitic as this alliance with Sparta 
' and surrender of the captives, wherein both 


her position 
in reference 
to the Lace. 
demonians 
—she 
gained 
none of 
those cone 
cessions 
upon which 
she calcu- 


lated, while 
they gained 
materially. 


Nikias and Alkibiadés concurred. Probably the 
Spartan Ephors amused Nikias, and he amused 
the Athenian assembly, with fallacious assurances of certain 
obedience in Thrace, under alleged peremptory orders given 
to Klearidas. And now that the vehement leather-dresser, 
with his criminative eloquence, had passed away,—replaced 
only by an inferior successor the lampmaker! Hyperbolus 
—and leaving the Athenian public under the undisputed 
guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, descended 
from gods and heroes—there remained no one to expose 
effectively the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the 
lesson of simple and obvious prudence—“ Wait, as you are 
entitled to wait, until the Spartans have performed the 
onerous part of their bargain, before you perform the 
onerous part of yours, Or if you choose to relax in regard 
to some of the concessions which they have sworn to make, 
at any rate stick to the capital point of all, and lay before 
them the peremptory alternative—Amphipolis in exchange 
for the captives.” 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how com- 
pletely they had forfeited the advantage of their position, 
and their chief means of enforcement, by giving up the 
captives; which imparted a freedom of action to Sparta 
such as she had never enjoyed since the first blockade of 


év 3&8 tH éxelvwv axpencsi (Lacede- 
monian) tov nédepoy dvaBaddeofar, 
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Sphakteria. Yet it seems that under the present Ephors 
Discontent Sparta was not guilty of any deliberate or posi- 
and remon- tive act which could be called a breach of faith. 


the Athes * She gave orders to Klearidas to surrender A mphi- 


nians polis, if he could; if not, to evacuate it, and bring 
Sparta in the Peloponnesian troops home. Of course the 
conse- place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
quence of 


the none evacuated; and she then considered that she had 
perform- discharged her duty to Athens, as far as Amphi- 


f the : 
Conditions polis was concerned, though she had sworn to 


‘<they |, restore it, and her oath remained unperformed.! 
heving. Lhe other Thracian towns were equally deaf to 


given up her persuasions, and equally obstinate in their 
sexcusesof hostility to Athens. So also were the Boeotians, 
Sparta. Corinthians, Megarians, and Eleians: but the 
Beeotians, while refusing to become parties to the trace 
along with Sparta, concluded for themselves a separate 
convention or armistice with Athens, terminable at ten 
days’ notice on either side.? 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of 
peace and free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens 
and Peloponnesus were established—the discontent of the 
Athenians, and the remonstrances of their envoys at Sparta, 
soon became serious. The Lacedemonians had sworn for 
themselves and their allies—yet the most powerful among 
these allies, and those whose enmity was most important to 
Athens, continued still recusant. Neither Panaktum, nor 
the Athenian prisoners in Bootia, were yet restored to 
Athens; nor had the Thracian cities yet submitted to the 
peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian 
envoys, the Lacedemonians affirmed that they had already 
surrendered all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, 
and had withdrawn their troops from Thrace, which was 
(they said) all the intervention in their power, since they 
were not masters of Amphipolis, nor capable of constraining 
the Thracian cities against their will. As to the Bootians 
and Corinthians, the Lacedemonians went so far as to 
profess readiness to take arms along with Athens,3 for the 
purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and even 


4 Thucyd. v. 21-35. Awat, xotwy avayxacouc y pdvouc 
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spoke about naming a day, after which these recusant states 
should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta and 
Athens. But their propositions were always confined to 
vague words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by 
any written or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so 
great was their confidence either in the sufficiency of these 
assurances, or in the facility of Nikias, that they ventured 
to require from Athens the surrender of Pylus—or at least 
the withdrawal of the Messenian garrison with the Helot 
deserters from that place—leaving in it none but native 
Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should be made in 
the peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and theyreceived this demand with marked 
- coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their 
favour had yet been performed—none evenseemed in course 
of being performed; so that they now began to suspect 
Sparta of dishonesty and deceit, and deeply regretted their 
inconsiderate surrender of the captives.1 Their remon- 
strances at Sparta, often repeated during the course of the 
summer, produced no positive effect: nevertheless, they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove the Messe- 
nians and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing them 
by an Athenian garrison.? 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain 
of Sparta. But the persons of whom they had still better 
reason to complain, were Nikias and their own philo-La- 
conian leaders; who had first accepted from Sparta promises 
doubtful as to execution, and next—though favoured by 
the lot in regard to priority of cession, and thus acquiring 

roof that Sparta either would not or could not perform 

er promises—renounced all these advantages, and pro- 
cured for Sparta almost gratuitously the only boon for 
which she seriously cared. The many critics on Grecian 
history who think no term too harsh for the demagogue 
Kleon, ought in fairness to contrast his political counsel 
with that of his rivals, and see which of the two betokens 
greater forethought in the management of the foreign 
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relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost by the 
improvident watch of Thucydidés and Euklés: it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesiaa alliance unhinged by 
New combi. *2° number of states which had refused the 
nations in peace, and so greatly was the ascendency of 
Pelopon- Sparta for the time impaired, that new combi- 
suspicion nations were now springing up in the peninsula. 
entertained Jt has already been mentioned that the truce 
between between Argos and Sparta was just now ex- 


Sparta and =piring: Argos therefore was free, with her old 


Atos pretensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, 
stands pro- backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, 


forward’. power, and population. Having taken no direct 

state of = part in the late exhausting war, she had even 
rgos— e e e 

aristocratie earned money by lending occasional aid on both 


ca} regi- = sides;! while her military force was just now 
thousend farther strengthened by a step of very con- 


formed in siderable importance. She had recently set 

“eye apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, com- 
posed of young men of wealth and station, to receive con- 
stant military training at the public expense, and to be 
enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from 
the other citizens.2 To a democratical government like 
Argos such an institution was internally dangerous, and 
pregnant with mischief, which will be hereafter described. 


' Thatyd. v.23. Aristophan. Pac. ob dexyot tidy de tov ndAgpov 57- 
467, about the Argeians—dtyobsy pocla napsizs. 
probopopouvtes &igita. Diodorus (xii, 75) represents the 

He characterises the Argeians as first formation of this Thousand- 
anxious for this reason to prolong regiment at Argos as having taken 
the war between Athens and place just about this time, and I 
Sparta. This passage, as well as think he is here worthy of credit, 
the whole tenor of the play, affords so that Ido not regard the ex- 
ground for affirming that the Pax pression of Thucydidés éx neldoo 
was represented during the winter as indicating a time more than 
immediately precedingthe peace of two years prior to the battle of 
Nikias—about four or five months Mantineia. For Grecian military 
after the battle of Amphipolisand training, two years ofconstant prac- 
the death of Kleon and Brasidas; tice would bealong time. It is not 
not two years later, as Mr.Clinton to be imagined that the Argeian 
would place it, on the authority democracy would have incurred 
of a date in the play itself upon the expense and danger of keeping 
which he lays too great stress. up this select regiment, during ail 

2 Thucyd. v. 67. ’Apyeiwv of Xi- the period of their long peace, just 
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But at the present moment the democratical leaders of 

Argos seem to have thought only of the foreign relations 

of their city, now that her truce with Sparta was expiring, 

and that the disorganized state of the Spartan confedéracy 

opened new chances te-herambiiion of regaining something 
ike headship in Peloponnesus, 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies 
was now inducing them to turn their attention towards 
Argos as a new chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even 
before the peace, well knowing that she had separate in- 
terests from the confederacy, arising from desire to get 
back her captives. In the terms of peace, it seemed as if 
Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the, interests of 
the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, being put 
out of sight. Moreover that article in the treaty of peace 
whereby it was provided that Athens and Sparta might by 
mutual consent add or strike out any article that they 
chose, without consulting the allies, excited general alarm, 
as if Sparta were meditating some treason in conjunction 
with Athens against the confederacy.1 And the alarm, 
once roused, was still farther aggravated by the separate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration 
of the Spartan captives. 

Such eneral displeasure among the Peloponnesian 
states at the unexpected combination of Athe- ,., o,.. 
nian3 and Lacedemonians, strengthened in the thians pre 
case of each particular state by private interests yi] spon 
of its own, first manifested itself openly through stand for- 
the Corinthians. On retiring from the con- Ward ss | 
ferences at Sparta—where the recent alliance new Pelo- 
between the Athenians and Spartans had just ponnesian 
been made known, and where-the latter had "~~ 
vainly endeavoured to prevail upon their allies to accept 
the peace—the Corinthians went straight to Argos to 
communicate what had passed, and to solicit interference, 
They suggested to the leading men in that city, that it was 
now the duty of Argos to step forward as saviour of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which the Lacedsmonians were openly betraying 
to the common enemy—and to invite for that purpose, into 
alliance for reciprocal defence, every autonomous Hellenic 
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state which would bind itself to give and receive amicable 
satisfaction in all points of difference. They affirmed that 
many cities, from hatred of Sparta, would gladly comply 
with such invitation; especially if a board of commissioners 
in small number were named, with full powers to admit all 
suitable applicants; so that, in case of rejection, there 
might at least be no exposure before the public assembly 
in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion— privately 
made by the Corinthians, who returned home immediately 
afterwards—was eagerly adopted both by leaders and 
people at Argos, as promising to realise their long-cherished 
pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were 
accordingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies 
whom they might think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. 
With either of those two cities no treaty was allowed 
without the formal sanction of the public assembly.! 
Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the 
Congress of LTSt to set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless 
recusant thought it right, before enrolling themselves 
Peloponne- publicly in the new alliance, to invite a congress 
at Corinth of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. It was 
"ine, Man the Mantineians who made the first application 
join Argos to Argos under the notice just issued. And 
itate of ~=here we are admitted to a partial view of the 
readia— ° ° . 
rivalship of relations among the secondary and interior 
See and = states of Peloponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, 
antineia. . . 
being conterminous as well as the two most 
considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, 
which had shown itself, only a year and a half before, in a 
bloody, but indecisive battle.2 Tegea, situated on the 
frontiers of Laconia and oligarchically governed, was 
tenaciously attached to Sparta; while for that very reason, 
as well as from the democratical character of her govern- 
ment, Mantineia was less so—though she was still enrolled 
in, and acted as a member of, the Peloponnesian confederacy. 
She had recently conquered for herself’ a little empire in 
1 Thucyd. v. 28. As to the way in which the 
2 Thucyd. iv, 134, agreement of the members of the 
* Thucyd. v. 29. Tote yap Mavte- confederacy modified the relations 
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her own neighbourhood, composed of village districts in 
Arcatiia, reckoned as her subject-allies, and comrades in 
her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This conquest 
had been made even during the continuance of the war with 
Athens—a period when the lesser states of Peloponnesus 
generally, and even subject-states as against their own 
imperial states, were under the guarantee of the confeder- 
acy, to which they were required to render their unpaid 
service against the common enemy—so that she was ap- 
prehensive of Lacedsmonian interference at the request 
and for the emancipation ofthesesubjects, who lay moreover 
near to the borders of Laconia. Such interference would 

robably have been invoked earlier; only that Sparta had 
been under pressing embarrassments—and farther, had 
assembled no general muster of the confederacy against 
Athens—ever since the disaster inSphakteria. But now she 
had her hands free, together with a good pretext as well 
as motive for interference. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and 
prevent any of them from being mediatised or grouped into 
aggregations under the ascendency of the greater, had been 
the general policy of Sparta,—especially since her own 
influence as general leader was increased by ensuring to 
every lesser state a substantive vote at the meetings of the 
confederacy.! Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would prob- 
ably operate here as an auxiliary motive against Mantineia. 
Under such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened to 
court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
enjoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. 
Such revolt from Sparta? (for so it was considered) excited 
great sensation throughout Peloponnesus, together with 
considerable disposition, amidst the discontent then pre- 
valent, to follow the example. | 

In particular, it contributed much to enhancetheimport- 
ance of thecongress at Corinth; whitherthe Lacedemonians 
thought it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the 
intrigues going on againgt them. Their envoy addressed to 
the Corinthians strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, 
for the leading part which they had taken in stirring up 
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dissension among the old confederates, and organising 4 
Remon- new confederacy under the presidency of Argos, 
strances of “They (the Corinthians) were thus aggravating 
Lacede- _— the original guilt and perjury which they had 
monian en- : . 

voys at the committed by setting at nought the formal vote 
congress st of a majority of the confederacy, and refusing 

orinth— : 

re-defence to accept the peace—for it was the sworn and 
of the Co- fundamental maxim of the confederacy, thatthe 
pretence ‘of decision of the majority should be binding on all, 
religious except in such cases as involved some offence 
seruP’* to Gods or Heroes.” Encouraged by the pre- 
sence of many sympathising deputies—Bosotian, Mega- 
rian, Chalkidian from Thrace,t &c.,—the Corinthians 
replied with firmness. But they did not think it good 
policy to proclaim their real ground for rejecting the 
peace—viz. that it had not procured for themselves the 
restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium; since, first, this 
was a question in which their allies present had no interest 
—next, it did not furnish any valid excuse for their re- 
sistance to the vote of the majority. Accordingly, they 
took their stand upon a pretence at once generous and 
religious—upon that reserve for religious scruples, which 
the Lacedsemonian envoy had himself admitted, and which 
of course was to be construed by each member with re- 
ference to his own pious feeling. “It was a religious im- 
pediment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented 
us from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstand- 
ing the vote of the majority; for we had previously ex- 
changed oaths, ourselves apart from the confederacy, with 
the Chalkidians of Thrace at the time when they revolted 
from Athens; and we should have infringed those separate 
oaths, had we accepted a treaty of peace in which these 
Chalkidians were abandoned. As for alliance with Argos, 
we consider ourselves free to adopt any resolution which 
‘we may deem suitable, after consultation with our friends 
here present.” With this unsatisfactory answer the Lace- 
demonian envoys were compelled to return home. Yet 
some Argeian envoys, who were also present in the as- 
sembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians to realise 


1 Thucyd. v. 80. Koptvétor 8% na- pov) avtéAsyov tote Aaxe8arpovtore, 
poytwv aplor twv Evxppdywv, Score ad pévndtxodvto, 0d SynrAocdvtec 
008 «abtol ééEavto tac onovdag Gvtixpuc, de 
(napexddecav 5¢ abtod< adtol npdte- 
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forthwith the hopes of alliance which they had held out to 
Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a decided 
_affirmative—being requested to come again at the next 
conference. ! / 
Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the 
idea of the new Argeian confederacy and com- the Beo- 
promised Argos in an open proclamation, yet tians and 
they now hesitated about the execution of their Mpearian® 
own scheme. They were restrained in part, break with 
doubtless, by the bitterness of Lacedemonian °?*t* oF 
reproof—for the open consummation of this 


to ally 
themselves 
revolt, apart from its grave political conse- 


with Argos 


—the Corin- 
quences, shocked a train of very old feelings— thiens 
but still more by the discovery that their beriiiy, 
friends, who agreed with them in rejecting the Joining 

rgos. 


eace, decidedly refused all open revolt from 
Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In this category were 
the Bootians and Megarians. Both of these states—left 
to their own impression and judgement by the Lacedemo- 
nians, who did not address to them any Jistinet appeal as 
they had done to the Corinthians—spontaneously turned 
away from Argos, not less from aversion towards the. 
Argeian democracy than from sympathy with the oligarchy 
at Sparta.2 They were linked together by communion of 


3 Thucyd. v. 80, 

® Thucyd. v. 31. Botwtot 8& xat 
Meyepys 10 abto Adyovtse Hodyazlov, 
xeptopwpsvot bnd thy Aaxe- 
Sacpoviwy, xal vopifovrse apices 
ayy Apystwy Sypoxpatiav adtoic dite 
Yapyoupévors Facov Edppopov sivar 
t7¢ Aaxedatpoviwy xodttelac. 

These words, xepropwpsvor Ox 
tiv Agxedatpoviwy, are not clear, 
and have occasioned much embar- 
rassment to the commentators, as 
well as some propositions for alter- 
ing the text. It would undoubt- 
edly be an improvement in the 
sense, if we were permitted (with 
Dobree) to strike out the words 
brd tov Aaxedacpoviwy as a gloss, 
and thus to construe repropwpevor 
as a middle verb, “waiting to see 
the event,” or literally, “keeping 
2 look-out about them.” But taking 


the text at it now stands, the sense 
which I have given to it seeme the 
best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate xe- 
ptopwpevor “slighted or despised 
by the Lacedemonians.” But in the 
first place, this is not true as a 
matter of fact: in the next place, 
if it were true, we ought to have 
an adversative conjunction instead 
of xal before vopifovtsc, since the 
tendency of the two motives in- 
dicated would then be in opposite 
directions. “The Bootians, though 
despised by the Lacedsemonians, 
still thought a junction with the 
Argeian democracy dangerous.” 
And this is the sense which Haack 
actually proposes, though it does 
great violence to the word xat. 

Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold 
translate neptopwysvot “feeling 
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interest, not merely as being both neighbours and intense 
enemies of Attica, bat as each having a body of democra- 
tical exiles who might perhaps find encouragement at Argos, 
Discouraged by the resistance of these two important allies, 
the Corinthians hung back from visiting Argos, until they 
were pushed forward by a new accidental impulse—the 
application of the Eleians; who, eagerly embracing the new 
project, sent envoys first to conclude alliance with the 

orinthians, and next to go on and enrol Elis as an ally of 
Argos. This incident so confirmed the Corinthians in 
their previous scheme, that they speedily went to Argos, 
along with the Chalkidians of Thrace, to join the new con- 


federacy. 


The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus 


The Elefiane 
become 
allies of 
Argos— 
their 
reasons for 
doing so— 
relations 
with Le- 
reum—the 
Jorinthians 
now join 
Argos also. 


revolting from Sparta, had been dictated by 
private grounds of quarrel, arising out of rela- 
tions with their dependent ally Lepreum. The 
Lepreates had become dependent on Elis some 
time before the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, in consideration of aid lent by the Eleians 
to extricate them from a dangerous war against 
some Arcadian enemies. To purchase such aid, 
they had engaged to cede to the Hleians half 
their territory; but had been left in residence 


and occupation of it, under the stipulation of paying one 


themselves slighted ;” and the lat- 
ter says, “The Bootians and Me- 
garians took neither side; not the 
Lacedemonian, for they felt that 
the Lacedemonians had slighted 
them; not the ‘Argive, for they 
\ thought that the Argive democracy 
would suit them less than the con- 
stitution of Sparta.” But this again 
puts an inadmissible meaning on 
nobvyatov, which means “stood as 
they were.” The Bootians were not 
called upon to choose between 
two sides or two positive schemes 
of action: they were invited to 
ally themselves with Argos, and 
this they decline doing: they prefer 
to remain as they are, allies of 
Lacedsmon, but refusing to become 
parties to the peace. Moreover, 
in the sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, 


we should surely find an adver- 
sative conjunction in place of xat. 

I submit that the word xepiopay 
does not necessarily mean “to slight 
or despise,” but sometimes “to 
leave alone, to take no notice of, 
to abstain from interfering.” Thus, 
Thucyd, i, 24. "Exidapvtor—xépnov- 
ow dc thy Kepxdpay xpécBerc—Sedps- 
YOU pH oPas Reptop av Plsipoptvouc, 
&c. Again, i. 69. xai viv tod ’A97- 
vaioug oly Exag GAN syzbe Svrac 
neptopate, &o, The same is the 
sense of neptidety and xepropecbat, 
ii. 20. In all these passages there 
is no idea of contempt implied in 
the word: the “leaving alone,” or 
“abstaining from interference,® 
proceeds from feelings quite dif- 
ferent from contempt, 

So in the passage here befcre 
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talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus—in other 
. words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Pelopon- 
nesian war began,! and the Lacedemonians began to call 
for the unpaid service of the Peloponnesian cities generally, 
small as well as great, against Athens—the Lepreates were, 
by the standing agreement of the confederacy, exempted 
for the time from continuing to pay their tribute to Elis. 
Such exemption ceased with the war; at the close of which 
Elis became entitled, under the same agreement, to resume 
the suspended tribute. She accordingly required that the 
payment should then be recommenced: but the Lepreates 
refused, and when she proceeded to apply force, threw 
themselves on the protection of Sparta, by whose decision 
the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, having the 
general agreement of the confederacy decidedly in their 
favour. But it presently appeared that Sparta was more 
disposed to carry out her general system of favouring the 
autonomy of the lesser states, than to enforce the positive 
agreement of the confederacy. Accordingly the Eleians, 
accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority as 
arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Lepreum. 
Nevertheless the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, 
pronounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body 
of their own hoplites to defend it against the Kleians. The 
latter loudly protested against this proceeding, and de- 
nounced the Lacedseemonians as having robbed them of one 
of their dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had 
been adopted by the general confederacy when the war 
began,—to the effect that each imperial city should receive 
back at the end of the war all the dependencies which it 
possessed at the beginning, on condition of waiving its title 
to tribute and military service from them so long as the 
war lasted. After fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the 


US, TEptopwpsvor seems the passive 
participle in this sense. Thucydidés, 
having just described an energetic 
remonstrance sent by the Spartans 
to prevent Corinth from joining Ar- 
gos, means to intimate (by the words 
here in discussion) that no similar 
énterference was resorted to by them 
to prevent the Bootians and Mega- 
rians from joining her: “The Bao- 
tians and Megarians remained as 


VOL. VI. 


they were—left to themselves bythe — 


Lacedemonians, and thinking the 
Argeian democracy less suitable to 


them than the oligarchy of Sparta.” _ 


1 Thacyd. v. 81. Kat péypt tod 
‘Attixod xodépou axépepoy Exetta, 
navoapevoy Sia npdpacty TOO nodé- 
pov, of "HAsion exynvayzxalov, of & 
éctpanovto npd¢ tovg Aaxedatpovlouc. 

For the agreement here alluded 
to, see a few lines forwaxd. 
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Eleians eagerly embraced the opportunity now offered of 


revolting from her, and of 
Corinth and Argos.! 


joining the new league with 


That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and 


Refusal of 
Tegea to 
separate 
from - - 
Sparta. Th 
Corinthians 
are dis- 
heartened— 
their appli- 
cation 
through the 
Bootians to 
Athens. 


powerful in Peloponnesus next to 


Mantineia, had now acquired such strength and 
confidence, that the Argeians and Corinthians 
proceeded on a joint embassy to Tegea to obtain 
the junction. of that city seemingly the most 

parta and 
Argos. What grounds they had for expecting 
success, we are not.told. .The mere fact of 
Mantineia having joined Argos, seemed likely 
to deter Tegea, as the rival. Arcadian power, 
from doing the same: and:so it proved,—for the 


1 Thucyd. v. 31. thy Evvdaxny 
mpopépovtes év y sipyto, & Eyovtes 
to tov "Attexdv mohepov xabictaved 


tiveg, Tadta Byovtas xal sedOeiv, wWe | 


ox gov Eyovtes apioravtar, &o. 

Of.the agreement here alluded 
to among the members of the Pe- 
loponnesian confederacy, we hear 
only in this one passage. It was 
extremely important to such of the 
confederates as were imperial cities 
—that is, which had subordinates 
or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder 
that, the Corinthians did not appeal 
to this agreement in order to pro- 
cure the restitution of Sollium and 
Anaktorium. But they misconceive, 
in my opinion, the scope of the 
agreement, which did not relate 
to captures made during the war 
by the common enemy. It would 
be useless for the confederacy to 
enter into a formal agreement that 
none of the members should lose 
anything through capture made 
by the enemy. This would be a 
question of superiority of force— 
for no agreement could bind the 
enemy. But the confederacy might 
very well make acovenant among 
themselves, as to the relations be- 
tween their own imperial imme- 
diate members, and the mediate or 


subordinate dependencies of each. 
Each imperial state consented to 
forego the tribute or services of 
its dependency, so long as the 
latter was called: upon to lend its 
aid in the general effort of. the 
confederacy against the common 
enemy. But the confederacy at 
the same time gave its guarantee 
that the imperial state should re- 
enter upon these suspended rights, 
so soon as the war should be at an 
end. This guarantee was clearly 
violated by Sparta in the case of 
Elis and Lepreum. On the con- 
trary, in the case of Mantineia 
(mentioned a few pages back, p. 
284) the Mantineians had violated 
the maxim of the confederacy, and 
Sparta was justified in interfering 
at the request of their subjects to 
maintain the autonomy of the 
latter. For Thucydidés expressly 
states, that the Mantineians had 
subdued these Arcadian districts, 
during the very time while the 
war against Athens was going on 
—totc yap Mavtivetoe pépoe te tHe 
"Apxadiag xatéotpanto bxyxoov, Ere 
tov mpd¢ ‘AQyvaioug noXdpou Svtos 
(v. 29). The Eleians were in pos- 
session of Lepreum, and in receipt 
of tribute from it, before that war 
began. . 
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Tegeans decidedly refused the proposal, not without 
strenuous protestations that they would stand by Sparta 
in everything. The Corinthians were greatly disheartened 
by this repulse, which they had by ‘no means expected— 
having been so far misled by general expressions of dis- 
content against Sparta as to believe that they could trans- 
fer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos. But 
they now began to despair of all farther extension of 
Argeian headship, and even to regard their own position 
insecure on the side of Athens; with whom they were not 
at peace, while by joining Argos they had forfeited their 
claim upon Sparta and all her confederacy, including 
Bootia and Megara. In this embarrassment they betook 
themselves to the Bootians, whom they again entreated 
to join them in the Argeian alliance: a request already 
once refused, and not likely to be now granted—but in- 
tended to usher in a different request preferred at the same 
time. The Bootians were entreated to accompany the 
Corinthians to Athens, and obtain for them from the Athe- 
nians an armistice terminable at ten days’ notice, such as 
that. which they had contracted for themselves. In case of 
refusal, they were farther entreated to throw up their own 
agreement, and to conclude no other. without the .con- 
currence of theCorinthians. So far the Beotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their 
application for an armistice—which the Athenians declined 
to grant, saying that the Corinthians were already included 
in the general peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On 
receiving this answer, the Corinthians entreated the Bao- 
tians, putting it as a matter of obligation, to renounce their 
own armistice, and make common cause as to all future 
compact. But this request was steadily refused. The 
Boeotians maintained their ten days’ armistice; and the 
Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in their existing 
condition of peace de facto, though not guaranteed by any 
pledge of Athens. 1 | 


1 Thucyd. v. 82. Kopw@liowe 8 sidered the breach of their word 
dvaxwyh Gonovdog Fv npo¢ ’AON- very different from the breach of 
yatous. , their oath.” ; 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks Not so much is here meant even 
—“By d&enoviog is meant a mere as that which Dr. Arnold supposeés. 
agreement in words, not ratified There was no agreement at all— 
by the solemnities ofreligion. And either in words or by oath. There 
the Greeks, as we have seen, con- was a simple absence of hostilities, 


U2 
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Meanwhile the Lacedemonians were not unmindful of 
The Lace- the affront which they had sustained by the 
demonians yeyolt of Mantineia and Elis. At the request 
of a party among the Parrhasii, the Arcadian 
subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king 
Pleistoanax into that territory, and compelled 
the Mantineians to evacuate the fort which they 
had erected within it; which the latter were 
unable to defend, though they received a body 
of Argeian troops to guard their city, and were thus en- 
abled to march their whole force to the threatened spot. 
Besides liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the 
Lacedemonians also planted an additional body of Helots 
and Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence and means of 
observation on the frontiers of Elis.1 These were the 
Brasidean soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back 
from Thrace. The Helots among them had been manu- 
mitted as a reward, and allowed to reside where 
they chose. But as they had imbibed lessons of bravery 
under their distinguished commanders, their presence 
would undoubtedly be dangerous among the serfs 
of Laconia: hence the disposition of the Lacedsemonians 
to plant them out. We may recollect that not very long 
before, they had caused 2000 of the most soldierly Helots 
to be secretly assassinated, without any ground of suspi- 
cion against these victims personally, but simply from fear of 
the whole body, and of course greater fear of the bravest. 2 

It was not only against danger from the returning 
Brasidean Helots that the Lacedwmonians had to guard— 
but also against danger (real or supposed) from their own 
Spartan captives, liberated by Athens at the conclusion of 


—they plant 
the Brasi- 

dean Helots 
et Lepreum. 


de facto, not arising out of any 
recognized pledge. Such is the 
meaning of dvaxwy%, i. 66; ili, 25, 
26. ; 

The answer here made by the 
Athenians to the application of 
Corinth is not easy to understand. 
They might, with much better 
reason, have declined to conclude 
the ten days’ armistice with the 
Baotians—because these latter still 
remained allies of Sparta, though 
refusing to accede to the general 


peace; whereas the Corinthians, 
having joined Argos, had less right 
to be considered allies of Sparta. 
Neverthelesa, we sball still find 
them attending the meetings at 
Sparta, and acting as allies of the 
latter. ~ 

4 Thucyd. v. 38, 84. The Neoda- 
modes were Helots previously 
enfranchised, or the sons of 
such. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 60. 
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the recent alliance. Though the surrender of Sphakteria 


had been untarnished by any real cowardice or 
military incompetence, nevertheless, under the 
inexorable customs and tone of opinion at Sparta, 
these men would be looked upon as more or less 
degraded; or at least, there would be enough to 
make them fancy that they were so looked upon, 
and thus become discontented. Some of them 
were already in the exercise of various functions, 
when the Ephors, contracting suspicions of their 
designs, condemned them all to temporary dis- 


Treatmeat 
of the 
Spartan 
captives 
after their 
liberation 
from 
Athens and 
return to 
Sparta— 
they are dis- 
franchised 
for a time 
and in a 


qualified 
manner, 


qualification for any official post; placing the 
whole of their property under trust-management, 
and interdicting them, like minors, from every act either 
of purchase or sale.1 This species of disfranchisement 
lasted for a considerable time; but the sufferers were at 
length relieved from it—the danger being supposed to be 
over. The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know 
directly from Thucydidés, that many of these captives were 
among the first and wealthiest families in the state; and 
the Ephors may have apprehended that they would employ 
their wealth in acquiring partisans and organising revolt 
among the Helots. We have no facts to enable us to ap- 
preciate the situation; but the ungenerous spirit of the | 
regulation, as applied to brave warriors recently come 
home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed out by 
modern historians), would not weigh much with the Ephors 
under any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Atheniansduring this summer 
we hear nothing, except that the town of Skién& rhe Athe- 


at length surrendered to them after a long-con- nians re- 
tinued blockade, and that they put to death the Sxione— 
male population of military age—selling the putto death 
women and children into slavery. The odium adult 
maiés, 


of having proposed this cruel resolution two 
years and a half before, belongs to Kleon; that of executing 
it, nearly a year after his death, to the leaders who suc- 
ceeded him, and to his countrymen generally. The reader 


Spartan soldiers who fled from | 
battle, see Xenophon, Rep. Laced. 
c. 9; Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 80; 
Herodot. vii. 231. 


3 Thucyd. v. 84. ’Atipoug énoty- 
cay, atiplay 5% toradtyy, ote pyre 
Epyerv, pryte mprapévoug tt, # xw- 
d.covtac, xuploug elvar. 


For the usual treatment of 
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will however now be sufficiently accustomed to the Greek 
laws of war, not to be surprised at such treatment against 
subjects revolted and reconquered. . Skidné and ‘its terri- 
tory was made over to the Platesan refugees. The native 
population of Delos, also, who had been removed from that 
sacred spot during the preceding year, under the im- 
pression that they were too impure for the discharge of the 
sacerdotal functions—were now restored to their island. 
The subsequent defeat.at Amphipolis had created a belief 
in Athens that this removal had offended the gods—under 
which impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, the 
Athenians now showed their repentance by restoring the 
Delian exiles.1 They farther lost the towns of Thyssus 
on the peninsula of Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sitho- 
nian Gulf, which were captured by the Chalkidians of 
Thrace. ? ; : 
Meanwhile the political relations throughoutthe power- 
Politica, 41 Grecian states remained all provisional and 
relations in undetermined. The alliance still subsisted be- 
Pelopon- tween Sparta and Athens, yet with continual 
change of complaints on the part of the latter.that the 
gphors at | prior treaty remained unfulfilled. The members 
newEphors of the Spartan confederacy were discontented; 
are hostile some had seceded, and others seemed likely to 
o Athens. ° eae 
do the same; while Argos, ambitious to supplant 
Sparta, was trying to put herself at the head of a new con- 
federacy, though as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, 
however, the authorities of Sparta—King Pleistoanax as 
well as the Ephors of the year—had been sincerely desirous 
to maintain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be done 
without sacrifice, and without the real employment of force 
against recusants, of which they had merely talked in order 
to amuse the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious ad- 
vantage which they had gained by recovering the prisoners, 
doubtless making them very popular at home, would attach 
them the more firmly to their own measure. But at the 
close of the summer (seemingly about the end of September 
or beginning of October, s.c. 421) the year of these Ephors 
expired, and new Ephors were nominated for the ensuing 
year. Under the existing state of things this was an. 
§ Thucyd. v. 89. preferring the conjecture of Poppo 


* Thucyd. v. 35-89. I agree with —Xadxcd7j¢—in this place. 
Dr, Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in 
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important revolution: for out of the five new Ephors, two 
(Kieobalus and Xenarés) were decidedly hostile to peace 
with Athens, and the remaining three apparently indif- 
ferent.! And we may here remark, that this fluctuation and 
instability of public policy, which ‘is often denounced as if 
it were the peculiar attribute of a democracy, occurs quite 
as much under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta—the 


- least popular government in Greece, in principle and detail, 
e new: ors convened a special congress at Sparta 
Ph Siph d ial congress at Spart 


for the settlement of the pending differences, at 
which, among the rest, Athenian, Boeotian, and 
Corinthian envoys were all present. But, after 
prolonged debates, no approach was made to 
agreement; so that the congress was on the point 


Congress at 
Sparta— 
Athenian, 
Bootian, . 


‘and Corin- 


thian depu- 


ties, 
of breaking up, when Kleobfilus and Xenarés, present— 
together with many of their partisans,? origin- 1278," tut 
ated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corinthian no settle- 


deputies, a series of private underhand manewuvres 
for. the dissolution of the Athenian alliance. 
This was to be effected by bringing about'a 
separate alliance between Argos and Sparta, 
which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would 
grasp at it in preference (so these Ephors affirin- 
ed), even if it cost them the breach of their new 
tie with Athens. The Bootians were urged, first 


to become allies-of Argos themselves, and then’ 


attained of 
any one of 
the dig- . 
puted 
points—in- 
trigues of 
the anti- 
Athenian 
Ephors— 
Kleobtalus 
and 
Xenarés. 


to bring Argos into alliance with Sparta. But it was farther 
essential that they should give up Panaktum to Sparta, so 
that it might be tendered to the Athenians in exchange for 


while they remained masters of the latter. 

Such were the 
laid with the Corinthian and Beotian deputies, 
and which the latter went home prepared to 
execute. Chance seemed to favour the purpose 


at once:-for on their road home, they were 


accosted by two Argeians, senators in their own 


city, who expressed an earnest anxiety to bring 
about alliance between the Beotians and Argos. 
The Beotian deputies, warmly encouraging this 
idea, urged the Argeians to send envoys to 
2 Thucyd. v. 86. 
2 Thucyd. v. 87. éreotz)psvor and 
es to K)dsoBoddou xai Szvapou, xai 


*Thucyd. v. 36, 


plans which Kleobélus an 


Pyles for Sparta could not easily. go to war with them 
d Xenarés 


These 


an alliance 
between 
Sparta and 
Argos, . 
through the 
Bootians— 
the project 
fails. 


Baor piror joav abtoic, &o. 
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Thebes as solicitors of the alliance; and communicated 
to the Bootarchs, on their arrival at home, both the 
plans laid by the Spartan Ephors and the wishes of 
these Argeians. The Bootarchs also entered heartily into 
the entire scheme; receiving the Argeian envoys with 
marked favour, and promising, as soon as they should have 
obtained the requisite sanction, to send envoys of their own 

and ask for alliance with Argos. . 
That sanction was to be obtained from “the Four 
Senates of the Bosotians”—bodies, of the constitution of 
which nothing is known. But they were usually found so 
passive and acquiescent, that the Bootarchs, reckoning 
upon their assent as a matter of course, even without any 
full exposition of reasons, laid all their plans accordingly. ' 
They proposed to these four Senates a resolution in general 
terms, empowering themselves in the name of the Beeotian 
federation to exchange oaths of alliance with any Grecian 
city which might be willing to contract on terms mutually 
beneficial. Their particular object was (as they stated) to 
form alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Chalki- 
dians of Thrace—for mutual defence, and for war as well 
as peace with others only by common consent. To this 
specific object they anticipated no resistance on the part 
of the Senates, inasmuch as their connexion with Corinth 
had always been intimate, while the position of the four 
parties named was the same—all being recusants of the 
recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly couched in 
the most comprehensive terms, in order that it might 
authorise them to proceed farther afterwards, and conclude 
alliance on the part of the Bootians and Megarians with 
Argos; that ulterior purpose being however for the present - 
kept back, because alliance with Argos was a novelty which 
might surprise and alarm the Senates. The manouvre, 
skilfully contrived for entrapping these bodies into an 
approval of measures which they never contemplated, il- 
lustrates the manner in which an oligarchical executive 
could elude the checks devised to control its proceedings. 
But the Beotarchs, to their astonishment, found themselves 
defeated at the outset: for the Senates would not even 
hear of alliance with Corinth—so much did they fear to 
1 Thucyd. v. 88. ofduevor thy Bove mapztvodow. ..- © THIG «TESTZPSL 


Any, xGv pH elmwotv, odx Gda py- Povdrzic tov Botwtwy, atnep anev 
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offend Sparta by any special connexion with a city which 
had revolted from her. Nor did the Bootarchs think it 
safe to divulge their communications with Kleobflus and 
Xenarés, or to acquaint the Senates that the whole plan 
originated with a powerful party in Sparta herself. Accord- 
ingly, under this formal refusal on the part of the Senates, 
no farther proceedings could be taken. The Corinthian 
and Chalkidian envoys left Thebes, while the promise of 
sending Bootian envoys to Argos remained unexecuted.1 


But the anti-Athenian Ephors at Sparta, though 


baffled in their schemes for arriving at the 
Argeian alliance through the agency of the 
Beeotians, did not the less persist in their views 
upon Panaktum. That place—a frontier fortress 
in the mountainous range between Attica and 
Bootia, apparently on the Bootian side of 
Phylé, and on or near the direct road from 
Athens to Thebes which led through Phylé2— 
had been an Athenian possession, until six 
months before the peace, when it had been 
treacherously betrayed to the Bootians.3 A 


The Lace- 
demoniang 
conclude a 
special 
alliance 
with the 
Bootians, 
thereby 
violating 
their 
alliance 
with Athens 
—the Boo- - 
tians raze 
Panaktum 
to the 


special provision of the treaty between Athens ground. 

and Sparta prescribed that it should be restored to Athens; 
and Lacedemonian envoys were now sent on an express 
mission to Bootia, to request from the Bootians the de-. 
livery of Panaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, in 
order that by tendering these to Athens, she might be 
induced to surrender Pylus. The Bosotians refused com- 
pliance with this request, except on condition that Sparta 
should enter into special alliance with them as she had 
done with the Athenians. Now the Spartans stood pledged 
by their covenant with the latter (either by its terms or 
by its recognized import) not to enter into any new alli- 
ance without their consent. But they were eagerly bent 
upon getting possession of Panaktum—while the prospect 
of breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, 
was exactly that which Kleobéilus and Xenarés desired. 
Under these feelings, the Lacedemonians consented to 
and swore the special alliance with Bootia. But the 
Bosotians, instead of handing over Panaktum for surrender 


"4 Thucyd. v. 88. p. 870. 
2 Bee Colonel Leake, Travels in * Thucyd. v. & 
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as they had promised, immediately razed the fortress to 
the ground; under pretence of some ancient oaths which 
had been exchanged between their ancestors and the 
Athenians, to the effect that the district round it should 
always remain without resident inhabitants,—as a neutral 
strip of borderland, and under common pasture. - 

These negotiations, after having been in progress 
3c, 420, ° throughout the winter, ended in the accomplish- 
Application ment of the alliance and the destruction of 
corte to Eanaktum at the beginning of spring or about 
Sparta, te the middle of March. And while the Laceds- 
renew the monian ors thus seemed to be carryin 
treaty their point on the side of Bootia, they were 
Froject of agreeably surprised by an unexpected encour- 
treaty agement to their views from another quarter. 
agreed, .. An embassy arrived at Sparta from Argos, to 
ousstipula- solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. The 
tion about =Argeians found that they made no progress in 

at by . 
champions, the enlargement of their newly-formed con- 
to keep the federacy, while their recent disappointment 
open about With the Bewotians made them despair of real- 
the title to ising their ambitious projects of Peloponnesian 

yee headship. But when they learnt that the Lace- 
demonians had concluded a separate alliance with the 
Bootians, and that Panaktum had been razed, their 
disappointment was converted into positive alarm for the 
future. Naturally inferring that this new alliance would 
not have been concluded except in concert with Athens, 
they interpreted the whole proceeding as indicating that 
Sparta had prevailed upon the Beotians to accept the 
peace with Athens—the destruction of Panaktum being 
conceived as a compromise to obviate disputes respecting 
possession. Under such a persuasion—noway unreasonable 
in itself, when the two contracting governments, both 
oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral evid- 
ence to explain their real intent—the Argeians saw them- 
selves excluded from alliance not merely with Bootia, 
Sparta, and Tegea, but also with Athens; which latter city 
they had hitherto regarded as a sure resort in case: of 
hostility with Sparta. Without a moment’s delay, the 
despatched Eustrophus and A’son—two Argeians muc 
esteemed at Sparta, and perhaps proxeni of that city—to 
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press for a renewal of their expiring truce with the Spar- 
tans, and to obtain the best terms they could. 

To the Lacedemonian Ephors this application was 
eminently acceptable—the very event which they had been 
mancuvring underhand to bring about. Negotiations were 
opened, in which the Argeian envoys at first proposed that 
the disputed possession of Thyrea should be referred to 
arbitration. But they found their demand met by a 
peremptory negative—the Lacedsemonians refusing ta enter 
upon such a discussion, and insisting upon simple renewal 
of the peace now at anend. At last the Argeian enyoys, 
eagerly bent upon keeping the question respecting Thyrea 
Open, in some way or other—prevailed upon the Lacede- 
monians to assent to the following singular agreement. 
Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty 
years; but if at any moment within that interval, excluding 
either periods of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit 
the views of either party to provoke a combat by chosen 
champions of equal number for the purpose of determining 
the right to Thyrea—there was to be full liberty of doing 
s0; the combat to take place within the territory of Thyrea 
itself, and the victors to be interdicted from pursuing the 
vanquished beyond the undisputed border of either terri- 
tory. It will be recollected, that, about 120 years before 
this date, there had been a combat of this sort by 300 
champions on each side, in which, after desperate valour 
on both sides, the victory as well as the disputed right still 
remained undetermined.. The proposition made by the 
Argeians was a revival of this old practice of judicial 
combat: nevertheless, such was the alteration which the 
Greek mind had undergone during the interval, that it now 
appeared a perfect absurdity—even in the eyes of the 
Lacedemonians, the most old-fashioned people in Greece. 1 
Yet since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so vague 
& concession, and were supremely anxious to make their 
relations smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a breach 


1 Thucyd. v. 41. Tote 8& Acxsdat- treaty was not subscribed by any 
poviors td wév npwrov eddxer pwpla signatures, but drawn up by the 
sivay tabta Exerta (éxsQOnouv yap secretary or authorised officer, and 
to ‘Apyor xdvtwe plitov Eyetv) Evve- ultimately engraved on s column. 
YWpHoav ky’ vic FElovv, xal Evveypad- The names of those who take the 
avto. oath are recorded, but seemingly 

By the forms of treaty which re- no official signature. 
main, we are led to infer that the 
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with Athens—they at last agreed to the condition, drew 
up the treaty, and placed it in the hands of the envoys to 
carry back to Argos. Formal acceptance and ratification, 
by the Argeian public assembly, was necessary to give it 
validity: should this be granted, the envoys were invited to 
return to Sparta at the festival of the Hyakinthia, and 
there go through the solemnity of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and inter- 
Lacedemo- ests, the Spartan Ephors seemed now to have 
nianenvoys carried all their points—friendship with Argos, 
Boootia, ° breach with Athens, and yet the means (through 
next to the possession of Panaktum) of procuring from 

ens— . 

they fnd Athens the cession of Pylus. But they were 
Yanaktum not yet on firm ground. For when their deputies, 
—they ask Andromedés and two colleagues, arrived in 
for the |, Bootia for the purpose of going on to Athens 
Pylus from and rosecuting the negotiationabout Panaktum 
Athens. (at the time when Eustrophus and Auson were 
carrying on their negotiation at Sparta), they discovered 
for the first time that the Bootians, instead of performing 
their promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the 
ground. This was a serious blow to their chance of success 
at Athens: nevertheless Andromedés proceeded thither, 
taking with him all the Athenian captives in Bootia. 
These he restored at Athens, at the same time announci 
the demolition of Panaktum as a fact: Panaktum as we 
as the prisoners were thus restored (he pretended) —for 
the Athenians would not now find a single enemy in the 
place: and he claimed the cession of Pylus in exchange. 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian | 
The envoys compliance had been reached. It was probably 
are badly | on this occasion that the separate alliance con- 
Athens— Cluded between Sparta and the Bootians first 
angry feel- became discovered at Athens; since not only 
ths Lace. werethe proceedings of these oligarchical govern- 
demonians. ments habitually secret, but there was a peculiar 
motive for keeping such alliance concealed until the dis- 
cussion about Panaktum and Pylus had been.brought to a 
close. Both the alliance, and the demolition of Panaktum, 
excited among the Athenians the strongest marks of dis- 
gust and anger; aggravated probably rather than softened 

y the quibble of Andromedés—that demolition of the 


1 Thucyd. v, 42, 
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fort, being tantamount to restitution and precluding’ any 
farther tenancy by the enemy, was a substantial satisfac- 
tion of the treaty; and aggravated still farther by the re- 
collection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 
A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent notes and 
protocols (to employ a modern phrase): nevertheless not 
one of the conditions favourable to Athens had yet been 
executed (except the restitution of her captives, seemingly 
not many in number)—while she on her side had made to 
Sparta the capital cession on which almost everything 
hinged. A long train of accumulated indignation, brought 
to a head by this mission of Andromedés, discharged itself 
in the harshest dismissal and rebuke of himself and his 


coll es. ! 

E ven Nikias, Lachés, and the other leading Athenians, 
to whose improvident facility and misjudgement axibiaass 
the embarrassment of the moment was owing, Stands for- 
were probably not much behind the general party. 
public in exclamation against Spartan perfidy— leader. His 
if it were only to divert attention from their and 
own mistake. But there was one of them— character. 
Alkibiadés son of Kleinias—who took this opportunity of 
putting himself at the head of the vehement anti-Laconian 
sentiment which now agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to 
it a substantive aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of 
this remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public 
life. He was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years 
old, which in Greece was considered an early age for a 
map to exercise important command. But such was the 
splendour, wealth, and antiquity of his family, of Hakid 
lineage through the heroes Eurysakés and Ajax,—and such 
the effect of that lineage upon the democratical public of 
Athens?—that he stepped speedily and easily into a con- 
spicuous station. Belonging also through his mother 

einomaché to the gens of the Alkmzonide, he was related 


1 Thucyd. v. 42. Kritias and Ohariklés, in reply | 

2 Thucyd. v. 48. "AdxtBradnc.... to the question of Sokratés, whom 
d&vnp Hiixig piv dy Ext tote véor, we they had forbidden to converse 
av GAAy ndder, d&idpate 68 npoyovwy with or teach young men—defined 
TiBMWPEVOS. a young nian to be one under thirty 

The expression of Plutarch, how- years of age—the senatorial age at 
ever, &t: pstpaxtov, seoms an ex- Athens (Xenophon. Memor. i. 2, 85). 
aggeration (Alkibiad. oc. 10). 
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to Periklés, who became his guardian when he was left an 
orphan at about five years old, along with his younger 
brother Kleinias. It was at that time that their father 
Kleinias was slain at the battle of Koroneia, having already 
served with honour in a trireme of his own at the sea-fight 
of Artemisium against the Persians. A Spartan nurse 
named Amykla was provided for the young Alkibiadés, 
and a slave named Zopyrus chosen by his distinguished 
guardian to-watch over him. But even his boyhood was 
utterly ungovernable, and Athens was full of his freaks 
and enormities, to the unavailing regret of Periklés and 
his brother Ariphron.! His violent passions, love of en- 
joyment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence towards 
others,? were manifested at an early age, and never deserted 
him throughout his life. His finished beauty of person 
both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to be 
much run after by women3—and even by women of gener- 
ally reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when 
such temptations were usually presented, the beauty of 
his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary gym- 
nastic training, procured for him assiduous caresses, com- 
pliments, and solicitations of every sort, from the leading 
Athenians who frequented the public palestre. These 
men not only endured his petulance, but were even flattered 
when he would condescend to bestow it upon them. Amidst 
such universal admiration and indulgence—amidst corrupt- 
ing influences exercised from so many quarters and from 
so early an age, combined with great wealth and the 
highest position—it was not likely that either self-restraint 
or regard for the welfare of others would ever acquire 
development in the mind of Alkibiadés. The anecdotes 


1 Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 8, 4; Iso- 
kratés, De Bigis, Orat. xvi. p. 358, 
sect. 88, 34; Cornel. Nepos, Alki- 
biad. s. 1. 

2 HéxovOa 88 xpd¢ todtov(Zwxpary) 
povoy av@owrwyv, & obx dv tre 
otorto év épol évetvat, td ate- 
yovecbar dvttvody. 

This is a part of the language 
which Plato puts into the mouth 
of Alkibiadés, in the Symposion, 
c. 82, p. 216; see also Plato, Alki- 
biad. i. 0, 1, 2, 8. 


Compare his other contemporary, 
Kenophon, Memor. i. 2, 16-25. 

Ddocer Si cohAwy Svtwy xal peya- 
AWy naOwv &y abt@ tO Prddvaczoy 
loyupdtatoy jv xal to grrAdtpwroy, 
we Syrov tote tote nardixots bxopvy- 
pact (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

*? TI translate, with some diminu- 
tion of the force of the words, the 
expression of a contemporary au- 
thor, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24. 
"AdxcBeadns 8 ad Sta pty xddrdoe 
bxod nodkA@y xal cspymy yuvarxd@y 
Onpwpevos, deo. 
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which fill his biography reveal the utter absence of both 
these constituent elements of morality; and though, in 
regard to the particular stories, allowance must doubtless 
be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general type 
of character stands plainly marked and sufficiently estab- 


lished in all. 


A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure 


in all its forms, is what we might naturally 
expect from a young man so circumstanced; and 
it appears that with him these tastes were in- 
dulged with an offensive publicity which des- 
troyed the comfort of his wife Hippareté, 
daughter of Hipponikus who was slain at the 
battle of Delium. She had brought him a large 
dowry of ten talents: when she sought a 
divorce, as the law of Athens permitted, Alki- 
biadés violently interposed to prevent her from 
obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought 
her back by force to his house even from the 


Great . 
energy and 
Capacity of 
Alkibiadés 
in public 
affairs—his 
reckless ex- 
penditurce— 
lawless 
demeanour 
—unprin- 
cipled char- 
acter, in- 
spiring sus- 
picion and 
alarm— 
military 


presence of the magistrate. It is this violence service. 


of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social obligation 
towards every one, which forms the peculiar characteristic 
of Alkibiadés. He strikes the schoolmaster whose house 
he happens to find unprovided with a copy of Homer—he 
strikes Taureas,! a rival chorégus, in the public theatre, 
while the representation is going on—hestrikes Hipponikus 
(who afterwards became his father-in-law), out of a wager 
of mere wantonness, afterwards appeasing him ‘by an ample 
apology—he protects the Thasian poet Hégemon, against 
whom an indictment had been formally lodged before the 
archon, by effacing it with his own hand from the list put 
up in the public edifice, called Metréon; defying both 
magistrate and accuser to press the cause on for trial.2 » 
Nor does it appear that any injured person ever dared to 
bring Alkibiadés to trial before the dikastery, though we 
read with amazement the tissue of lawlessness? which 


1 Demosthen. cont. Mefdiam, c. 
49; Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipho apud 
Athenxum, xii. p. 525. 

3 Atheneus, ix. p. 407. 

* Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the 
expression of Thucydidés, which 
is of great force and significance 
—popnievess yap avtod of noddoi <d 


péyeloc tHe te xata To dzUTOD cpa 
mapavoplac éc thy Startav, &c. The 
same word is repeated by the 
historian, vi. 28. thy &dAnv adbtod 
te ta éritydsdpata 03 Sypotixyy 
rapavopntay. 

The same phrase is also found in 
the short extract from the dordopts 
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marked his private life—a combination of insolence and 
ostentation with occasiona] mean deceit when it suited his 
purpose. But amidst the perfect legal, judicial, and con- 
stitutional equality, which reigned among the citizens of 
Athens, there still remained great social inequalities be- 
tween one man and another, handed down from the times 
preceding the democracy: inequalities which the democra- 
tical institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, but 
never either effaced or discredited—and which were re- 
cognized as modifying elements in the current, unconscious 
vein of sentiment and criticism, by those whom they injured 
as well as by those whom they favoured. In the speech 
which Thucydidést ascribes to Alkibiadés before the 


of Antipho 
525). 

The description of Alkibiadés, 
given in that Discourse called the 
*Epwtixde Adyoc, erroneously as- 
cribed to Demosthenés (c. 12, p. 
1414), is more discriminating than 
we commonly find in rhetorical 
compositions. Todto 8’, "AdxtBrdd7y 
sbprcere puoet pay xpde Apstyy ROAAM 
Zsipov Sraxsipevoy, xat ta pov dxepy- 
pav@<, ta Se tanewwe, ta 8 brep- 
axpwe, Civ poypyévov’ and 88 tHe 
Zwxpatoug dprrtac coda pev exav- 
opIwAévta tod Biov, ta 88 Aornd te 
peyele, tmv GAkwv Epywy éxtxpu- 
papevoy, ‘ 

Of the three epithets, whereby 
the author describes the bad tend- 
encies of Alkibiadés, full illustra- 
tions will be seen in his proceed- 
ings, hereafter to be described. 
The improving influence here as- 
cribed to Sokratés is unfortunately 
far less borne out. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4; Cornel. 
Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 2; Plato, Pro- 
tagoras, c. 1. 

I do not know how far the mem- 
orable narrative ascribed to Alki- 
biadés in the Symposium of Plato 
(c. 83, 34, p. 216, 217) can be re- 
garded as matter of actual fact 
snd history, so far as Sokratés is 
concerned ; but it is abundant proof 


(Atheneus, xii. p. 


in regard to the general relations 
of Alkibiadés with others: compare 
Xenophon, Memorab, i. 2, 29, 30; 
iv. 1-2, 
Several of the dialogues of Plato 
present to us striking pictures of 
the palestra, with the boys, the 
young men, the gymnastic teachers, 
engaged in their exercises or rest- 
ing from them—and the philoso- 
phers and spectators who came 
there for amusement and conversa- 
tion. See particularly the opening 


chapters of the Lysis and the Char- 


midés—also the Rivales, where the 
scene is laid in the house of a 
Ypappatiotys or schoolmaster. In 
the Lysis, Sokratés professes to set 
his own conversation with these 
interesting youths as an antidote 
to the corrupting flatteries of most 
of those who sought to gain their 
goodwill. Odtw yp7, w& ‘InxdBadec, 
tTolg nardetxoic Stadréyecbar, tansr- 
voovta xai cuotéAAovta, GAAG pH, Wa- 
neo ob, yauvoovta xai Stalcontovea 
(Lysis, c. 7, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is 
here said about Alkibiadés as a 
youth, Euripid. Supplic. 906 (about 
Parthenopeus), and the beautiful 
lines in the Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the 
characters of all the Greek youth 
of any pretensions were considere 
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Athenian public assembly, we find the insolence of wealth 
and high social position not only admitted as a fact, but 
vindicated as a just morality; and the history of his life, as 
well as many other facts in Athenian society, show that if 
not approved, it was at least tolerated in practice to a 
serious extent, in spite of the restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, 
Alkibiadés stood distinguished for personal bravery. He 
served as a hoplite in the army under Phormion at the 
siege of Potidea in 432 z.c, Though then hardly twenty 
years of age, he was among the most forward soldiers in 
the battle, received a severe wound, and was in great 
danger; owing his life only to the exertions of Sokratés, 
who served in the ranks along with him. Eight years 
afterwards, Alkibiadés also served with credit in the 
cavalry at the battle of Delium, and had the opportunity. 
of requiting his obligation to Sokratés by protecting him 
against the Beotian pursuers. As a rich young man, also, 
choregy and trierarchy became incumbent upon him: ex- 
pensive duties, which (as we might expect) he discharged 
not merely with sufficiency, but with ostentation. In fact 
expenditure of this sort, though compulsory up to a certain 
point upon all rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those 
who had the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and 
influence, that most of them spontaneously went beyond 
the requisite minimum for the purpose of showing them- 
selves off. The first appearance of Alkibiadés in public 
life is said to have been as a donor, for some special pur- 

ose, in the Ekklesia, when various citizens were handing 

in their contributions: and the loud applause which his 
subscription provoked was at that time so novel and ex- 
citing to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he carried 
in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present: the bird was caught 
and restored to him by Antiochus, who from. that time 
forward acquired his favour, and in after days became his 
pilot and confidential lieutenant. 1 

To a young man like Alkibiadés, thirsting for power 
and preeminence, a certain measure of rhetori- Atxibiadés 
cal facility and persuasive power was indispen- —Sokratés 
sable. With a view to this acquisition, he sophists. 
ably affected by this society and which the full evidence cannot 


conversation of their boyish years; well be produced and discussed. 
though the subject is one upon 1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c, 10. 
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frequented the society of various sophistical and rhet- 
orical teachers !—Prodikus, Protagoras, and others; but 
most of all, that of Sokratés. s intimacy with So- 
kratés has become celebrated on many grounds, and is 
commemorated both by Plato and Xenopton, though un- 
fortunately with less instruction than we could desire. We 
may readily believe Xenophon, when he tells us that Al- 
kibiadés (like the oligarchical Kritias, of whom we shall 
have much to say hereafter) was attracted to Sokratés by 
his unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation—his suggest- 
ive influence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting 
new thoughts and combinations—his mastery of apposite 
and homely illustrations—his power of seeing far beforehand 
the end of a long cross-examination—his ironical affectation 
of ignorance, whereby the humiliation of opponents was 
rendered only the more complete, when they were convict- 
ed of inconsistency and contradiction out of their own 
answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in them- 
selves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of pe- 
culiar value to those who proposed to take the lead in 
public debate; with which view both these ambitious young 
men tried to catch the knack from Sokratés,? and to copy 


1 See the description in the Pro- 
tagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317. 

2 See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 3, 
12-24, 39-47. | 

Kpitiag pév xal "AdxcBrddne, od% 
adpéoxovtog abtotc Bwxpatouc, Mpt- 
Ancathy, bv ypovov wprrsitgy adte, 
GAN eb0d¢ & apyic Woepnxote xpo- 
sotavar THC mohews. “Ets yap Zw- 
xpater Evvovteg obx G)Aotg trot pad- 
hov aneyelpouy SraréyecOar 4 toic 
padtota npattover ta wolctezd.... 
"Enel toivuy taytata tTWy nodtTEuo- 
pévwy Onedafov xpeittovec elvat, 
Swxpater pev ox Ete npocyscay, 
ovdt yap adbtoic Ghiwe Apsoxev’ cite 
rpocé)\Gorev, Oxnidp Wy Audptavov éhey- 
Yopevor HyIovtoy ta Se tHe RéAEwe 
Expattov, Wyrep Evexey xai Zwxpater 
npoo7\Gov. Compare Plato, Apolog. 
Sokrat. c. 10, p. 23; c. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiadés 
and Kritias as frequenting the 


society of Bokratée, for the same 
reason and with the same objects 
as Plato affirms that young men 
generally went to the Sophiets: 
see Plato, Sophist. c. 20, p. 232 D. 

“Nam et Socrati (observes Quin- 
tilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) objiciunt 
comici, docere eum, quomodo pe- 
jorem causam meliorem reddat; et 
contra Tisiam et Gorgiam similia 
dicit polliceri Plato.” 

The representation given by Plate 
of the great influence acquired by 
Sokratés over Alkibiadés, and of 
the deference and submission of 
the latter, is plainly not to be 
taken as historical, even if we had 
not the more simple and trust- 
worthy picture of Xenophon. Iso- 
krat&és goes so far as to say that 
Sokratés was never known by any 
one as teacher of Alkibiadés; which 
is an exaggeration in the other 
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his formidable string of interrogations. Both of them 
doubtless involuntarily respected the poor, self-sufficing, 
honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in whom this eminent 
talent resided; especially Alkibiadés, who not only owed 
his life to the generous valour of Sokratés at Potidea, but 
had also learnt in that service to admire the iron physical 
frame of the philosopher in his armour, endurin Ain er, 


cold, and hardship.1 But we are not to suppose that either - 


of them came to Sokratés with the purpose of hearing and 
obeying his precepts on matters of duty, or receiving from 
him a new plan of life. They came partly to gratify an 
intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a stock of words 
and ideas, with facility of argumentative handling, suitable 
for their after-purpose as public speakers, Subjects moral, 
political, and intellectual, served as the theme sometimes 
of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society of all 
these sophists—Prodikus, and Protagoras not less than 
Sokratés; for in the Athenian sense of the word, Sokratés 
was a sophist as well as the others: and to the rich youths 
of Athens, like Alkibiadés and Kritias, such society was 
highly useful.2 It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, 
including mental accomplishments as well as political suc- 
cess: it enlarged the range of their understandings, and 
opened to them as ample a vein of literature and criticism 
as the age afforded: it accustomed them to canvass human 
conduct, with the causes and obstructions of human well- 
being, both public and private:—it even suggested to them 
indirectly lessons of duty and prudence from which their 


direction (Isokratés, Busiris, Or. teaching to speak and teaching to 
xi, sect. 6, p. 222). think—Aéyatv xat ppoveiv, &.). 

41 Plato, Symposion, c. 35-86, p. It would not be reasonable 'to 
220, &c. repeat, as true and just, all the 


® See the representation given 
in the Protagoras of Plato, of the 
temper in which the young and 
wealthy Hippokratés goes to seek 
instruction from Protagoras—and 
of the objects which Protagoras 
proposes to himself in imparting 
the instruction (Plato, Protagoras, 
c. 2, p. $10 D; c. 8, p. 816 C; «. 9, 
p. 818, &c.: compare also Plato, 
Meno, p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, p. 
449 E—asserting the connexion, in 
the mind of Gorgias, between 


polemical charges against those 
who are called the Sophists, even 
as we find them in Plato—without 
scrutiny and consideration. But 
modern writers on Grecian affairs 
run down the Sophists even more 
than Plato did, and take no notice 
of the admissions in their favour 
which he, though their opponent, 
is perpetually making. 

This is a very extensive subject, 
to which I hope to revert. 


x 2 
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social position tended to strange them, and which they 
would hardly have submitted to hear except from the lips 


of one whom they intellectually admired. In learning to 
talk, they were forced to learn more or less to think, and 
familiarised with the difference between truth and error: 
nor would an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelin 

in the great topics of morals and politics. Their thirst 
for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had 
thus, as far as it went, a moralising effect, though this was 


rarely their purpose in the pursuit. 1 


1X dissent entirely from the 
judgement of Dr. Thirlwall, who 
repeats what is the usual repre- 
sentation of Sokratés and the So- 
phists, depicting Alkibiadés as 
“ensnared by the Sophists,” while 
Sokratés is described as a good 
genius preserving him from their 
corruptions (Hist. of Greece, vol. 
iii. ch. xxiv. p. 812, 813, 314). I 
think him also mistaken when he 
distinguishes so pointedly Sokratés 
from the Sophists—when he des- 
cribes the Sophists as “pretenders 
to wisdom,”—as “a new school,” 
—as “teaching that there was 
no real difference between truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong,” 
&e, 

All the plausibility that there 
is in this representation arises 
from a confusion between the ori- 
ginal sense, and the modern sense, 
of the word Sophist; the latter 
seemingly first bestowed upon the 
word by Plato and Aristotle. In 
the common ancient acceptation of 
the word at Athens, it meant not 
@ school of persons professing com- 
mon doctrines — but a class of 
men bearing the same name, be- 
cause they derived their celebrity 
from analogous objects of study 
and common intellectual occupa- 
tion. The Sophists were men of 
similar calling and pursuits, partly 
speculative, partly professional; 
but they differed widely from each 
other, both in method and doctrine. 


(See for example Isokratés, cont. 
Sophistas, Orat. xiii.; Plato, Meno. 
p. 87 B.) Whoever made himself 
eminent in speculative pursuits, 
and communicated his opinions 
by public lecture, discussion, or 
conversation—was called aSophist, 
whatever might be the conclusions 
which he sought to expound or 
defend. The difference between 
taking money, and expounding 
gratuitously, on which Sokratés 
himself was so fond of dwelling 
(Xenophon. Memor. i. 6. 12), bas 
plainly no essential bearing on the 
case. When Atschinés the orator 
reminds the Dikasts, “Recollect 
that you Athenians put to death 
the Sophist Sokratés, because he 
was shown to have been the teacher 
of Kritias” (A°schin. cont. Timarch. 
c. 84, p. 74), he uses the word in 
its natural and true Athenian 
sense. He had no point to make 
against Sokratés, who had then 
been dead more than forty years 
—but he describes him by his pro- 
fession or occupation, just as he 
would have said, Hippokratés the 
physician, Pheidias the sculptor, 
&c. Dionysius of Halikarn. calls 
both Plato and Isokratés sophists 
(Ars Rhetor. De Compos. Verbo- 
rum, p. 208 BR.). The Nubes of 
Aristophanés, and the defences 
put forth by Plato and Xenophon, 
show that Sokratés was not only 
called by the name Sophist, but 
regarded just in the same light as 
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Alkibiadés, full of impulse and ambition of every kin 
enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers an 
lecturers to be found in Athens, that of Sokratés most of 


all and most frequently. The philosopher became great] 
attached to him, and doubtless lost no opportunity of 


incul- 


cating on him salutary lessons, as far as could be done 


that in which Dr. Thirlwall pre- 
sents to us what he calls “the new 
School of the Sophists"—as “a 
corruptor of youth, indifferent to 
truth or falsehood, right or wrong,” 
é&c. Bee a striking passage in the 
Politicus of Plato, c. 88, p. 299 B. 
Whoever thinks (as I think) that 
these accusations were falsely ad- 
vanced against Sokratés, will be 
earefal how he advances them 
against the general profession to 
which Sokratés belonged. 

That there were unprincipled 
and immoral men among the class 
of Sophists, (as there are and 
always have been among school- 
masters, professors, lawyers, &c., 
and all bodies of men,) I do not 
doubt; in what proportion, we 
cannot determine. But the extreme 
hardship of passing a sweeping 
condemnation on the great body 
of intellectual teachers at 
Athens, and canonising exclu- 
sively Sokratés and his followers 
—will be felt when we recollect, 
that the well-known Apologue, 
called the Choice of Hercules, was 
the work of the Sophist Prodikus, 
and his favourite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Memor. ii. 1. 21-84). 
To this day, that Apologue re- 
mains without a superior, for the 
impressive simplicity with which 
it presents one of the most im- 
portant points of view of moral 
obligation: and it has been em- 
bodied in a greater number of 
books of elementary morality than 
anything of Sokratés, Plato, or 
Xenophon. To treat the author 
of that Apologue, and the class 


to which he belonged, as teaching 
“that there was no roal difference 
between right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood,” é&o., is a criticism 
not in harmony with the just and 
liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwa)ll’s 
history. — 

I will add that Plato himself, 
in a very important passage of 
the Republic (vi. c. 6, 7. p. 492- 
498), refutesthe imputation against 
the Sophists of being specially the 
corruptors of youth. He represents 
them as inculcating upon their 
youthful pupils that morality which 
was received as true and just ix 
their age and society—nothing 
better, nothing worse. The grand 
corruptor (he says) is society it- 
self: the Sophists merely repeat 
the voice and judgement of s0- 
ciety. Without inquiring at pre- 
sent how far Plato or Sokratés 
were right in condemning the re- 
ceived morality of their country- 
men, I most fully accept his asser- 
tion that the great body of the 
contemporary professional, teach- 
ers taught what was considered 
good morality among the Athenian 
public: there were doubtless some 
who taught a better morality, 
others who taught a worse, And 
this may be said with equal truth 
of the great body of professional 
teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various 
causes to which he ascribes. the 
corruption of the character of Al- 
kibiadés—wealth, rank, personal 
beauty, flatterers, &0.; but he does 
not name the Sophists among them 
(Memorab. i. 3. 94, 25). 
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without disgusting the pride of a haughty and spoilt youth 
who was looking forward to the celebrity of public life. 
But unhappily his lessons never produced any serious 
effect, and ultimately became even distasteful to the pupil. 
The whole life of Alkibiadés attests how faintly the senti- 
ment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing in 
his mind—how much the ends which he pursued were dic- 
tated by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandisement. 
In the later part of life, Sokratés was marked out to public 
hatred by his enemies, as having been the teacher of Al- 
kibiadés and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust as to 
judge of the morality of the teacher by that of these two 
pupils, we should certainly rank him among the worst of 
the Athenian sophists. . 


At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at 
Conflicting Which it was permitted to look forward to an 
scuuments ascendent position in public life, Alkibiadés came 
towards forward with a reputation stained by private 
Alkibiadés enormities, and with a number of enemies crea- 
energy and ted by his insolent demeanour. But this did 
capacity. not hinder him from stepping into that position 
tion, fear, towhich his rank, connexions, andclub-partisans, 
jesloasye afforded him introduction; nor was he slow in 
which he displaying his extraordi energy, decision, 
inspires. —_ and capacity of command. ‘From the beginning 
to the end of his eventful political life, he showed a com- 
bination of boldness in design, resource in contrivance, and 
vigour in execution—not surpassed by any one of his con- 
temporary Greeks: and what distinguished him from all, 
was his extraordinary flexibility of character,! and con- 
summate power of adapting himself to new habits, new 
necessities, and new persons, whenever circumstances re- 
quired. Like Themistoklés—whom he resembled as well 
in ability and vigour as in want of public principle and in 
recklessness about means—Alkibiadés was essentially a 
man of action. Eloquence was in him a secondary quality 
subordinate to action; and though he possessed enough of 
it for his purposes, his speeches were distinguished only 
or pertinence of matter, often imperfectly expressed, at 


| 
Cornel. Nepos, Alcibiad. o. 1; 05 yap torobtwy Sei, torodtoc ety” 


Satyrus apud Atheneum i 
» xii. p. éyw, says Odysseus in the Philo- 
534° Plutarch. Alkibiad, o. 33. ; meats of Sophokles. ne 
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least according to the high standard of Athens.1 But his 
career affords a memorable example of splendid qualities 
both for action and command, ruined and turned into in- 
struments of mischief by the utter want of morality, public 
and private. A strong tide of individual hatred was thus 
roused against him, as well from meddling citizens whom 
‘he had insulted, as from rich men whom his ruinous osten- 
tation ontshone. For his exorbitant voluntary expenditure 
in the public festivals, transcending the largest measure of 
private fortune, satisfied discerning men that he would 
reimburse himself by plundering the public, and even, if 


opportunity offered, by overthrowing? the constitution to 
make himself master of the persons and properties of his 
fellow-citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem 


1 I follow the criticism which 
Plutarch cites from Theophrastus, 


seemingly discriminating and 


measured: much more trustworthy 
than the vague enlogy of Nepos, 
or even of Demosthenas (of course 
not from hisown knowledge), upon 
the eloquence of Alkibiadés (Plu. 
tarch, Alkib. c. 10); Plutarch, 
Reipubl. Gerend. Precept. c. 8. p. 
604. 

. Antisthen’s — companion and 
pupil of Sokratés and originator 
of what is called the Cynic philo- 
sophy—contemporary and person- 
ally acquainted with Alkibiadés 
—was full of admiration for his 
extreme personal beauty, and pro- 
nounced him to be strong, manly, 


and audacious—but unschooled— . 


eaexatdevtoy. His seandals about 
the lawless life of Alkibiadés, 
however, exceed what we cap 
reasonably admit, even from a 
contemporary (Antijsthenés ap. 
Atheneum, v. p. 220, xii. p. 534). 
Antisthen6s had composed a dia- 
logue, called Alkibiadés (Diog. 
Laért. vi, 15). 

See the collection of the Frag- 
menta Antisthenis (by A. G. Win- 
ekelmann, Zurich, 1842, p. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day— 
Eupolis, Aristopbanés, Pherekra- 


tés, and others—seem to have been 
abundant in their jests and libels 
against the exceases of Alkibiadés, 
real or supposed. There was a 
tale, untrne, but current in comic 
tradition, that Alkibiadés, who 
was not a man to suffer himself 
to be insulted with impunity, had 
drowned Eupolis in the sea, in 
revenge, for his comedy of the 
Baptw. See Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Gre, Enpolidis Barta: and Kodaxsc 


(wool. ii. p. 447-494) and Aristopha- 


nés Tpiparyjs, p. 1166: also Mei- 
neke’s first volume, Histaria Cri- 
tica Comicc. Gree. p. 124-186; and 
the Dissertat. xix. in Buttmann’s 
Mythologus, on the Bapte and the 
Cotyttia. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 15. Compare Plu- 
tarch, Reip. Ger. Prec. c. ¢. p. 800. 
The sketch which Plato draws (in 
the first three chapters of the ninth 
Book of the Republic) of the ci- 
tizen who erects himself into a 
despot and enslaves his fellow- 
citizens—exactly sujts the char- 
acter of Alkibiadés. See also the 
same treatise, vi. 68. p. 491-494, 
and the preface of Schleiarmacher 
to his German translation of the 
Platonic dialogue called Alkibia- 
dés the first. 
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to any one; and sooner or later, among a public like that | 
of Athens, so much accumulated odium and suspicion was 
sure to brings pablic man to ruin, in spite of the strongest 
admiration for his capacity. He was always the object of 
very conflicting sentiments: “the Athenians desired him, 
hated him, but still wished to have him,”—was said in the 
latter years of his life by a contemporary poet—while we 
find also another pithy precept delivered in regard to him 
—“You ought not to keep a lion’s whelp in your city at 
all; but if you choose to keep him, you must submit your- 
self to his behaviour.”! Athens had to feel the force of 
his energy, a8 an exile and enemy; but the great harm 
which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser—awaken- 
ing in his countrymen the same thirst for showy, rapa- 
cious, uncertain perilous aggrandisement which dictated 
his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiadés now for the first time, “I have 
B.0, 420. somewhat anticipated on future chapters, in 
Alkibiadés order to present a general idea of his character, 
tries ta” hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment 
ancient,but which we have now reached (March, 420 3.c.) 
interrupted the lion’s whelp was yet young, and had neither 
of bis an: acquired his entire strength, nor disclosed his 
tooo. full-grown claws. 3 : 
demon, as e began to put himself forward as a party 
proxen —_Jeader, seemingly not long before the peace of 
Nikias. The political traditions hereditary in his family, 
as in that of his relation Periklés, were democratical: his 
grandfather Alkibiadés had been vehement in his opposition 
to the Peisistratids, and had even afterwards publicly re- 
nounced an established connexion of hospitality with the 
Lacedemonian government, from strong antipathy to them 
on political grounds. But Alkibiadés himself, in com- 
mencing political life, departed from this family tradition, 
and presented himself as a partisan of oligarchical and 
philo-Laconian sentiment—doubtless far more consonant 
to his natural temper than the democratical. He thus 
started in the same general party with Nikias, and with 
Thessalus son of Kimén, who afterwards became his bitter 
opponents. And it was in part probably to put himself 
on a par with them, that he took the marked step of trying 


1 Aristophan. Rane, 1446-1458; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, o. 16; Plu- 
tarch, Nikias, c. 9. . 
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to revive the ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, 
which his grandfather had broken off.! 
To promote this object, he displayed peculiar soli- 
citude for the good treatment of the g 
during their detention at Athens. Many of rn. 
them being of high family at Sparta, he natur- Spartans 
ally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as reject his 
upon the favourable sympathies of their coun- he turns 
trymen, whenever they should be restored. He against Te 
advocated both the peace and the alliance with politics, 


Sparta, and the restoration of her captives. 224° 


thelr 
Indeed’ he not only advocated these measures, enemy at 


but tendered his services, and was eager to be “t2e"* 
employed, as the agent of Sparta, for carrying them through 
at Athens. From such selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, 


-and especially from the expectation of acquiring, through 


the agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenus 
of Sparta—Alkibiadés thus became a partisan of the blind 
and gratuitous philo-Laconian concessions of Nikias. But 
the captives ontheir return were either unable, or unwilling, 
to carry the point which he wished; while the authorities 
at Sparta rejected all his advances—not without a con- 
temptuous sneer at the idea of confiding important political 
interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for ostenta- 
tion, profliyacy, and insolence. That the Spartans should 
thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their extreme 
reverence both for old age and for strict discipline. They 
naturally preferred Nikias and Lachés, whose prudence 
would commend, if it did not originally su 
mistrust of the new claimant. Nor had Alkibiadés yet 
shown the mighty movement of which he was capable. But 
this contemptuous refusal from the Spartans stung him so 
to the quick, that, making an entire revolution in his 

olitical course,2 he immediately threw himself into anti- 
Taconian politics with an energy and ability which he was 
not before known to possess. : 


partan captives, — 


est, their . 


3 Thucyd. v. 48, vi. 90; Isokratés, 
De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 352. sect, 27-80. 

Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14) care- 
lessly represents Alkibiadés as 
being actually proxenus of Sparta 
at Athens, 

2 Thucyd. v. 43. 03 péveor adda 
ual Ppov7jpate Prroverxwy Fvavtrovto, 


Sct AaxeSarpdvios Sta Nixlov xak 
Aayntos Expatay tae onov8ac, abtov 
Bia thy vedtyta breprddvees xal zard 
Thy nakarav npokeviay xote ovcay od 
TipyoavTEs, Fy Tov nawnou anerndve 
tog abTtbe tObS ex THE vASOV adtTmy 
alypadkwroug Oepanedwy Stevosito 
avavsweacbare ITavraydOdy te 
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The moment was favourable, since the recent death 
He tries to of Kleon, for a new political leader to espouse 
bring ont this side; and was rendered still more favour- 
ciliance able by the conduct of the Lacedsmonians. 
with Argos. Month after month passed, remonstrance after 
remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the restitutions 
prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been 
accomplished. Alkibiadés had therefore ample pretext 
for altering his tone respecting the Spartans—and for 
denouncing them as deceivers who had broken their solemn 
oaths, abusing the generous confidence of Athens, Under 
his present antipathies, his attention naturally turned to 
Argos, in which city he possessed some powerful friends 
and family guests. The condition of that city, disengaged 
by the expiration of the peace with Sparta, opened a pos- 
sibility of connexion with Athens—a policy now strongly 
recommended by Alkibiadés, who insisted that Sparta was 
playing false with the Athenians, merely in order to keep 
their hands tied until she had attacked and put down 
separately. This particular argument had less force when 
it was seen that Argos acquired new and powerful allies— 
Mantineia, Elis, and Cormth; but on the other hand, such 
acquisition rendered Argos positively more valuable as an 
ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards 
Argos, but the growing wrath against Sparta, which fur- 
thered the philo-Argeian plans of Alkibiadés. And when 
the Lacedemonian envoy Andromedés arrived at Athens 
from Bootia, tendering to the Athenians the mere ruins 
of Panaktum in exchange for Pylus,—when it farther 
became known that the Spartans had already concluded a 
special alliance with the Bootians without consulting 

thens—the unmeasured expression of displeasure in the 
Athenian Ekklesia showed Alkibiadés that the time was 
now come for bringing on a substantive decision. While 
he lent his own voice to strengthen the discontent against 
Sparta, he at the same time despatched a private intimation 
to his correspondents at Argos, exhorting them, under 
assurances of success and promise of his own strenuous aid, 
to send without delay an embassy to Athens in con- 
junction with the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting 


vopiCwy éghaccotacbat 16 ts npwrov aytsixey, de. 
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to be admitted as Athenian allies. 
ceived this intimation at the very moment when 
their citizens Eustrophus and Aison were nego- 
tiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace; 
having been sent thither under great uneasiness 
lest Argos should be left without allies, to con- 
tend single-handed against the Lacedemonians. 
But no sooner was the unexpected chance held 
out to them of alliance with Athens—a former 
friend, a democracy like their own, an imperial 
state at sea, yet not interfering with their own 

rimacy in 
Eustrophus and 
the embassy advised. 
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The Argeians re- 


He induces 
the Argei- 
ans to send 
envoys to 
Athens— 
the Argei- 
ans eagerly 
embrace 
this open- 
ing, and 
drop their 
negotia- 
tions with 
Sparta. 


eloponnesus—than they became careless of 
son, and despatched forthwith to Athens 
It was a joint embassy, 


Argeian, 


Eleian and Mantineian.! The alliance between these three 
cities had already been rendered more intimate, by a second 
treaty concluded since that treaty to which Corinth was a 
party—though Corinth had refused all concern in the 


second.2 


But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the 
harsh repulse of their envoy Andromedés, and probably 


warned 


y reports from Nikias and their other Athenian 


friends of the crisis impending respecting alliance between 
Athens and Argos. Accordingly they sent off without a 
moment’s delay three citizens extremely popular at Athens? 
—Philocharidas, Leon and Endius; with full powers to 


settle all matters of difference. The envoys 
were instructed to deprecate all alliance of 
Athens with Argos—to explain that the alliance 
of Sparta with Bootia had been concluded 
without any purpose or possibility of evil to 
Athens—and at the same time to renew the 
demand that Pylus should be restored to them 
in exchange for the demolished Panaktum. Such 
was still the confidence of the Lacedemonians 
in the strength of assent at Athens, that they 


Embassy of 
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did not yet despair of obtaining an affirmative, even to this 
very unequal proposition. And when the three envoys, 
ander the introduction and advice of Nikias, had their. first 
interview with the Athenian senate, preparatory to an 


4 Thucyd. v. 48. 
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audience before the public assembly,—the impression 
which they made, on stating that they came with full 
owers of settlement, was highly favourable. It was in- 
eed so favourable, that Alkibiadés became alarmed lest, 
if they made the same statement in the public assembly, 
holding out the prospect of some trifling concessions, the 
philo-Laconian party might determine public feeling to 
accept a compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance 
with Argos. | 
To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to 
a singular manwuvre. One of the Lacedzmonian envoys, 
iindius, was his private guest, by an ancient and particular 
Trick by intimacy subsisting between their two families. ! 
which Alki- This probably assisted in procuring for him a 
iadés ° 5: . 
cheats ang secret interview with the envoys, and enabled 
disgraces, him to address them with greater effect, on the 
and bafiz, aay before the meeting. of the public assembly, 
the Lace- and without the knowledge of Nikias. He 
nroject._~—s accosted them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, 
Indigna- anxious that their proposition should succeed; 
tion of the but he intimated that they would find the public 
against assembly turbulent and angry, very different 
Bparta. from the tranquil demeanour of the senate: so 
that if they proclaimed themselves to have come with full 
powers of settlement, the people would burst out with fury, 
to act upon their fears and bully them into extravagant con- 
cessions. He therefore strongly urged them.to declare 
that they had come, not with any full powers of settlement, 
but merely to explain, discuss, and report: the people would 
then find that they could gain nothing by intimidation— 
explanations would be heard, and disputed points be dis» 
cussed with temper—while he (Alkibiadés) would speak 
emphatically in their favour. He would advise, and felt 
confident that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore | 
Pylus—a step which his opposition had hitherto been the 
chief means of preventing. He gave them his solemn 
pled e—confirmed by an oath, according to Plutarch— 
that he would adopt this conduct, if they would act upon 
his counsel.2 The envoys were much struck with the 


‘ Thucyd. vill. 6, adtrote Sodc, Av ph dpolophemory 
* Thucyd. v. 45. Mnxavatar 64 ty tH Syuw adtoxpatopsc Frerv, 
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apparent sagacity of these suggestions,! and still more 
delighted to find that the man from whom they anticipated 
the most formidable opposition was prepared to speak in 
their favour. His language obtained with them, probably, 
the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch as he 
had volunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before; and he appeared now 
to be simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the 
support of Nikias and his party, under all circumstances: 
if, by complying with the recommendation of Alkibiadés, 
they could gain his strenuous advocacy and influence also, 
the fancied that their cause was sure of success. Accord- 
ingly, they agreed to act upon his suggestion, not only 
without consulting, but without even warning, Nikias— 
which was exactly what Alkibiadés desired, and had prob- 
ably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys 
were introduced; upon which Alkibiadés himself, in a tone 
of peculiar mildness, put the question to them, upon what 
footing they came?? what powers they brought with them ? 
They immediately declared that they had brought no full 
powers for treating and settlement, bat only came to ex- 
plain and discuss. Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
with which their declaration was heard. The senators 
present, to whom these envoys a day or two before had 
publicly declared the distinct contrary; the assembled 
people, who, made aware of that previous affirmation, had. 
come prepared to hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their 
lips; lastly, most of all, Nikias himself-—their ‘confidential. 
agent and probably their host at Athens—who had doubt- 
less announced them as plenipotentiaries, and concerted 
with them the management of their case before the as- 
sembly—all were alike astounded, and none knew what to 
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make of the words just heard. But the indignation of the 
people equalled their astonishment. There was an un- 
animous burst of wrath against the standing faithlessness 
and duplicity of Lacedssmonians; never saying the same 
thing two days together. To crown the whole, Alkibiadés 
himself affected to share all the surprise of the multitude, 
and was even the loudest of them all in invectives against 
the envoys; denouncing Lacedwmonian perfidy and evil 
designs in language far more bitter than he had ever 
employed before. Nor was this all:1 he took advantage of 
the vehement acclamation which welcomed his invectives to 
propose that the Argeian envoys should be called in and the 
alliance with Argos concluded forthwith. And this would 
certainly have been done, if a remarkable phenomenon— 
an earthquake—had not occurred to prevent it; causing 
the assembly to be adjourned to the next day, pursuant 
to a religious scruple then recognised as paramount. 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main cir- 
cumstances from Thucydidés. It illustrates forcibly that 
unprincipled character which will be found to attach to 
Alkibiadds through life, and presents indeed an unblushing 
combination of impudence and fraud, which we cannot 
better describe than by saying that it is exactly in the vein 
of Fielding’s Jonathan ild. In depicting Kleon and 
Hyperbolus, historians vie with each other in strong 
language to mark the impudence which is said to have 
been their peculiar characteristic. Now we have no par- 
ticular facts before us to measure the amount of truth in 
this, though as a general charge it is sufficiently credible. 
But we may affirm, with full assurance, that none of the 
much-decried demagogues of Athens—not one of those 
sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other 
commodities, upon whom Aristophanés heaps so many 
excellent jokes—ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the 
impudence of this descendant of #akus and Zeus in his 
manner of over-reaching and disgracing the Lacedemonian 
envoys. These latter, it must be added, display a care- 
lessness of public faith and consistency—a facility in 


' Thucyd. v. 45. Ob "AOyvator oav edfdc napayayeiv tobe Apzei- 
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publicly unsaying what they have just before publicly said 
—and a treachery towards their own confidential agent— 
which is truly surprising, and goes far to justify the 
general charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged 
against the Lacedemonian character.! : 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens 
immediately : but this opportune earthquake 
gave Nikias a few hours to recover from his St" 
unexpected overthrow. In the assembly of the the ss- 
next day, he still contended that the friendship ,ena him- 
of Sparta was preferable to that of Argos, and *elf and 
insisted on the prudence of postponing all con- envoys to 
summation of engagement with the latter until Sperte in 
the real intentions of Sparta, now so contra- cicar up the 
dictory and inexplicable, should be made clear. ¢mbarrass- 
He contended that the position of Athens, in 
regard tothe peace and alliance, was that of superior honour 
and advantage—the position of Sparta, one of compara- 
tive disgrace: Athens had thus a greater interest than 
Sparta in maintaining what had been concluded. But he 
at the same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her inten- . 
tions, and he requested the people to send himself with 
some other colleagues to demand it. The Lacedzemonians 
should be apprised that Argeian envoys were already pre- 
sent in Athens with propositions, and that the Athenians 
might already have concluded this alliance, if they could 
have permitted themselves to do wrong to the existing 
alliance with Sparta. But the Lacedemonians, if their in- 
tentions were honourable, must show it forthwith—1. By 
restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but standing. 2. By 
restoring Amphipolis also. 3. By renouncing their special 
alliance with the Boeotians, unless the Boootians on their 
side chose to become parties to the peace with Athens.? 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recom- 
mendation of Nikias, invested him with the com> pinure of 
mission which he required ; aremarkable proof, the embassy 
after the overpowering defeat of the preceding %, gparta— 
day, how strong was the hold which he still Athens con- 
retained upon them, and howsincere their desire sniance 
to keep on the best terms with Sparta. This with Argos, 
was @ last chance granted to Nikias and his Elis, and 


1 Euripid. Andromach. 445-455; Herodot. ix. 54; Thucyd. iv. 50. 
2 Thucevd. v. 46. 
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policy—a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked 
of Sparta was just—but it forced him to bring matters to 
a decisive issue with her, and shut out all further evasion. 
His mission to Sparta failed altogether: the influence of 
Kleobfilus and Xenarés, the anti-Athenian Ephors, was 
found predominant, so that not one of his demands was 
complied with. And even when he formally announced ' 
that unless Sparta renounced her special alliance with the 
Beotians or compelled the Becotians to accept the peace 
with Athens, the Athenians would immediately contract 
alliance with Argos—the menace produced no effect. He 
could only obtain, and that too as a personal favour to him- 
eelf, that the oathsas they stood should be formally renewed; 
an empty concession, which covered but faintly the humi- 
liation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian assembly 
listened to his report with strong indignation against the 
Lacedzmonians, and with marked displeasure even against 
himself, as the great author and voucher of this unperformed 
treaty ; while Alkibiadés was permitted to introduce the 
envoys(already at hand in the city) from Argos, Mantineia, 
and Elis, with whom a pact was at once concluded.? 

The words of this convention, which Thucydidés gives 
- us doubtless from the record on the public column, comprise 

two engagements—one for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, 
Conditions  22V@ concluded a treaty of peace by sea and by 
of this con. land, without fraud or mischief, each for them- 
vention and selves and for the alliesover whom each exercise 

empire.? [The express terms in which these 

states announce themselves as imperial states and their 
allies as dependencies, deserve notice. No such words 
appear in the treaty between Athens and Lacedemon. I 
have already mentioned that the main ground of dis- 
content on the part of Mantineia and Elis towards Sparta, 
was connected with their imperial power.]}  - _ 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other 
for purpose of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, 
shall be allies with each other for one hundred years. If 
any enemy shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities 


1 Thucyd. v. 48; Plutarch, Nikias, 
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shall lend the most vigorous aid in their power at the in- 
vitation of Athens. Should the forces of the invading city 
damage Attica and then retire, the three will proclaim that 
city their enemy and attack it; neither of the four shall in 
that case suspend the war, without consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athens, in 
case Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant 
passage to troops through their own territory or the terri- 
tory of allies over whom they may at the time be exer- 
cising command, either by land or sea, unless upon joint 
resolution. ! 

In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent 
under this treaty, the city sending shall furnish their main- 
tenance for the space of thirty days, from the day of their 
entrance upon the territory of the city requiring. Should 
their services be needed “hor a longer period, the city re- 
quaing shall furnish their maintenance, at the rate of three 

ginwan oboli for each hoplite, light-armed or archer, and 
of one Auginean drachma or six oboli for each horseman, 
per day. The city requiring shall possess the command, so 
long as the service required shall be in her territory. But 
if any expedition shall be undertaken by joint resolution, 
then the command shall be shared equally between all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of thenew alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths—by whom? where? 
when? in what words? how often? they were to be taken. 
Athens was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies; 
but Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, 
were to swear by separate cities. The oaths were to be 
renewed every four years; by Athens, within thirty days 
before each Olympic festival, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, 
by these three cities, at Athens, ten days before each festival 
of the greater Panatheneza. “The words of the treaty of 
peace and alliance, and the oaths sworn, shall be engraven 
on stone columns, and put up in the temples of each of the 
four cities—and also upon a brazen column, to be put up by 

joint cost, at Olympia, for the festival now approaching.” 
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“The four cities may by joint consent make any change 
they please in the provisions of this treaty, without vio- 
lating their oaths.” 1 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater 
Compli- degree of complication into the grouping and 
cated rela. association of the Grecian cities than ha ever 
Hongsmong before been known. The ancient Spartan con- 
atates as to federacy, and the Athenian empire, still sub- 
treaty and sisted. A peace had been concluded between 

"them, ratified by the formal vote of the majority 
of the confederates, yet not accepted by several of the 
minority. Not merely peace, but also special alliance had 
been concluded between Athens and Sparta; and a special 
alliance between Sparta and Bootia. Corinth, member of 
the Spartan confederacy, was also member of a defensive 
alliance with Argos, Mantineia, and Elis; which three 
states had concluded a more intimate alliance, first with 
each other (without Corinth), and now recently with 
Athens. Yet both Athens and Sparta still retained the 
alliance? concluded between themselves, without formal 
rupture on either side, though Athens still complained 
that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations what- 
ever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens 
and Beotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days’ 
notice. Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in 
spite of repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join 
the new alliance of Athens with Argos: so that no relations 
subsisted between Corinth and Athens; while the Corinth- 
ians began, though faintly, to resume their former tendencies 
towards Sparta.3 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which 

articulars have just been given, was concluded not long 
before the Olympic festival of the 90th Olympiad or 420 
B. c.; the festival being about the beginning of July, the 
treaty might be in May.4 That festival was memorable, 
Olympic 0D more than one ground. It was the first 
festival of which had been celebrated since the conclusion 
Olympiad— Of the peace, the leading clause of which had 
July: a. its DeeD_ expressly introduced to guarantee to all 
memorable Greeks free access to the great Panhellenic 
character. temples, with liberty of sacrificmg, consulting 


1 Thucyd. v. 47, * Thucyd. v. 48-50. 
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the oracle, and witnessing the matches. For the last eleven 
years, including two Olympic festivals, Atheng herself, 
and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
been excluded from sending their solemn legations or 
Theories, and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic 
games.t Now that such exclusion was removed, and that 
the Eleian heralds (who came to announce the approaching 
games and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica,—the visit of the Athenians was 
felt both by themselves and by others as a novelty. No 
small curiosity was entertained to see what figure the 
Theory of Athens would make as to show and splendour. 
Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, that Athens 
had been so much impoverished by the war, as to be 
prevented from appearing with appropriate magnificence 
at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 
Alkibiadés took pride in silencing these surmises, as 
well as in glorifying his own name and person, 
by a display more imposing than had ever been 
previously beheld. He had already distinguished 
himself in the local festivals and liturgies of 
Athens by an ostentation surpassing Athenian 
rivals: but he now felt himself standing for- 
ward as the champion and leader of Athens be- 
fore Greece... He had discredited his political 
rival Nikias, given a new direction to the poli- 
tics of Athens by the Argeian alliance, and was 
about to commence a series of intra-Pelopon- 
nesian operations against the Lacedemonians. 
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On all 


StTHAHY yorxiv xowy 'Odoprtore 
tote vuvi (Thucyd. v. 47)—words 
of the treaty. 

2 Dorieus of Rhodes was victor 
in the Pankration, both in Olymp. 
88 and 89 (428-424 B.0.). Rhodes 
was included among the tributary 
allies of Athens. But the athletes 
who came to contend were pri- 
vileged and (as it were) sacred 
persons, who were never molested 
or hindered from coming to the 
festival, if they chose to come, 
under any state of war. Their in- 
violability was never disturbed 
even down to the harsh proceeding 


of Aratus (Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28), 

But this does not prove that_ 
Rhodian visitors generally, or a 
Rhodian Thedéry, could have come 
to Olympia between 481-421 in 
safety. 

From the presence of individuals, 
even as spectators, little can be 
inferred ; because even at this very 
Olympic festival of 420 B.o., Lichas 
the Spartan was present as a spec- 
tator—though all Lacedemonians 
were formally excluded by pro- 
clamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. 
v. 50). 
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these grounds he determined that his first appearance on 
the plain of Olympia should impose upon all beholders. 
The Athenian Theory, of which he was a member, was set 
out with first-rate splendour, and with the amplest show 
of golden ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and 
rocession.t But when the chariot-races came on, Alki- 
pindés himself appeared as competitor at his own cost— 
not merely with one well-equipped chariot and four, which 
the richest Greeks had hitherto counted as an extraordinary 
ersonal glory, but with the prodigious number of seven 
y etinct chariots, each with a team of four horses. And so 
superior was their quality, that one of his chariots gained 
& first prize, and another a second prize, so that Alkibiadés 
was twice crowned with sprigs of the sacred olive-tree, 
and twice proclaimed by the herald. Another of his seven 
chariots also came in fourth: but no crown or proclamation 
Ct seems) was awarded to any after the second in order. 
e must recollect that he had competitors from all parts 
of Greece to contend against—not merely private men, but 
even despots and governments. Nor was this all. The 
tent which the Athenian Theérs provided for their coun- 
trymen visitors to the games, was handsomely adorned; 
but a separate tent which Alkibiadés himself provided for 
a public banquet to celebrate his triumph, together with 
the banquet itself, was set forth on a scale still more 
stately and expensive. The rich allies of Athens—Ephesus, 
Chios, and Lesbos—are said to have lent him their aid in 
enhancing this display. It is highly probable that they 
would be glad to cultivate his favour, as he had now be- 
come one of the first men in Athens, and was in an ascendent 
course. But we must farther recollect that they, as well 
as Athens, had been excluded from the Olympic festival, 
so that their own feelings on first returning might well 
prompt them to take a genuine interest in this imposing 
re-appearance of the [onic race at the common sanctuary 
of Hellas. | 
Five years afterwards, on an important discussion 
which will be hereafter described, Alkibiadés maintained 
ublicly before the Athenian assembly that his unparalleled 
lympic display had produced an effect upon the Grecian 
1 Of the taste and elegance with generally every othercity in Greece. 
which these exhibitions were usual- see a remarkable testimony in Xe- 
ly got up in Athens, surpassing nophon, Memorabil. iii. 8 12, 
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mind highly beneficial to Athens;! dissipating the suspi- 
cions entertained that she was ruined by the war, and 


1 Thucyd. vi. 16. Ot yap"EdAnvec 
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The full force of this grandiose 
display cannot be felt unless we 
bring to our minds the special 
position both of Athens and the 
Athenian allies towards Olympia 
—and of Alkibiadés himself to- 
wards Athens, Argos, and the rest 
of Greece—in the first half of the 
year 420 8.0. 

Alkibiadés obtained from Euri- 
pidés the honour of an epinikian 
ode, or song of triumph, to cele- 
brate this event; of which a few 
lines are preserved by Plutarch 
(Alkib. co. 11). It is curious that 
the poet alleges Alkibiadaés to have 
been first, second, and third, in 
the coyrse; while Alkibiadés him- 
self, more modest and doubtless 
more exact, pretends only to first 
second, and fourth. Euripidés in- 
forms us that Alkibiadés was 
crowned twice and proclaimed 
twice—dic atepféve’ traia xdpuxe 
Boavy napadovvar. Reiske, Coray and 
Schafer, have thought it right to 
alter this word dic to tpic, without 
any authority—which completely 
alters the asserted fact. Sintenis 
in his edition of Plutarch has 
properly restored the word dtc. 

How long the recollection of this 
famous Olympic festival remained 
in the Athenian public mind, is 
attested partly by the Oratio de 
Bigis of Isokratés, composed in 
defence of the son of Alkibiadés 
at least twenty-five years after- 


wards, perhaps more. Isokratés 
repeats the loose assertion of Euri- 
pidés, xpwtoc, Sedtepoc, and tpltoc 
(Or. xvi. p. 858. sect. 40). The 
spurious Oration called that of 
Andokidés against Alkibiadés also 
preserves many of the current 
tales, some of which I have ad- 
mitted into the text, because I 
think them probable in themselves, 
and because that oration itself may 
reasonably be believed to be a 
composition of the middle of the 
fourth century B.o, That oration 
sets forth all the proceedings of 
Alkibiadés in a very invidious tem- 
per and with palpable exaggera- 
tion. The story of Alkibiadés 
having robbed an Athenian named 
Diomédés of a fine chariot, appears 


to be a sort of variation on the- 


story about Tisias, which figures 
in the oration of Isokratés—see 
Andokid. cont. Alkib. seot. 26: 
possibly Alkibiadés may have left 
one of the teams not paid for. The 
aid lent to Alkibiadés by the 
Chians, Ephesians, &c., as described 
in that oration, is likely to be 
substantially true, and may easily 
be explained. Compare Athene. 
i. p. 3. 

Our information about the ar- 
rangements of the chariot-racing 
at Olympia is very imperfect. We 
do not distinctly know how the 
seven chariots of Alkibiadés ran 
—in how many races—for all the 
seven could not (in my judgement) 
have run in one and the same race. 
There must have been many other 
chariots to run, belonging to other 
competitors: and it seoms difficult 
to believe that ever a greater nume 
ber than ten can have run in the 
same race, since the course in- 
volved going twelve times round 
the goal (Pindar, Ol. iii. 88; vi. 
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establishing beyond dispute her vast wealth and power. 


He was doubtless right to a 


78). Ten competing chariots run 
in the race described by Sophoklés 
(Electr. 708), and if we could 
venture to construe strictly the 
expression of the poet—déxatoyv 
&xxAnp@v byov—it would seem 
that ten was the extreme number 
permitted to run. Even so great 
@ number as ten was replete with 
danger to the persons engaged, as 
may be seen by reading the descrip- 
tion in Sophoklés (compare De- 
‘mosth. "Epwt. Ady. p. 1410), who 
refers indeed to a Pythian, and not 
‘an Qlympic solemnity: but the 
main circumstances must have been 
‘common to both—and we know 
that the twelve turns (Swoexdyvape- 
tov—Swdexddpopov) were common to 
both (Pindar, Pyth. v. 81). 

. Alkibiadés was not the only per- 
son who gained a chariot-victory 
at this 90th Olympiad, 420 3.0.— 
Lichas the Lacedemonian also 
gained one (Thucyd. v. 50), though 
the chariot was obliged to be en- 
tered in another name, since the 
Lacedemonians were interdicted 
from attendance, 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 816) says, “We 
are not aware that the Olympiad 
(in which these chariot-victories of 
Alkibiadés were gained) can be 
distinctly fixed. But it was prob- 
ably Olymp. 89, B.0. 424.” 

In my judgement, both Olymp. 
88 (B.0. 428) and Olymp. 89 (B.0, 424) 
are excluded from the possible 
supposition, by the fact that the 
general war was raging at both 
periods. To suppose that in the 
midst of the summer of these two 
fighting years, there was an Olym- 
pic truce for a month, allowing 
Athens and her allies to send 
thither their solemn legations, their 
chariots for competition, and their 


considerable extent; though 


numerous individual visitors—ap- 
pears to me contrary to all prob- 
ability. The Olympic month of 
B.0, 424 would occur just about the 
time when EBrasidas was at the 
Isthmus levying troops for his in- 
tended expedition to Thrace, and 
when he rescued Megara from the 
Athenian attack. This would not 
be a very quiet time for the peace- 
able Athenian visitors, with the 
costly display of gold and silver 
plate and the ostentatious Thedry, 
to pags by, on its way to Olympia. 
During the time when the Spartans 
occupied Dekeleia, the solemn pro- 
cessions of communicants at the 
Eleusinian mysteries could never 
march along the Sacred Way from 
Athens to Eleusis. Xon. Hell. i. 
4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very 
first article both of the Truce, for 
one year, and of the Peace of Ni- 
kiase—expressly stipulate for liberty 
to all,to attend the common tem- 
ples and festivals. The first of 
the two relates to Delphi ex- 
pressly: the second is general; and 
embraces Olympia as well as 
Delphi. If the Athenians had vi- 
sited Olympia in 428 or 424 B.0o., 
without impediment, these stipu- 
lations in the treaties would have 
no purpose nor meaning. But the 
fact of their standing in the front 
of the treaty, proves that they 
were looked upon as of much in- 
terest and importance. 

I hape placed the Olympic fest- 
ival wherein Alkibiad8s con- 
tended with his seven chariots, in 
420 38.C., in the peace, but im- 
mediately after the war. No other 
festival appears to me at all suit- 
able. 

Dr. Thirlwall farther assumes, 
as a matter of course, that there 
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not sufficient to repel the charge from himself (which it 
was his purpose .to do) both of overweening personal 
vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which he would 
be compelled to try and overtake by peculation or violence 
at the public cost. All the unfavourable impressions 
suggested to prudent Athenians by his previous life, were 
aggravated by such a stupendous display; much more, of 
course, the jealousy and. hatred of personal competitors. 
And this feeling was not the less real, though as a political 
man he was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly 
distinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and those 
connected with them, it was marked by a farther novelty 

et more striking—the exclusion of the Lacedsmonians. 
Such exclusion was the consequence of the new political 


‘interests of the Eleians, combined with their 
increased consciousness of force arising out of 
the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and 
Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that 
since the peace with Athens, the Lacedwmo- 
nians acting as arbitrators in the case of Lepreum, 
which the Eleians claimed as their dependency, 
had declared it to be autonomous and had sent 
a body of troops to defend it. 
Eleians had recently renewed their attacks upon 


was only one chariot-race at this 
Olympic festival—that all the seven 
chariots of Alkibiadés ran in this 
one race—and that in the festival 
of 420 8.c., Lichas gained the prize: 
thusimplying that Alkibiadéscould 
not have gained the prize at the 
same festival. 

Iam not aware that there is any 
evidence to prove either of these 
three propositions. To me they all 
appear improbable. 

We know from Pausanias (vi. 18, 
2) that even in the case of the 
Stadiodromi or runners who con- 
tended in the stadium, all were 
not brought out in one race. They 
were distributed into sets or batch- 
es, of what number we know 
mot. Each set ran its own heat, 
and the victors in each then com- 
peted with each other in a fresh 


The Eleians 
exclude the 
Spartan 
sacred lega- 
tion from 
this 
Olympic 
festival, in 
conse- 
quence of 
alleged vio- 
lation ofthe 
Olympic 
truce. 


Probably the 


heat; so that the victor who gained 
the grand final prize was sure to 
have won two heats. 

Now ifthis practice was adopted 
with the foot-runner, much more 
would it be likely to be adopted 
with the chariot-racers in case 
many chariots were brought to 
the same festival. The danger 
would be lessened, the sport would 
be increased, and the glory of the 
competitors enhanced. The Olym. 
pic festival lasted five days, a 
long time to provide amusement 
for so vast a crowd of spectators. 
Alkibiadés and Lichas may there- 
fore both have gained chariot-vic- 
tories atthe same festival: of course 
only one of them can have gained 
the grand final prize—and which 
of the two that was, it is impose 
sible to say. ) 
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the district, since the junction with their new allies; for 
the Lacedemonians had detached thither a fresh body 
of 1000 hoplites immediately prior to the Olympic 
festival. Out of the mission of this fresh detachment the 
sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians were privileged 
administrators of the festival, regulating the details of the 
ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by heralds the 
commencement of the Olympic truce, during which all vio- 
lation of the Eleian territory by an armed force was a sin 
ainst the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
ed that the Lacedemonians had sent the 1000 hoplites 


_into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called Phyrkus, 


both Eleian possessions—after the proclamation of the 
truce. They accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine 
prescribed by the “Olympian law,” of two minw for each 
man—2000 mine in all; a part to Zeus Olympius, s part 
to the Eleians themselves. During the interval between 
the proclamation of the truce and the commencement of 
the festival, the Lacedemonians sent to remonstrate 
against this fine, which they alleged to have been unjustly 
imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet proclaimed 
the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached Lepreum. 
The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that time 
been proclaimed among themselves (for they always pro- 
claimed it first at home, before their heralds crossed the 
borders), so that they were interdicted from all military 
operations; of which the Lacedemonian hoplites had 
taken advantage to commit their last aggressions. To 
which the Lacedemonians rejoined, that the behaviour 
of the Eleians themselves contradicted their own alle- 
gation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to Sparta 
to proclaim the truce after they knew of the send- 
ing of the hoplites—thus showing that they did not con- 
sider the truce to have been already violated. The Lace- 
demonians added, that after the herald. reached Sparta, 
they had taken no farther military measures. How the 
truth stood in this disputed question, we have no means 
of deciding. But the Eleians rejected the explanation, though 
offering, if the Lacedsemonians would restore to them Le- 
reum, to forego such part of the fine as would accrue to 
hemselves, and to pay out of their own treasury on behalf 
of the Lacedwmonians the portion which belonged to the 
god. This new proposition being alike refused, was again 
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modified by the Eleians. They intimated that they would 
be satisfied if the Lacedsmonians, instead of paymg the 
fine at once, would publicly on the altar at Giympia, in 
presence of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to pay it 
at a future date. But the Lacedsmonians would not listen 
to the proposition either of payment or of promise. : Ac- 
cordingly the Eleians, as judges under the Olympic law, 
interdicted them from the temple of Olympic Zeus, from 
the privilege of sacrificing there, and from attendance and 
competition at the games; that is, from attendance in the 
form of the sacred legation called Thedry, occupying a 
formal and recognised place at the solemnity. 1 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single ex- 
ception of Lepreum) were present by their ,.. sent 
Thedries? as well as by individual spectators, 80 at the fes- 
the Spartan Thedry “shone by its absence” in a tival lest 
manner painfully and insultingly conspicuous. tans should 
So extreme indeed was the affront put upon the come in 
Lacedeemonians, connected as they were with “"~ 
Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never yet broken 
—so pointed the evidence of that comparative degradation 
into which they had fallen, through the peace with Athens 
coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster’—that they 
were supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance; and 
to escort their Theérs into the temple at Olympia for sacri- 
fice, under the protection of an armed force. The Eleians 
even thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites 
under arms, and to summon to their aid 1000 hoplites from 
Mantineia as well as the same number from Argos, for the 
purpose of repelling this probable attack; while a detach- 


ment of Athenian cavalry were stationed at Argos during - 


the festival, to lend assistance in case of need. ‘The alarm 
prevalent among the spectators of the festival was most 
serious, and became considerably aggravated by an in- 
cident which occurred after the chariot-racing. Lichas,‘ 
a Lacedemonian of great wealth and consequence, had a 
chariot running in the lists, which he was obliged to enter, 


3 Thucyd. v. 49, 50. ® Thucyd. v. 28. Katé& yap tov. 


2 Thucyd. v. 60. AaxsSatpévtoe ypdvov todtov 9 te Aaxsdaluwy pé- 
prev elpyovto* tod lepod, Guctac xat dArotady xaxwe Fxouce, xal bxepdy 
ayw@ywv, xai ofxor Evo of St Gddoe SratacEuppopac, of te 'Apyeior dprota 
"Eddnvec aOewpouv, xiv Aerpec- Esyov tote raat, &e, 


Ty. * See a previous note, p. 326. ~ 
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not in his own name, but in the name of the Bootian 
federation. The sentence of exclusion hindered him from 
taking any ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from 
being present as a spectator; and when ‘he saw his chariot 

- proclaimed victorious under the title of Bosotian, his im- 
patience to make himself known became uncontrollable. 
He stepped into the midst of the lists, and placed a chaplet 
on the head of the charioteer, thus advertising himself as 
the master. This was a flagrant indecorum, and known 
violation of the order of the festival: accordingly the offi- 
cial attendants with their staffs interfered at once in per- 
formance of their duty, chastising and driving him back to 
his place with blows.1 Hence arose an increased apprehen- 
sion of armed Lacedemonian interference. None such took 
place, however: the Lacedwmonians, for the first and last 
time in their history, offered their Olympic sacrifice at home, 
and the festival passed off without any interruption.? The 
boldness of the Eleians in putting this affront upon the 
most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, that we can 
hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to have 
been suggested by Alkibiadés and encouraged by the armed 
aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less ostenta- 
tious in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 


' Thucyd. v. 50. Aiyac 6 ’Apxeat- 
Adou Aaxedatpévioc ev tp dymue Od 
twv paBSobywv aryyac EdaBev, Ste 
Wix@vtog TOO sautod Cebyouc, xat 
avaxnpvyOévtog Bowrtwy sSnposiov 
ata thy odx sovclay tHe dywvicewe, 
mposhOwy &¢ tov aywva avédyoe tov 
Hrvioyov, Boudspevos SnAWoat Str éav- 
tod jy TO Eppa. 

We see by comparison with this 
incident how much less rough and 
harsh was the manner of dealing 
at Athens, and in how much more 
serious a light blows to the person 
were considered, At the Athenian 
festival of the Dionysia, if a person 
committed disorder or obtruded 
himself into a place not properly 
belonging to him in the theatre, 
the archon or his officials were 
both empowered and required to 
repress the disorder, by turning 


the person out, and fining hin, if 
necessary. But they were upon no 
account to strike him, If they 
did, they were punishable them- 
selves by the dikastery afterwards 
(Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49).— 
It may be remarked that more 
summary measures would probably 
be required to maintain order in 
an open race-course than in @ 
closed theatre. Some allowance 
ought reasonably to be made for 
this difference. 

2 It will be seen, however, that 
the Lacedzmonians remembered 
and revenged themselves upon the 
Eleians for this insult twelve 
years afterwards, during the ple- 
nitude of their power (Xenoph, 
Hellen. iii, 2, 21; Diodor. xiv 
17). 
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Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, 

a farther proof was soon afforded by the fate of poprossea 

| her colony the Trachinian Herakleia, established estimation 
| near Thermopyle in the third year of the war. $f Spars, 

That colony—though at first comprising a Greece— 

numerous body of settlers, in consequence of Hersklels. 
the general trust in Lacedemonian power, and though 
always under the government of a Lacedemonian harmost 
—had never prospered. It had been persecuted from the 
beginning by the neighbouring tribes, and administered 
- with harshness as well as peculation by its governors. The 
establishment of the town had been regarded from the be- 
ginning by the neighbours, especially the Thessalians, as 
an invasion of their territory; and their hostilities, always 
vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic fes- 
tival just described, been carried to a greater point of 
- violence than ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in 
-@ ruinous battle, and slain Xenarés the Lacedemonian 
governor. But though the place was so reduced as to be 
-unable to maintain itself without foreign aid, Sparta was 
too much embarrassed by Peloponnesian enemies and 
waverers to be able to succour it; and the Bootians, ob- 
serving her inability, became apprehensive that the inter- 
ference of Athens would be invoked. Accordingly they 
thought it prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body of 
Bootian troops; dismissing the Lacedemonian governor 
Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lace- 
deemonians prevent this proceeding, though it occasioned 


, them to make indignant remonstrance. t 


4 Thuoyd. yv. 51, 52, 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


FROM THE FESLIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWN TO THE 
BATTLE OF MANTINEIA. 


Suortty after the remarkable events of the Olympic festi- 
val described in my last chapter, the Argeians and their 
allies sent a fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join 
them. They thought it a promising opportunity, after the 
affront just put uponSparta,to prevail uponthe Corinthians 
to desert her: but Spartan envoys were present also, and 
though the discussions were much protracted, no new re- 
solution was adopted, An earthquake—possibly an earth- 
quake not real, but simulated for convenience—abruptly 
terminated the congress. The Corinthians—though seeming- 
ly distrusting Argos now that she was united with Athens, 
and leaning rather towards Sparta—were unwilling to 
pronounce themselves in favour of one so as to make an 
enemy of the other.! 
spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens 
3.0. 419. and Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in 
the ensuing spring. Under the inspirations of 
New policy Alkibiadés, Athens was about to attempt the 


of Athens new experiment of seeking to obtain intra- 

pte : . 

by Alki- Peloponnesian followers and influence. At the 
adég. 


beginning of the war she had been maritime, 
defensive, and simply conservative, under the guidance of 
Periklés, After the events of Sphakteria, she made use 
of that great advantage to aim at the recovery of Megara 
and Beotia, which she had before been compelled to aban- 
don by the Thirty Years’ truce—at the recommendation 
of Kleon. In this attempt she employed the eighth year 
of the war, but with signal ill success; while Brasidas 
during that period broke open the gates of her maritime 
empire, and robbed her of many important dependencies. 
The grand object of Athens then became, to recover these 
lost dependencies, especially Amphipolis: Nikias and his 


1 Thucyd, vy. 48-50. 
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partisans sought to effect such recovery by making peace, 
while Kleon and his supporters insisted that it could never 
be achieved except by military efforts. The expedition 
under Kleon against Amphipolis had failed—the peace 
concluded by Nikias had failed also: Athens had sur- 
rendered her capital advantage without regaining Amphi- 
polis; and if she wished to regain it, there was no alter- 
native except to repeat the attempt which had failed under 
Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done (as we 
shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward), if it had not been, first, that the Athenian 
mind was now probably sick and disheartened about Am- 
phipolis, in consequence of the prodigious disgrace so 
recently undergone there; next, that Alkibiadés, the new 
chief adviser or prime minister of Athens (if we may be 
allowed to use an accurate expression, which yet suggests 
the reality of the case), was prompted by his personal im- 
pulses to turn the stream of Athenian ardour into-a different 
channel. Full of antipathy to Sparta, he regarded the in- 
terior of Feloponnesus as her most vulnerable point, 
especially in the present disjointed relations of its com- 
ponent cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for glory was 
better gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than by 
undertaking an expedition into a distant and barbarous 
region: lastly, he probably recollected with discomfort the 
hardships and extreme cold (insupportable to all except 
the iron frame of Sokratés) which he had himself endured 
at the blockade of Potidsa twelve years before, 1 and which 
armament destined to conquer Amphipolis would have 
to go through again. It was under these impressions that 
he now began to press his intra-Peloponnesian operations 
ainst Lacedsemon, with the view of organising a counter- 
allian ‘nce under Argos sufficient to keep her in check, and at 
any rate to nullify her power of carrying invasion beyond 
the isthmus. All this was to be done without ostensibly 
breaking the peace and alliance between Athens and Lace- 
deemon, which stood inconspicuous letters onpillars erected 
in both cities. 
Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian 
hoplites and bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian 
allies, Alkibiadés exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian 


2 Plato Symposion, o. 85. p. 220. Seivoi yap adrobe yerpidvec, xayzou 
ofov Sewotdtov, &c. 


f 
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general traversing the interior of the peninsula, and im- 
Expedition Posing his own arrangements in various quart- 
of Alki-  ers—a spectacle at that moment new and 
biadds into’ striking.1 He first turned his attention to the 
of Pelopon- Achsean towns in the north-west, where he per- 
nosus. suaded theinhabitants of Patre toally themselves 
with Athens, and even to undertake the labour of con- 
necting their town with the sea by means of long walls, so 
as to place themselves within the protection of Athens 
from seaward. He farther projected the erection of a 
fort and the formation of a naval station at the extreme 
point of Cape Rhium, just at the narrow entrance of the 
Corinthian Gulf; whereby the Athenians, who already 
possessed the opposite shore by means of Naupaktus, would 
ave become masters of the commerce of the Gulf. But 
the Corinthians and Sikyonians, to whom this would have 
been a serious mischief, despatched forces enough to pre- 
vent the consummation of the scheme—and probably also 
to hinder the erection of the walls at Patre.2 Yet the 
march of Alkibiadés doubtless strengthened the anti- 
Laconian interest throughout the Achzan coast. 
He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a 
Attack war against Epidaurus. To acquire possession 
pon Epi- of this city would much facilitate the com- 
Argos and munication between Athens and Argos, since it 
Athens.. = was not only immediately opposite to the island 
of Aigina now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened 
to the latter an access by land, dispensing with the labour 
of circumnavigating Cape Skylleum (the south-eastern 
point of the Argeian and Epidaurian peninsula) whenever 
they sent forces to Argos. Moreover the territory of 
Epidaurus bordered to the north on that of Corinth, so 
that the possession of it would be an additional guarantee 
for the neutrality of the Corinthians. Accordingly it was 
resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a pretext was 
easily found. As presiding and administering state of the 
temple of Apollo Pythieus (situated within the walls of 
Argos), the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy 
over Epidaurus and other neighbouring cities—seemingly 


1 Thucyd.- v. 52. Isokratés (De language: but he has a right to 
Bigis, sect. 17, p. 849) speaks of call attention to it as something 
this expedition of Alkibiadés in very memorable at the time. 
his usual loose and exaggerated 2 Thucyd. v. 53, 


) 
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the remnant of that extensive supremacy, political as well 
as religious, which in early times had been theirs.t The 
Epidaurians owed to this temple certain sacrifices and 
other ceremonial obligations—one of which, arising out of 
some circumstance which we cannot understand, was now 
due and unperformed: at least so the Argeians alleged. 
Such default imposed upon them the duty of getting 
together a military force to attack the Epidaurians and 
enforce the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time sus- 
pended by the news that king Agis, with the 4. . onts 
full force of Lacedemon and her allies, had ad- of the Spar- 
vanced as far as Leuktra, one of the border tans and 
towns of Laconia on the north-west, towards “°° °"* 
Mount Lykeum and the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this 
movement meant was known only to Agis himself, who did 
not even explain the purpose to his own soldiers or officers, 
or allies.2 But the sacrifice constantly offered before 
passing the border was found so unfavourable that he 
abandoned his march for the present and returned home. 
The month Karneius, a period of truce as well as religious 
festival among the Dorian states, being now at hand, he 
directed the allies to hold themselves prepared for an 
outmarch as soon as that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, 
the Argolans prepared to execute their invasion pe sacred 
of Epidaurus. The day on which they set out month Kar- 
was already the 26th of the month preceding So. 
the Karneian month, so that there remained only played by 
three days before the commencement of that pelang with 
latter month with its holy truce, binding upon their 
the religious feelings of the Dorian states general. c#lendar. 
ly, to which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all belonged. 
But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of the 
season, which was accounted likely to keep them at home, 
to facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the 
calendar, and proclaiming one of those arbitrary inter- 


ee 


3 Thucyd. v.58, with Dr. Arnold’s employed the military force of her 
note. allies without any regard to their 
2 Thucyd. v. 54. poe 8% obdzic feelings—quite as decidedly as 
Sxoe atpztedvovcty obde al xddere @& Athens; though there were some 
@y inéppiryeay. - among them too powerful to be 
This incident shows that Sparta thus treated. 
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ferences with the reckoning of time which the Greeks occa- 
sionally employed to correct the ever-recurring confusion 
of their lunar system. Having begun their march on the 
26th of the month before Karneius, the Argeians called 
each succeeding day still the 26th, thus disallowing the 
lapse of time, and pretending that the Karneian month had 
not yet commenced. This proceeding was farther facilitated 
by the circumstance, that their allies of Athens, Elis, and 

antineia, not being Dorians, were under no obligation to 
observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly the army marched 
from Argos mto the territory of Epidaurus, and spent 
seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste; all 
this time being really, according to the reckoning of the 
other Dorian states, part of the Karneian truce, which the 
Argeians, adopting their own arbitrary computation of 
time, professed not to be violating. The Epidaurians, unable 
to meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the aid of 
their allies, who however had already been summoned by 
Sparta for the succeeding month, and did not choose, any 
more than the Spartans, to move during the Karneian 
month itself. Some allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, 
came as far as the Epidaurian border, but did not feel 
themselves strong enough to lend aid by entering the terri- 


tory alone.! 


® Thucyd. v. 64. "Apystor 8° ava- 
YWpysdvtwv adtwy (the Laceds- 
monians), tod xpd tod Kapvelou py- 
vog dEedOdveec tetpade POlvovtoc, xat 
&yovtss Thy Apepay tavtHy 
ravta toy ypdvov, tcéBarov é¢ 
chy ‘Exidauplay xal ¢8yjouv 'En- 
Sadptoe 8& tobe Euppdyous énexa- 
hodvto’ Gy of pky tov pava epod- 
pacicavta, of S& xal te peloptav 
tie Exidaupiac érQdvtee Hodyatov. 

In explaining this passage, I 
‘venture to depart from the views 
of all the commentators; with the 
less scruple, as it seems to me 
that even the best of them are 
here embarrassed and unsatisfac- 
tory. - 

The meaning which I give to 
the words is the most strict and 
literal possible—“The Argeians, 
having set out on the 26th of the 
month before Karneius, and keep- 


ing that day during the whole time, 
invaded the Epidaurian territory 
and went on ravaging it.” By 
“during the whole time” is meant, 
during the whole time that this 
expedition lasted. That is, in my 
judgement—they kept the 26th day 
of the antecedent month for a 
whole fortnight or so—they called 
each successive day by the same 
name—they stopped the computed 
march of time—the 27th was never 
admitted to have arrived. Dr. 
Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr, 
vol. iii. ch, xxiv. p. 331)—%they 
began their march on a day which 
they had always been used to keep 
holy.” But the words on this con- 
struction introduce a new fact 
which has no visible bearing on 
the main affirmation of the sen- 
tence. 

The meaning which I give may 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another con- 
gress of deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing 


perhaps be called in question on 
the ground that such tampering 
with the calendar is too absurd and 
childish to have been really com- 
mitted. Yet it is not more absurd 
than the two votes said to have 
been passed by the Athenian as- 
sembly (in 290 3.0.), who being in 
the month of Munychion, first 
passed a vote that that month 
should be the month Anthesté- 
rion—next that it should be the 
month Boédromion; in order that 
Demetrius Poliorkétés might be 
initiated both in the lesser and 
greater mysteries of Démétér, 
both nearly at the same time. 
Demetrius, being about to quit 
Athens in the month Munychion, 
went through both ceremonies 
with little or no delay (Plutarch, 
Demetrius, c. 26). Compare also 
the speech ascribed to Alexander 
at the Granikus, directing a second 
month Artemisius to be substituted 
for the month Daesius (Plutarch, 
Alex. c. 16). , 

Besides if we look to the con- 
duct of the Argeians themselves at 
a subsequent period (B.0, 389, Xe- 
nophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 2,6; v. 1, 
29), we shall see them playing an 
analogous trick with the calendar 
in order to get the benefit of the 
sacred truce. When the Laceds- 


monians invaded Argos, the Ar- 


geians despatched heralds with 
wreaths and the appropriate insig- 
nia, to warn them off on the 
ground of it being the period of 
the holy truce—though it really 
was not so~ody Srots xadbnxor 
6xpovoc, GAN Srote éEpPar- 
AstvpedrAorsvAaxedatpovior, 
TOTe OREMEPOY TOVE pHvac—Ol 
ba ’Apysion, éxel Eyyvwaay 0b Suvycd- 
psvor xwdderv, Enema, wWonep 
stwOecav, sotepavwpéyvouc 600 x7- 
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puxac, Orogpdpovtae crovedc. 
On more than one occasion, this 
stratagem was successful; the La- 
cedemonians did not dare to act 
in defiance of the summons of 
the heralds, who affirmed that 
it was the time of the truce, 
though in reality it was not so. 
At last the Spartan king Agesi- 
polis actually went both to Olym- 
pia and Delphi, to put the express 
question to those oracles, whether 
he was bound to accept the truce 
at any moment, right or wrong, 
when it might suit the convenience 
of the Argeians to bring it forward 
as a sham plea (iropépev). The 
oracles both told him that he was 
under no obligation to submit to 
such a pretence: accordingly, he 
sent back the heralds, refusing to 
attend to their summons; and ine 
vaded the Argeian territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in 
point, with this difference—that 
the Argeians, when they are ine 
vaders of Epidaurus, falsify the 
calendar in order to blot out the 
holy truce where it really ought 
to have come: whereas when they 
are the party invaded, they commit 
similar falsification in order to 
introduce the truce where it doos 
not legitimately belong. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that such an ana- 
logous incident justifies the inter- 
pretation which I have given of 
the passage now before usin Thucy- 
didés. 

But even if I were unable to 
produce a case so exactly paral- 
lel, I should still defend the 
interpretation, Looking to the 
state of the ancient Grecian calen- 
dars, the proceeding imputed 
to the Argeians ought not to be 
looked on astoo preposterous and 
absurd for adoption — with the 
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propositions of peace: perhaps this may have been a point 
Congress at carried by Nikias at Athens, in spite of Al- 
Mantineia kibiadés. What other deputies attended, we are 


the diss not told: but Kuphamidas, coming as envoy from 


oaeve* Corinth, animadverted, even at the opening of 
abortive. thedebates,uponthe inconsistency of assembling 
@ peace congress while war was actually raging in the 


same eyes as we should regard it Hermaue. How far the months of 
now. Argos agreed with those of Epi- 
With the exception of Athens, daurus or Sparta, we do not know, 
we do not know completely the nor have we any right to presume 
calendar of a single other Grecian that they did agree. Nor is it by 
city: but we know that the months any means clear that every city in 
of all were lunar months, andthat Greece had what may properly be 
the practice followed in regard to called a@ system of intercalation, 
intercalation, forthe prevention of 80 correct as to keep the calendar 
inconvenient divergence between right without frequent arbitrary 
lunar and solar time, was different interferences. Even at Athens, it 
in each different city. Accordingly is not yet satisfactorily proved that 
the lunar month of one city did the Metonic calendar was ever 
not (except by accident) either be- actually received into civil wee. 
gin or end at the same time asthe Cicero, in describing the practice 
lunar month ofanother. M.Boeckh ofthe Sicilian Greeks about reckone 
observes (ad Corp. Inser. T. i. p. ing of time, characterises their in- 
784)—“Variorum populorum men-_ terferences for the purpose of cor- 
ses, qui sibi secundum legitimos recting the calendar as occasional 
apnorum cardines respondent, non rather than systematic. Verres 
quovisconveniunt anno, nisicyclus took occasion from these inter- 
intercalationum atrique populo ferences to make astill more violent 
idem sit: sed ubi differant cycli, change, by declaring the ides of 
altero populo prius intercalante January to be the calends of March 
mengsem dum non intercalat alter, (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 
eorum qui non intercalarunt mensis Now where a people are ace 
certus cedit jam in eum mensem customed to get wrong in their 
alterorum qui precedit illum cui calendar, and to see occasional 
valgo respondet certus iste mensis: interferences introduced by author- 
quod tamen negligere solent chro- ity to set them right, the step 
nologi.”. Compare also the valu- which I here suppose the Argeians 
able Dissertation ofK. F.Hermann, to have taken about the invasion 
Ueber die Griechische Monats- of Epidaurus will not appear ab- 
kunde, Gétting. 1844, p. 21-27-—- surd and preposterous. The Argei- 
where all that is known about the ans would pretend that the real 
Grecian names and arrangement of time for celebrating the festival of 
months is well brought together. Karneia had not yet arrived. On 
The names of the Argeian months that point, they were not bound 
we hardly know at all (see K. F, to follow the views of other De- 
Hermann, p. 84-124): indeed the rian states—since there does not 
only single name resting on seem to have been any recognised 
positive proof, is that of amonth authority for proclaiming the som- 
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Epidaurian territory. So much were the Athenian deputies 
struck with this observation, that they departed, persuaded 
the Argeians to retire from Epidaurus, and then came back 
to resume negotiations. Still however the pretensions of 
both parties were found irreconcileable, and the congress 
broke up; upon which the Argeians again returned to renew 
their devastations in Epidaurus, while the Lacedemonians, 
immediately on the expiration of the Karneian month, 
marched out again, as far as their border town of Karye, 
but were again arrested and forced to return by unfavour- 
able border-sacrifices. Intimation of their out-march, hows 
ever, was transmitted to Athens; upon which Alkibiadés, 
at the head of 1000 Athenian hoplites, was sent to join the 


Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedsemonian army 
had been already disbanded: so that his services were no 
longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages 
over one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at 


length evacuated it.1 


mencement of the Karneian truce, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the 
Olympic, and the Corinthians the 
Isthmiac truce. In saying there- 
fore that the 26th of the month 
preceding Karneius should be re- 
peated, and that the 27th should 
not be recognised as arriving for 
a fortnight or three weeks, the 
Argeian government would only 
be employing an expedient the like 
of which had been before resorted 
to—though, in the case before us, 
it was employed for a fraudulent 
purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatombeus 
appears to have corresponded with 
the Attic month Hekatombeon— 
the Spartan month following it, 
Karneius, with the Attic month 
Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112)— 
our months July and August; such 
correspondence being by no means 
exact or constant. Both Dr. Arnold 
and Géller speak of Hekatombeus 
as if it were the Argeian month 
preceding Karneius; but we only 
know it as a Spartan month. Its 
mame does not appear among the 


months of the Dorian cities in 
Sicily, among whom nevertheless 
Karneius seems universal. See 
Franz, Comm. ad Oorp. Inscript. 
Greo. No. 5475, 5491, 5640. Part 
xxxii. p. 640. 

The tricks played with the 
calendar at Rome, by political au- 
thorities for party purposes, are 
well known to every one. And 
even in some states of Greece, the 
course of the calendar was 80 une 
certain as to serve as a proverbial 
expression for inextricable con- 
fusion. See Hesychius—Ey Kéw 
tic Hpépa; Ext thy obx sdyyvwe- 
tw? ovdete yap oldsy dy Kéep tic 7; 
npépa, Ex. od% dotdow ai Hutpar, 
GAN we Exactoe Védrovcwy e&youst.— 
See also Aristoph. Nubes, 6065. 

1Thucyd. v. 55. xai “Adjvalwy 
adtotc ytreot sBonPyncav dmdAitar xai 
"AdatBradyne otpatnyos, nuddpeves 
tad Aaxedatpovioug tectpatevcbar: 
aai we obdav ett adtmv Eber, anyr- 
Qov. This is the reading which 
Portus, Bloomfield, Didot, and 
Goller, either adopt or recommend ; 
leaving out the particle 8¢ which 


z2 
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The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of 
September by a detachment of 300 Lacedsemonian hoplites 
under Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of 
the Athenians. Of this the Argeians preferred loud com- 
plaints at Athens. They had good reason to condemn the 
negligence of the Athenians as allies, for not having kept 
better naval watch at their neighbouring station of Avgina, 
and for having allowed this enemy to enter the harbour of 
Epidaurus. But they took another ground of complaint 
somewhat remarkable. In the alliance between Athens, 
Argos, Elis, and Mantimeia, it had been stipulated that 
neither of the four should suffer the passage of troops 
through its territory without the joint consent of all. Now 


Athenian the sea was accounted a part of the territory of 
lordship of Athens: so that the Athenians had violated this 
the sea™the article of the treaty by permitting the Lacede- 
between monians to send troops by sea to Epidaurus. 
eee and And the Argeians now required Athens, in com- 
tinues in ensation for this wrong, to carry back the 
hindirestly Messenians and Helots from Kephallenia to 


violated by Pylus, and allow them to ravage Laconia. The 
both. Athenians, under the persuasion of Alkibiadés, 
complied with their requisition; inscribing, at the foot of 
the pillar on which their alliance with Sparta stood re- 
corded, that the Lacedzemonians had not observed their 
oaths. Nevertheless they still abstained from formally 
throwing up their treaty with Lacedemon, or breaking it 
in any other way.! The relations between Athens and 
Sparta thus remained, in name—peace and alliance—so far 
as concerns direct operations against each other’s territory ; 
in reality—hostile action as well as hostile mancuvring, 
against each other, as allies respectively of third parties. 


stands in the common text after 
nuQdpevor. 

If we do not adopt this reading, 
we must construe é&estpatsdabat 
(as Dr. Arnold and Poppo construe 
it) in the sense of “had already 
completed their expedition and re- 
turned home.” But no authority 
is produced for putting such a 
meaning upon the werb éxotpatedw: 
and the view of Dr. Arnold, who 
conceives that this meaning ex- 


clusively belongs to the preterite 
or pluperfect tense, is powerfully 
contradicted by the use of the word 
tEtotpateupévwy (ii. 7), the same 
verb and the same tense—yet ina 
meaning contrary to that which he 
assigns. 

It appears to me the less objec- 
tionable proceeding of the two, to 
dispense with the particle 3é, 

4 Thucyd. v. 56. 
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The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions 
on the Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, 
made in the winter an unavailing attempt to take the town 
itself by storm. Though there was no considerable action, 
but merely a succession of desultory attacks, in some of 
which the Epidaurians even had the advantage—yet they 
still suffered serious hardship, and pressed their case forcibly 
on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus importuned, and mortified 
as well as alarmed by the increasing defection or coldness 
which they now experienced throughout Peloponnesus— 
the Lacedzemonians determined, during the course of the 
ensuing summer, to put forth their strength vigorously, and 
win back their lost ground. 

Towards the month of June (z.c. 418), they marched 
with their full force, freemen as well as Helotg, 2.0. 418. 
under King Agis, against Argos. The Tegeans tInvasion of 
and other Arcadian allies jomed them on the 4rgos by 
march, while their other allies near the Isthmus 1% Lace- 
—-Bosotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, d#monians, 
Phliasians, &c.—were directed to assemble at ana Co- 
Phlius. The number of these latter allies was rinthians. 
very considerable—for we hear of 5000 Bosotian hoplites, 
and 2000 Corinthian: the Bootians had with them also 
5000. light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot-soldiers, who 
ran alongside of the horsemen. The numbers of the rest, 
or of Spartans themselves, we do not know; nor probably 
did Thucydidés himself know: for we find him remarking 
elsewhere the impenetrable concealment of the Lacede- 
monians on all public affairs, in reference to the numbers 
at the subsequent battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the 
Lacedezemonian alliance was no secret to the Argeians, who 
marching first to Mantineia, and there taking up the force 
of that city as well as 3000 Eleian hoplites who came to 
join them, met the Lacedemonians in their march at 
Methydriam in Arcadia. The two armies being posted on 
opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved to attack Agis the 
next day, so as to prevent him from joining his allies at 
Phlius. But he eluded this separate encounter by decamping 
in the night, reached Phlius, and operated his junction in 
safety. e do not hear that there was in the Lacede- 
monian army any commander of loclius, who, copying the 
unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle 


t Thucyd. v. 57. 
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of Plateea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the 
enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the 
fact that no similar incident occurred now, may be held to 
prove that the Lacedemonians had acquired greater fami- 
iarity with the exigencies of actual warfare. 
As soon ag the Lacedw@monian retreat was known in 
the morning, the eians left their position 
of Be also, and marched with their allies, first to Argos 
invaders to itself—next, to Nemea, on the ordinary road 
diferent from Corinth and Phlius to Argos, by which they 
lines of += imagined that the invaders would approach. But 
mas Agis acted differently. Distributing his force 
into three divisions, he himself with the Lacedsemonians 
and Arcadians, taking a short, but very rugged and difficult 
road, crossed the ridge of the mountains and descended 
straight into the plain near Argos.. The Corinthians, Pel- 
lenians, and Phliasians were directed to follow another 
mountain road, which entered the same plain upon a dif- 
ferent point: while the Beotians, Corinthians, and Sikyo- 
nians followed the longer, more even, and more ordinary 
route, byNemea. This route, though apparently frequented 
and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a 
narrow ravine called the Trétus, bounded on each side by 
mountains, The united army under Agis was much superior 
in number to the Argeians: but if all had marched in one 
line by the frequented route through the narrow Trétus, 
their superiority of number would have been of little use, 
whilst the Argeians would have had a position highly 
favourable to their defence. By dividing his force, and 
taking the mountain road with his own division, Agis got 
into the plain of Argos in the rear of the Argeian position 
at Nemea. He anticipated that when the Argeians saw him 
devastating their properties near the city, they would forth- 
with quit the advantageous ground near Nemea to come 
and attack him in the plain: the Baotian division would 
thus find the road by Nemea and the Trétus open, and 
would be able to march without resistance into the plain 
of Argos,wheretheir numerous cavalry would act with effect 
against the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This triple 
march was executed. Agis with his division, and the Eo- 
rinthians with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeian plain during the night; while the Argeians,' 
) Thuoyd. v. 58, Ot 8& “Apysion yvivtee éBorPoov Hudpac Aim ex tHe 
Nepéac, &c. 
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hearing at daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging 
Saminthus and other places, left their position at Nemea 
to come down to the plain and attack him. In their march 
they had a partial skirmish with the Corinthian division, 
which, having reached a high ground immediately above 
the Argeian plain, was found nearly in the road. But this 
affair was indecisive, and they soon found themselves in 
the plain near to Agis and the Lacedemonians, who lay 
between them and their city. 


. On both sides the armies were marshalled, 

taken for battle. But the situation of the Ar- 
geians was in reality little less than desperate: 
for while they had Agis and his division in their 
front, the Corinthian detachment was near 
enough to take them in flank, and the Beotians 
marching along the undefended road through 
the Trétus would attack them inthe rear. The 
Beotian cavalry too would act with full effect 
upon them in the plain, since neither Argos, 
Elis, nor Mantineia, seem to have possessed any 
horsemen: a description of force which ought 


and order 


Superior 
forces and 
advan- 
tageous 
position of 
the invaders 
—danger of 
Argos— 
Agis takes 
upon him to 
grant an 
armistice to 
the Ar. 
geians, and 
withdraws 
the army— 
dissatis- 


to have been sent from Athens, though from §.htion or 

some cause which does not appear, the Athenian the allies. 

contingent had not yet arrived.. Nevertheless, inspite of a po- 
sition so very critical, both the Argeians and their allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle; thinking 
only of the division of Agis immediately in their front 
which appearedto be enclosed between them and their 
city—and taking no heed to the other formidable enemies 
in their flank and rear. But the Argeian generals were 
better aware than their soldiers of the real danger: and 
jast as the two armies were about to charge, Alkiphron, 
proxenus of the Lacedemonians at Argos, accompanied 
‘Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the Argeians, to a 
separate parley with Agis, without consultation or privity 
on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis not 
to force on a battle, assuring him that the Argeians were 
ready both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all 
matters of complaint which the Lacedemonians might urge 
against them—and to conclude a just peace-for the future. 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a 
truce of four months to accomplish what they had promised. 
He on his part also took this step without consulting 
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either his army or his allies, simply addressing a few 
words of confidential talk to one of the official Spartans 
near him. Immediately he gave the order for retreat, and 
the army, instead of being led to battle, was conducted out 
of the Argeian territory, through the Nemean road whereby 
the Bootians had just been entering. But it required al] 
the habitual discipline of Lacedemonian soldiers to make 
them obey tks order of the Spartan king, alike unexpected 
and unwelcome. For the army were fully sensible both 
of the prodigious advantages of their position, and of the 
overwhelming strength of the invading force, so that all 
the three divisions were loud in their denunciations of 
Agis, and penetrated with shame at the thoughts of so dis- 
graceful a retreat. And when they all saw themselves in 
one united body at Nemea, previous to breaking up and 
going home,—so as to have before their eyes their own full 
numbers and the complete equipment of one of the finest 
Hellenic armies which had ever been assembled—the Ar. 
geian body of allies, before whom they were now retiring, 
appeared contemptible in the comparison, and they separ- 
ated with yet warmer and more universal indignation 
against the king who had betrayed their cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from 
Severe cen- the Spartan authorities than from his own army, 
guroagainst for having thrown away so admirable an oppor- 

gis on his . . . 
return to tunity of subduing Argos. This was assuredly 
Sparta. no more than he deserved: but we read, with 
no small astonishment, that the Argeians and their allies 
on returning were even more exasperated against Thrasy]- 
lus,2 whom they accused of having traitorously thrown 
away a certain victory. They had indeed good ground, in 
the received practice, to censure him for having concluded 
a truce without taking the sense of the people. It was 
their custom, on returning from a march, to hold a public 
court-martial before entering the city, at a place called the 
Charadrus or winter torrent near the walls, for the purpose 
of adjudicating on offences and faults committed in the 
army. Such was their wrath on this occasion against Thra- 


1 Thucyd. v. 60. Ot 8¢ Aaxedar- 2 Thucyd. v. 60. "Apysior 8& xal 
povcot xat of Edppayor elxovto pév adtol Ett ev roAAm@ xAdovie altia elyov 
‘whe Hystto Gd tov vopov, dv aitia bE tobs onetcapéevous dvev TOV 
‘elyov xat? GAH OUs ROAAG tov"Ayw, BRAyUGous, ée. 
fo. 
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syllus, that they would scarcely be prevailed upon even to 
put him upon his trial, but began to stone him. He was 
forced to seek personal safety at the altar; upon which the 
soldiers tried him, and he was condemned to have his prop- 


erty confiscated. 1 


Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian cone 


tingent arrived, which probably ought to have 
come earlier: 1000 hoplites, with 300 horsemen, 
under Lachés and Nikostratus. Alkibiadés 
came as ambassador, probably serving as a sol- 
dier also among the horsemen. The Argeians, 
notwithstanding their displeasure against Thra- 
syllus, nevertheless felt themselves pledged to 
observe the truce which he had concluded, and 
their magistrates accordingly desired the newly- 
arrived Athenians to depart. Nor was Alkibia- 
dés even permitted to approach and address the 


Tardy 
arrival of 
Alkibiadés, 
Lachés, &c., 
with the 
Athenian 
contingent 
at Argos— 
expedition 
of Athe- 
nians, 
Eleians, 
Manti- 
neians, and 
Argeians, 
against the 
Arcadian 


public assembly, until the Mantineian and Eleian / , 
allies insisted that thus much at least should Oreho- 
not be refused. Anassembly wasthereforecon- menus. 
vened, in which these allies took part, along with the Ar- 
geians. Alkibiadés contended strenuously that the recent 
truce with the Lacedsemonians was null and void; since it 
had been contracted without the privity of all the allies, 
distinctly at variance with the terms of the alliance. He 
therefore called upon them to resume military operations 
forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now sea- 
sonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, 
that the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to join 
him in an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orcho- 
menus; the Argeians also, though at first reluctant, very 
speedily followed them thither. Orchomenus was a place 
important to acquire, not merely because its territory join- 
ed that of Mantineia on the northward, but because the 
Lacedemonians had deposited therein the hostages which 
they had taken from Arcadian townships and villages as 
guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were however in bad con- 
dition, and its inhabitants, after a short resistance, capitu- 
lated. They agreed to become allies of Mantineia—to 
furnish hostages for faithful adhesion to such alliance—and 
to deliver up the hostages deposited with them by Sparta.? 


1 Thucyd. v. 60. * Thucyd. v. 62. 
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Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what 
Plans they should next undertake. The Kleians con- 
against, tended strenuously for a march against Lepreum, 
Eisiens re- While the Mantineians were anxious to attack 
tarn home. their enemy and neighbour Tegea. The Argei- 
ans and Athenians preferred the latter—imcomparably the 
more important enterprise of the two: but such was the 
disgust of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, 
that they abandoned the army altogether, and went home. 
Notwithstanding their desertion, however, the remaining 
allies continued together at Mantineia organizing their 
attack upon Tegea, in which city they had astrong favour- 
able party, who had actually laid their plans, and were on 
the point of proclaiming the revolt of the city from Sparta, t 
when the philo-Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves 
by despatching an urgent message to Sparta and receiving 
the most rapid succour. The Lacedemonians, filled with 
indignation at the news of the surrender of Orchomenus, 
vented anew all their displeasure against Agis, whom they 
now threatened with the severe punishment of demolishing 
his house and fining him in the sum of 100,000 drachmee 
or about 2727/3 Attic talents. He urgently entreated, that 
an opportunity might be afforded to him of redeeming by 
some brave deed the ill name which he had incurred: if he 
failed in doing 80, then they might inflict upon him what 
penalty they chose. The penalty was accordingly with- 
drawn: but a restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, 
was now placed upon the authority of the king. It had been, 
before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the army single- 
handed and on his own authority; but a council of Ten 
was now named, without whose concurrence he was inter- 
dicted from exercising such power.? 

To the great good fortune of Agis, the pressing mes- 
nc, 418 sage now arrived announcing imminent revolt 

"" "of Tegea—the most important ally of Sparta, 
a of and close upon her border. Such was the alarm 
Agis and occasioned by this news, that the whole military 
the Lace: | population instently started off to relieve the 
march to place, Agis at their head-—the most rapid move- 
its relief, ment ever known to have been made by Lace- 
desmonian soldiers. When they arrived at Orestheium in 


1Thucyd. v. 64. Ecov odx apé- 2 Thucyd. v. 68, 
etnxey, £0. * Thuoyd. v. 64. a&vtad0a 3% Bor- 
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Arcadia in their way, perhaps hearing that the danger was 
somewhat less pressing, they sent back to Sparta one-sixth 
part of the forces, for home defence—the oldest as well as 
the youngest men. The remainder marched forward to 
Tegea, where they were speedily joined by their Arcadian 
allies. They farther sent messages to the Corinthians and 
Bootians, as well as to the Phokians and Lokrians, in- 
voking the immediate presence of these contingents in the 
territory of Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements 
however, even with all possible zeal on the part of the 
cities contributing, could not be looked for without some 
lapse of time; the rather, as it appears that they could not 
get into the territory of Mantineia except by passing 
through that of Argos !—which could not be safely attempt- 
ed until they had all formed a junction. Accordingly 
Agis, impatient to redeem his reputation, marched at once 
with the Lacedsemonians and the Arcadian allies present 
into the territory of Mantineia, and took up a position near 
the Herakleion or temple of Héraklés,2 from whence he 
began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The Argeians 
and their allies presently came forth from Manatineia, plant- 
ed themselves near him, but on very rugged and imprac- 
ticable ground—and thus offered him battle. Nothin 

daunted by the difficulties of the position, he marshalle 

his army and led it up to attack them. His rashnese on 
the present occasion might have produced as much mischief 
as his inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, 
had not an ancient Spartan called out to him that he was - 
now merely proceeding “to heal mischief by mischief.” So 
forcibly was Agis impressed either with this timely admo- 
nition, or by the closer view of the position which he had 
undertaken to assault, that he suddenly halted the army, 
and gave orders for retreat—though actually within dis- 
tance, no greater than the cast of a javelin, from the 


enemy.® 


Osca thy Aaxedatpovleny yiyvetar ad- 
t@v te xal tiv Etiwtwv xavonpel 
SEeia xal ofa obnw xpdtepov. The 
outmarch of the Spartans just 
before the battle of Platea (de- 
scribed in Herodot. vii. 10) seems 
however to have been quite as rapid 
and instantaneous. 

3 Thucyd. v. 64. Evuvéxrge yap da 


pécou. 

2 The Lacedemonian kings ap- 
pear to have felt a sense of pro- 
tection in encamping near a temple 
of Héraklés, their heroic pro- 
genitor (see Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 
1, 81.) 

® Thucyd. v. 65. See an excla- 
mation by an old Spartan men- 
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His march was now intended to draw the Argeians 
Maneuvres away from the difficult ground which they 
of Agis to occupied. On the frontier between Mantineia 
battle on and Tegea—both situated on a lofty but en- 
fair ground. closed plain, drained only by katabothra or 
natural subterranean channels in the mountains—was 
situated a head of water, the regular efflux of which seems 
to have been kept up by joint operations of both cities for 
their mutual benefit. Thither Agis now conducted his 
army, for the purpose of turning the water towards the 
side of Mantineia, where it would occasion serious damage; 
calculating that the Mantineians and their allies would cer- 
tainly descend from their position to hinder it. No stra- 
tagem however was necessary to induce the latter to adopt 
this resolution. For 80 soon as they saw the Lacedemo- 
nians, after advancing to the foot of the hill, first suddenly 
halt—next retreat—and lastly disappear—their surprise 
was very great; and this surprise was soon converted into 
contemptuous confidence and impatience to pursue the 
flying enemy. The generals, not sharing such confidence, 
hesitated at first to quit their secure position: upon which 
the troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced them 
for treason in letting the Lacedsemonians quietly escape a 
second time, as they had before done near Argos. These 

enerals would probably not be the same with those who 
had incurred, a short time before, so much undeserved cen- 
sure for their convention with Agis: but the murmurs on 
the present occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove them, 
not without considerable shame and confusion, to give orders 
for advance. They abandoned the hill, marched down into 
the plain so as to approach the Lacedemonians, and em- 
ployed the next day in arranging themselves in good battle 
order, so as to be.ready to fight at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself 
Forward disappointed in his operations upon the water. 
march and He had either not done so much damage, or not 
position of Spread so much terror, as he had expected: and 
the Ar- he accordingly desisted, putting himself again 
geians. = in march to resume his position at the Hera- 
kleion, and supposing that his enemies still retained their 
position on the hill, But in the course of this march he 


tioned as productive of important consequences, at the moment when 
a battle was going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii.'4, 25. 
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came suddenly upon the Argeian and allied army where he 
was not in the least prepared to see them. They were not 
only in the plain, but already drawn up in perfect order of 
battle. The Mantineians occupied the right wing, the post 
of honour, because the ground was in their territory: next 
to them stood their dependent Arcadian allies: then the 
chosen Thousand-regiment of Argos, citizens of wealth and 
family trained in arms at the cost of the state: alongside 
of them, the remaining Argeian hoplites with their de- 
pendent allies of Kleénz and Ornee: last of all, on the 
left wing, stood the Athenians, their hoplites as well as 
their horsemen. | 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his 
army beheld this unexpected apparition. To any other 
Greeks than Lacedemonians, the sudden presentation of a 
formidable enemy would have occaSioned a a.) race. 
feeling of dismay from which they would have dsmonians 
found it difficult to recover; and even the Lace- 2r¢ sur- 
dsemonians, on this occasion, underwent a mo- 


mentary shock unparalleled in their previous *dden and 


experience.! But they now felt the full advan- Wathen into 
tage of their rigorous training and habit of battle 


military obedience, as well as of that subordina- 
tion of officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. 
In other Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the 
troops in a loud voice by:a herald, who received them 

ersonally from the general: each taxis or company, indeed, 
Pad its own taxiarch, but the latter did not receive. his 
orders separately from the general, and seems to have had 
no personal responsibility for the execution of them by his 
soldiers. Subordinate and responsible military authority 
was not recognised. Among the Lacedemonians, on the 
contrary, there was a regular gradation of military and 
responsible authority—“commanders of commanders”— 
each of whom had his special duty in ensuring the execution 
of orders.2, Every order emanated from the Spartan king 


1 Thucyd. v. 66. padtota 67 Ac- 
xeSaipdviot, é¢ & duépvyvto, év rodtep 
tH xaipyp &exraynoav dra Bozysiac 
Tap PEAAnsewe FH napacxsuy adtoic 
aytyveto, a&c. 

© Thucyd. v, 66. Zysdov yap tT 
aay, mijv brtyou, +d otpatdnedov 
twy Aaxcdatpovlwy Gpyovtee apydv- 


twy eiai, xal td éntpsré¢ tod Spw- 
ptvou nodAdote npooyxet. 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced. 
xi. 5. Al napaywyal Wonep Ord 27- 
puxo¢c Ond tod évwpotapyou Adyyp d7- 
Lodvtas: Compare xi. 8. tw évwpo- 
Tapyy napeyyuarar sic pétwnoy ap’ 
Gonwda xaQicracQat, &o. 
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when he was present, and was apiven to the Polemarchs 
Gradation (each commanding a Mora, the largest military 
ofcommand division), who intimated it to the Lochagi, or 
and respon- . . : 
sibility pe- Colonels of the respective Lochi. These again 
Cee oie. Save command to each Pentekontér, or captain 
monian of a Pentekosty; lastly, he to the Enémotarch, 
army. who commanded the lowest subdivision called 
an Enémoty. The soldier thus received no immediate 
orders except from the Enémotarch, who was in the first 
instance responsible for his Enémoty; but the Pentekontér 
and the Lochage were responsible also each for his larger 
division; the pentekosty including four enémoties, and the 
lochus four pentekosties—at least so the numbers stood on 
this occasion. All the various military manouvres were 
familiar to the Lacedemonians from their unremitting 
drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of readier 
obedience along with more systematic command. Accord- 
ingly, though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for 
the first time in their lives to form in the presence of an 
enemy, they only manifested the greater promptitude! and 
anxious haste in obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted 
through the regular series of officers. The battle array 
was attained, with regularity as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedemonian line belonged 
Lacedemo- by ancient privilege to the Skirits; mount- 
nian line; aineers of the border district of Laconia skirt- 
privileged | ing the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly east of 
Bkirite on the Eurotas near its earliest and highest course. 
the left. These men, originally Arcadians, now consti- 
tuted a variety of Laconian Periceki, with peculiar duties 
as well as peculiar privileges. Numbered among the 
bravest and most active men in Peloponnesus, they ge- 
nerally formed the vanguard in an advancing march; and 
the Spartans stand accused of having exposed them to 
danger as well as toil with unbecoming mock essness. 2 Next 
to the Skirite, who were 600 in number, stood the enfran- 
chised Helots, recently returned from serving with Brasidas 
in Thrace, and the Neodamédes, both probably summoned 
home from Lepreum, where we were told before that they 


3 Thucyd. v. 66. «d00¢ bxd anov- pov, dc. 
d7¢ xabictavto &¢ xoOcpov toy 2 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 2, 1: see 
¢aut@y, “Aytdog tod Bactkéwe Diodor. xv. c. 82; Xenophon, Rep. 
Exactx eyyoupévou xata toy vé- Laced. xiii. 6. 
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had been planted. After them, in the centre of the entire 
line, came the Lacedemonian lochi, seven in number, with 
the Arcadian dependent allies, Herean and Menalian, near 
them. Lastly, in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with 
a small division of Lacedwmonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On each flank there were 
some Lacedsmonian horsemen. ! 

Thucydidés, with a frankness which enhances the value 
of his testimony wherever he gives it positively, 
informs us that he cannot pretend to set down 
the number of either army. It is evident that 
this silence is not for want of having inquired— 
but none of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy: the extreme secrecy of Lacedemonian politics 
admitted of no certainty about their numbers, while the 
empty numerical boasts of other Greeks served only to 
mislead. In the absence of assured information about 
aggregate number, the historian gives us some general 
information accessible to every inquirer, and some facts 
visible to a spectator. From his language it is conjectured, 
with some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that 
hewas himself present at the battle, though in what capacity, 
we cannot determine, as he was an exile from his country. 
First he states that the Lacedsmonian army appeared more 
numerous than that of the enemy. Next he tells us, that 
independent of the Skirite on the left, who were 600 in 
number—the remaining Lacedemonian front, to the ex- 
tremity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men; each 
endmoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, 
the different enédmoties were not all equal; but for the 
most part, the files were eight deep. There were seven 
lochi in all (apart from theSkirite); each lochus comprised 
four pentekosties—each pentekosty contained four endmo- 
ties.2 Multiplying 448 by 8, and adding the 600 Skirite, 


1 Thucyd. v. 67, 
2 Very little can be made out 


Uncertain 
numbers of 
both 
armies. 


of a definite (not always the same) 
number of Pentekosties. The Mora 


respecting the structure of the 
Lacedemonian army. We know 
that the Endmoty was the element- 
ary division—the military unit: 
that the Pentekosty was com- 
posed of a definite (not always 
the same) number of Enédmoties: 
that the Lochus also was composed 


8 


appears to have been a still larger 
division, consisting of so many 
Lochi (according to Xenophon, 
of four Lochi): but Thucydidés 
speaks as if he knew no division 
larger than the Lochus. 

Beyond this very slender infor- 
mation, there seems no otLer fact 
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this would make a total of 4184 hoplites, besides a few 
horsemen on each flank. Respecting light-armed, nothing 
is said. I have no confidence in such an estimate—but the 
total is smaller than we should have expected, considering 
that the Lacedemonians had marched out from Sparta with 
their entire force on a pressing emergency, and that they 
had only sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest 


and youngest soldiers. 


- It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian 


Prelimi- 
nary 
harangues 
to the 
soldiers. 


certainly established about the 
Lacedemonian military distribu- 
tion. Nor ought we reasonably to 
expect to find that these words 
Enébmoty, Pentekosty, Lochus, &c. 
indicate any fixed number of men: 
our own names regiment, company, 
troop, brigade, division, &c. are all 
more or less indefinite as to posit- 
ive numbers and proportion to 
each other. 

That which was peculiar to the 
Lacedemonian drill, was, the teach- 
ing ® small number of men like 
an Enédmoty (25, 82, 36 men, as we 
sometimes find it), to perform its 
evolutions under the command of 
its Endmotarch. When this was 
once secured, it is probable that 
the combination of these element- 
ary divisions was left to be deter- 
mined‘in every case by cirocum- 
stances. 

Thucydidés states several distinct 
facts. 1. Each Enémoty had four 
men in front. 2. Each Enédmoty 
varied in depth, according as every 
lochagus chose. 3. Each lochus 
had four pentekosties, and each 
pentekosty four endmoties.—Now 
Dobree asks, with much reason, 
how these assertions are to be 
reconciled ? Given the number of 
men in front, and the number of 
endmoties in each Lochus—the 


side made any attempt to charge while the 
Lacedemonian battle-array was yet incomplete. 
It was necessary for them, according to Grecian 
practice, to wind up the courage of their troops 


depth of the Enémoty is of course 
determined, without reference to 
the discretion of any one. These 
two assertions appear distinctly 
contradictory; unless we suppose 
(what seems very difficult to be- 
lieve) that the Lochage mightmake 
one or two of the four files of the 
same Enémoty deeper than the 
rest. Dobree proposes, as a means 
of removing this difficulty, to 


‘expunge some words from the text. 


One cannot have confidence, how- 
ever, in the conjecture, 

Another solution has been sug- 
gested, viz, that each lochagus had 
the power of dividing his lochus 
into more or fewer enédmoties as 
he chose, only under the obligation 
that four men should constitute 
the front rank of each endmoty: 
the depth would then of course be 
the variable item, I incline to be- 
lieve that this is what Thucydidés 
here means to indicate. When he 


says, therefore, that there were 


four pentekosties in each lochus, 
and four enédmoties in each pente- 
kosty—we must suppose him to 
allude to the army as it marched 
out from Sparta; and to intimate, 


-by the words which follow, that 


each lochagus had the power of 
modifying that distribution in re- 
gard to his own lochus, when the 
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by some words of exhortation and encouragement; and 
before these were finished, the Lacedsemonians may prob- 
ably have attained their order. The Mantineian officers 
reminded their countrymen that the coming battle would 
decide whether Mantineia should continue to be a free and 
imperial city, with Arcadian dependencies of her own, as 
she now was—or should again be degraded into a depend- 
ency of Lacedwmon. The Argeian leaders dwelt upon 
the opportunity which Argos now had of recovering her 
lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of revenging herself 
upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The Athenian 
troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of the 
many brave allies with whom they were now associated, 
as well as to protect their own territory and empire by 
vanquishing their enemy in Peloponnesus. 


It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedemonian 
character, that to them no similar words of encouragement 
were addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “The 
knew (says the historian!) that long practice beforehand, 
in the business of war, was a better preservative than fine 
speeches on the spur of the moment.” As among pro- 
fessional soldiers, bravery was assumed as a thing of course, 
without any special exhortation: but mutual suggestions 
were heard among them with a view to get their order of 
battle and position perfect,-which at first it probably was 
not, from the sudden and hurried manner in which they 
had been constrained to form. Moreover various war- 
songs, perhaps those of Tyrtzeus, were chanted in the ranks. 
At length the word was given to attack: the numerous 
pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at Sparta) began 
to play, while the slow, solemn, and equable march of the 
troops adjusted itself to the time given by these instru- 
ments without any break or wavering in the line. A 
striking contrast to this deliberate pace was presented by 
the enemy; who having no pipers or other musical instru- 
ments, rushed forward to the charge with a step vehement 


order of battle was about to be pixdy vipwy dv aoploty adtote dv 
formed. This, at any rate, seems jxistavto tiHy xapaxédevew ric 
the least unsatisfactory solution of pyypnce ayabois obaw éxorodvto, eldd- 
the difficulty. tec Epywy éx xoddod perétny arelw 
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and even furious,! fresh from the exhortations just address- 
ed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, 
Battle of | when coming into conflict, to march not exactly 
Mentineis. straight forward, but somewhat aslant towards 
the right. The soldiers on the extreme right of both 
armies set the example of such inclination, in order to 
avoid exposing their own unshielded side; while for the 
same reason every man along the line took care to keep 
close to the shield of his ri “ht hand neighbour. We see 
from hence that, with equal numbers, the right was not 
merely the post of honour, but also of comparative safety. 
So it proved on the present occasion; even the Lacede- 
monian discipline being noway exempt from this cause of 
disturbance. Though the Lacedemonian front, from their 
superior numbers, was more extended than that of the 
enemy, still their right files did not think themselves safe 
without slanting still farther to the right, and thus out- 
flanked very greatly the Athenians on the opposite left 
wing; while on the opposite side the Mantineians who 
formed the right wing, from the same disposition to keep 
the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though not in so great 
a degree, the Skirite and Brasideians on the Lacede- 
monian left. King Agis, whose post was with the Lochi 
in the centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his 
left would be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in 
the rear. Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter 
his dispositions even at this critical moment, which he 
relied upon being able to accomplish through the exact 
discipline, practised evolutions, and slow march of his 
soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger 
would have been to bring round a division from the extreme 
right, where it could well be spared, to the extreme left 
against the advancing Mantineians. But the ancient 
privilege of the Skirite, who always fought by themselves 
on the extreme left, forbade such an order.? Accordingly, 

2 Thucyd. v. 70. “Apyeion piv xal 7 tabtc, Srep prdet ta peyada otpa- 
of Edppayot, évtdvwc xai dpyq yuo- toneda ev tate npocddote norety. 
podvrec, Aaxedarpdvior 3é, Bordéwe * Thucyd. v. 67. Tote S& xépac 
zal Ond adrAntw@y moddw@y vépw tyxa- peév edtbvupov Uxtpitar abtoie xa- 
Beottetwy, od tod Delov ydow, GAX’ Aloravto, del radtHy Thy taEry 
Iva Spadue peta pvdpod Babvovtes pdvor AaxeSatpoviwv ei 
npoedOorev aat ph diacnagbein adtidy cpwWy adtwWy Eyovrse, &. 
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Agis gave signal to the Brasideians and Skirites to make 
a flank movement on the left so as to get on yan 
equal front with the Mantineians; while in order ordcred by 
to fill up the vacancy thus created in his line, Asis, onthe 
he sent orders to the two polemarchs Aristoklés fore the 
and Hipponoidas, who had their Lochi on the battle ibis 
extreme right of the line, to move to the rear obeyed. His 
and take post on the right of the Brasideians, left wing is 
80 as again to close up the line. But these two “°*'°" 
polemarchs, who had the safest and most victorious place 
in the line, chose to keep it, disobeying his express orders: 
so that Agis, when he saw that they did not move, was 
forced to send a second order countermanding the flank 
movement of the Skiritex, and directing them to fall in upon 
the centre, back into their former place. But it had now 
become too late to execute this second command before 
the hostile armies closed: and the Skiritz and Brasideians 
were thus assailed while in disorder and cut off from their 
own centre. The Mantineians, finding them in this con- 
dition, defeated and drove them back; while the chosen 
Thousand of Argos, breaking in by the vacant space be- 
tween the Brasideians and the Lacedemonian centre, took 
them on the right flank and completed their discomfiture. 
They were routed and pursued even to the Lacedsemonian 
baggage-waggons in the rear; some of the elder troops 
who guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole 
Lacedemonian left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, 
thinking only of what was immediately before Complete 
them, wasted thus a precious time when their uitimate | 
aid was urgently needed elsewhere. Matters the Laceds- 
passed very differently on the Lacedemonian ™onians. 
centre and right; where Agis, with his body-guard of 
300 chosen youths called Hippeis, and with the Spartan 
Lochi, found himself in front conflict with the centre and 
left of the enemy;—with the Argeians, their elderly troops 
and the so-called Five Lochi—with the Kleoneans and 


The strong and precise language, than elsewhere. And it is essential 
-which Thucydidés here uses, shows to take notice of the circumstance, 
that this was a privilege pointedly in orderto appreciate the general- 
noted and much esteemed: among ship of Agis, which has been rather 
the Lacedemonians, especially, bardly criticised. 
encient routine was more valued 
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Orneates, dependent allies of Argos—and with the Athe- 
nians, Over all these troops they werecompletely victorious, 
after a short resistance—indeed on some points with no 
resistance at all. So formidable was the aspect and name 
of the Lacedsemonians, that the opposing troops gave way 


without crossing 8 
that they trod 


1 Thuocyd. v. 72. (Ok Aaxedarpdvrors 
cod¢ ‘Apysiouc) "Expepav, od5¢ é 
yetpag tobd< xodhove Oxopsivavtas, 
GX, we exyeoay of Aaxedarpdveor, 
B0Gd¢ avddytac, xal dativ ob¢ xat 
xaranatyGdvtac, tob ph plavas tiv 
dyxatarnhey. 

The last words of this sentence 
present a difficulty which has per- 
plexed all the commentators, and 
which none of them have yet satis- 
factorily cleared up. ; 

They all admit that the ex- 
pressions, tod, tod 4%, preceding 
the infinitive mood as here, signify 
design or purpose; &vexa being 
understood. But none of them can 
eonstrue the sentence satisfactorily 
with this meaning: accordingly 
they here ascribe to the words a 
different and exceptional meaning, 
See the notes of Poppo, Géller, 
and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the 
views of other critics are cited and 
discussed. 

Some say that tod pi in this 
place means the same as Wote 7; : 
others affirm, that it is identical 
with 8a to ph or with typ py. 
“Formula tod, tod py (say Bauer 
and Giller), plerumque consilium 
significat: interdum effectum (i. e. 
ore py); hic causam indicat (4. ¢. 
81a +d ph, or tH py).” But I agree 
with Dr. Arnold in thinking that 
the last of these three alleged 
meanings is wholJy unauthorised ; 
while the second (which is adopted 
by Dr. Arnold himself) is sustained 
only by feeble and dubious evid- 
ence—for the passage of Thucydi- 
dés (ii. 4. tod pry éxpedyety) may be 


ears, and even with a panic so headlong, 
own each other in anxiety to escape.! 


as well construed (as Poppo’s note 
thereupon suggests) without any 
such supposed exceptional sense of 
the words, 

Now it seems to me quite possible 
to construe the words tod py, pOjvar 
here in their regular and legitimate 
sense of Evexa tod or consilium. 
But first an error must be cleared 
up which pervades the view of 
most of the commentators. They 
supposed that those Argeians, who 
are here affirmed to have been 
“trodden ender foot,” were so trod- 
den down by the Lacedemonians 
in their advance. But this igs in 
every way improbable. The Lace- 
dsmonians were particularly slow 
in their motions, regular in their 
ranks, and backward as to pursuit 
—qualities which are dwelt upon 
by Thucydidés in regard to this 
very battle. They were not all 
likely to overtake such terrified 
men as were only anxious to ran 
away: moreover, if they did over- 
take them, they would spear them, 
—not trample them under foot, 

To be trampled under foot, though 
possible enough from the numerous 
Persian cavalry (Herodot. vii. 178; 
Xenoph. Hellen, iii. 4, 12), is not 
the treatment which defeated gol- 
diers meet with from victorious 
hostile infantry in the field, espe- 
cially Lacedwmonian infantry. But 
it is precisely the treatment which 
they meet with, if they be in one 
of the hinder ranks, from their 
own panic-stricken comrades in the 
front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back 
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While thus defeated in front, they were taken in flank by 
the Tegeans and Lacedemonians on the right of Agis’ 


madly to get away from him. Of 
course it was the Argeians in the 
front rank who were seized with 
the most violent panic, and who 
thus fell back upon their own 
comrades in the rear ranks, over- 
throwing and treading them down 
to secure their own escape. It seems 
quite plain that it was the Argojangs 
in front (not the Lacedzemonians) 
who trod down their comrades in 
the rear (there were probably six 
or eight men in every file) in order 
to escape themselves before the 
Lacedemonians should be upon 
them: compare Xenophon, Helle- 
nic, iv.'4, 11; Geonomic, viii. 5. 

There are therefore in the whole 
scene which Thucydidés describes, 
three distinct subjects—1. The Lace- 
demonians. 2, The Argeian soldiers 
who were trodden down. 8, Other 
Argeian soldiers who trod them 
down in order to get away them- 
selves.—Out of these three he only 
specifies the first two; but the third 
is present to his mind, and is im- 
plied in his narrative just as much 
as if he had written xataxatyfévrac 
on’ &didwv or bz’ addjAwy, a8 in 
Xenoph. Hellen, iv. 4, 11. 

Now it is to this third subject, 
implied in the narrative but not 
formally specified (4. e. those Ar- 
geians who trod down their com- 
rades in order to get away them- 
aelves)—or rather to the second 
and third conjointly and confusedly 
—that the design or purpose (con- 
silium) in the words tod py gljvar 
refers. 

Farther, the commentators all 
construe tod py Pljvar thy éyxatd- 
Aypry, a9 if the last word were an 
accusative case coming after pbjvat 
and governed by it. But there is 
also another construction, equally 
good Greek, and much better for 


the sense. In my judgement, thy 
éyxatadn pw is here the accusative 
case coming before pOyvar and 
forming the subject of it. The 
words will thus read (&vexa) 10d 
Thy éyxatadypw ph pbzvar (sner8o00- 
aay avtoic)—“in order that the 
actual grasp of the Lacedemonians 
might not be beforehand in coming 
upon them”’—“might not come upon 
them too soon,” 4. e. “sooner than 
they could get away.” And since 
the word éyxatd) npc is an abstract 
active substantive, so, in order to 
get at the real meaning here, we 
may substitute the concrete words 
with which it correlates—é. e. toe 
Aaxséatpovioug éyxatadafdvtac — 
subject as well as attribute — for 
the active participle is here ese 
sentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, 
supposing the ellipsis filled up and 
the meaning expressed in full and 
concrete words—forw ob¢ xal xata- 
natnlévtag on’ dddiydwv pevydvewy 
(or Bralopévwy), Evexa tod tod Aa- 
xedatpoviouc pi) pbajvar éyxatadaper- 
tag adtode (tod< pedyovtac): “As 
soon as the Lacedwmonians ap- 
proached near, the Argeians gave 
way at once, without staying for. 
hand-combat; and some were even 
trodden down by each other, or 
by their own comrades running 
away in order that the Lacedsmo- 
nians might not be beforehand in 
catching them sooner than they 
could escape.” 

Construing in this way the sen- 
tence as it now stands, we have tod 
un peyvar used in its regular and 
legitimate sense of purpose or con- 
silium. We have moreover a plain 
and natural state of facts, in fall 
keeping with the general narrative. 
Nor is there any violence put upon 
the words. Nothing more is done 
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army, and the Athenians here incurred serious hazard. of 
being all cut to pieces, had they not been effectively aided 
b their own cavalry close at hand. Moreover Agis, having 
decidedly beaten and driven them back, was less anxious 
to pursue them than to return to the rescue of his own 
defeated left wing; so that even the Athenians, who were 
exposed both in flank and front, were enabled to effect 
their retreat in safety. The Mantineians and the Argeian 
Thousand, though victorious on their part of the line, yet 
seeing the remainder of their army in disorderly flight, had 
little disposition to renew the combat against Agis and the | 
conquering Lacedemonians. They sought only to effect 
their retreat, which however could not be done without 
severe loss, especially on the part of the Mantineians— 
and which Agis might have prevented altogether, had not 
the Lacedsmonian system, enforced on.this occasion by 
the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoined 
abstinence from prolonged pursuit against a defeated 
enemy.! There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeians, 
Kleonssans, and Orneates; 200 Athenians, together with 
both the generals Lachés and Nikostratus; and 200 Man- 
tineians. The loss of the Lacedemonians, though never 
certainly known, from the habitual secrecy of their public 
proceedings, was estimated at about 300 men. They strip- 
ped the enemy’s dead, spreading out to view the arms thus 
acquired, and selecting some for a trophy; then picked up 
their own dead and carried them away for burial at Tegea, 
ranting the customary burial-truce to the defeated enemy. 
leistoanax, the other Spartan king, had advanced as far 
as Tegea with a reinforcement composed of the elder and 
ounger citizens; but on hearing of the victory, he returned 

ome. ? . 
Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought 
Great in the month of June 418 B.c. Its effect through- 
effects of out Greece was prodigious. The numbers en- 
the victory gaged on both sides were very considerable for 

-estab- ° ° 

lishing the &@ Grecian army of that day, though seemingly 
reratation ~~ not so large as at the battle of Delium five years 
ya before: the number and grandeur of the states 


than to expand a very elliptical as the chief difficulty, of an ex- 
sentence, and to fillup that entire positor of Thucydidés. 

sentence which was present to the 1 Thucyd. v. 73; Diodor. xii, 79. 
writer’g own mind. To do this 2 Thucyd. v. 73. 

properly ig the chief duty, as well 
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whose troops were engaged was however greater than at 
Delium. But what gave peculiar value to the battle was, 
that it wiped off at once the pre-existing stain upon the 
honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, disappoint- 
ing all previous expectation, had drawn upon her the im- 
putation of something like cowardice; and there were other 
proceedings which, with far better reason, caused her to 

e stigmatised as stupid and backward. But the victory: 
of Mantineia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and 
replaced Sparta in her old position of military pre-eminence 
before the eyes of Greece. It worked so much the more 
powerfully because it was entirely the fruit of Lacedzemo- 
‘nian courage, with little aid from that peculiar skill and 
tactics, which was generally seen concomitant, but had in 
the present case been found comparatively wanting. The 
maneuvre of Agis, in itself not ill-conceived, for the pur- 
pose of extending his left wing, had failed through the 
disobedience of the two refractory polemarchs: but in such 
a case the shame of failure falls more or less upon all parties 
concerned; nor could either general. or soldiers be con- 
sidered to havedisplayed at Mantineia any of that profession- 
al aptitude which caused the Lacedzemonians to be styled 
“artists in warlike affairs.” So much the more conspicuously 
did Lacedemonian courage stand out to view. After the 
left wing had been broken, and when the Argeian Thousand 
had penetrated into the vacant space between the left and 
centre, so that they might have taken the centre in flank, 
and ought to have done so had they been well-advised— 
the troops in the centre, instead of being daunted as most 


Grecian soldiers would have been, had marched forward 


against the enemies in their front, and gained a complete 
victory. The consequences of the battle were thus immense 
in re-establishing the reputation of the Lacedemonians, 
and in exalting them again to their ancient dignity of chiefs 
of Peloponnesus, ! 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, 
Aristoklés and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had well- 
nigh caused the ruin of the army, were tried and condemn- 
ed to banishment as cowards on their return to Sparta.? 


1 Thucyd. v. 75. Kat thy Oxo twy te xat Ppadboryra, dvi Epyp todtp 
“EAAjvwyv tote énipepopévyy aitiay anedvoavto: toyy piv, de sddxovy, 
Eg te padaxiav Sa thy ev TH woop xaxtCopsvor, yrtbyy Se, of adtot adel 
Euppopay, xal é¢ thy GAAny aBovdiay Svrec. 2 Thucyd. v. 72. 


| 
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Looking at the battle from the point of view of the 
Operations other side, we may remark that the defeat was 
of Ar- reatly occasioned by the selfish caprice of the 

clans, Bleians in withdrawing their 3000 men imme- 
éo, near diately before the battle, because the other allies, 
Epidaurus. instead of marching against Lepreum, preferred 
to attempt the far more important town of Tegea: an ad- 
ditional illustration of the remark of Periklés at the begin- 
ning of the war, that numerous and equal allies could 
never be kept in harmonious co-operation.!_ Shortly after 
the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came back to the aid of Man- 
tineia—probably regretting their previous untoward de- 
ure—together with a reinforcement of 1000 Athenians. 
oreover, the Karneian month began—a season which the 
Lacedemonians kept rigidly holy; even despatching mes- 
sengers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, 
whom they had invoked prior to the late battle2—and 
remaining themselves within their own territory, so that 
the field was for the moment left clear for the operations 
of adefeated enemy. Accordingly, the Epidaurians, though 
they had made an inroad into the territory of Argos 
’ during the absence of the Argeian main force at the time of 
the late battle, and had gained a partial success—now 
found their own territory overrun by the united Eleians, 
Mantineians, and Athenians, who were bold enough even 
to commence a wall of circumvallation round the town of 
Epidaurus itself. The entire work was distributed between 
them to be accomplished: but the superior activity and 
perseverance of the Athenians were here displaye in a 
conspicuous manner. For while the portion of work com- 
mitted to them (the fortification of the cape on which the 
Herseum or temple of Héré was situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily. brought to completion— their 
allies, both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks 
respectively allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. 
The idea of circumvallation being for this reason relinquish- 
ed, a joint garrison was left in the new fort at Cape He- 
reum, after which the allies evacuated the Epidaurian ter- 


ritory.® 
7 “Bo far the Lacedemonians appeared to have derived 
dittle positive benefit from their late victory: but the 


§ Thucyd, {. 141. * Thucyd. v. 76. 
* Thuoyd. v. 76. 
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fruits of it were soon manifested in the very centre of their 
enemy’s force—at Argos. A material change ,.1.4:,.) 
had taken place since the battle in the poli- change at 
tical tendencies of that city. There had been Argos, 
within it always an opposition party—philo-La- ofthe battle 
conian and anti-democratical: and the effectofthe of Msn- 
defeat at Mantineia had been to strengthen this “"°” 

p as much as it depressed their opponents, The demo- 
cratical leaders—who, in conjunction with Athens and Alki- 
biadés,-had aspired to maintain an ascendency in Pelopon- 
nesus hostile and equal, if not superior, to Sparta—now 
found their calculations overthrown and exchanged for the 
discouraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious 
enemy. And while these leaders thus lost general influence 
by so complete a defeat of their foreign policy, the ordinary 
democratical soldiers of Argos brought back with them 
from the field of Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and 
terror of the Lacedemonian arms. But the chosen Argeian 
Thousand-regiment returned with very different feelings. 
Victorious over the left wing of their enemies, they had 
not been seriously obstructed in their retreat even by the 
Lacedemonian centre. They had thus reaped positive 
glory,! and doubtless felt contempt for their beaten fellow- 
citizens. Now it has been already mentioned that these 
Thousand were men of rich families, and the best military 
age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to receive per- 
manent training at the public expense, just at a time when 
the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, after the 
peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become or 
continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently 
consulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce 
in the democratical government. But when the defeat of 
Mantineia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her 
upon the defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance 


3 Aristotle (Politic. v. 4, 9) ex- An example of contempt enter. 
pressly notices the credit gained tained by victorious troops over- 
by the oligarchical force of Argos defeated fellow-countrymen, is 
in the battle of Mantineia, as one mentioned by Xenophon in the 
main cause of the subsequent re- Athenian army under Alkibiadés 
volution—notwithstanding thatthe and Thrasyllus, in one of the later 
Argeians generally were beaten— years of the Peloponnesian war: 
Oi yympipor edbSoxtuysavtec see Xenophon, Hellen. i. 2. 15-17. 
dy Mavrvelq, de, 
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their natural oligarchical sentiments, so that they became 
decided opponents of the democratical government in its 
distress. the oligarchical party in Argos, thus encouraged 
and reinforced, entered into a conspiracy with the Lacede- 
monians to bring the city into alliance with Sparta as well 
as to overthrow the democracy. ! 

‘As the first step towards the execution of this suheme, 
Oligar- the Lacedsemonians, about the end of September, 
chical con- marched out their full forces as far as Tegea 
spiracy of . . : . os ’ 
the thus threatening invasion, and inspiring terror 
Thousend- at Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as 
regiment at ° . 
Argos,in envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at 
concert Sparta, with two alternative propositions: one 
Lacedemo- for peace, which he was instructed to tender 
nians. and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if. he 
could; another, in case they refused, of a menacing character. 
It was the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring 
the city into alliance with Lacedemon and dissolve the 
connexion with Athens, before they attempted any innova- 
tion in the government. The arrival of Lichas was the 
signal for them to manifest themselves by strenuously 

ressing the acceptance of his pacific proposition. But they 
fad to contend against a strong resistance; since Alkibiadés, 
still in Argos, employed his utmost energy to defeat their 
views. Nothing but the presence of the Lacedemonian 
army at Tegea, and the general despondency of the people, 
at length enabled them to carry their point, and to procure 
acceptance of the proposed treaty; which, being already 
adopted by the Ekklesia at Sparta, was sent ready prepared 
to Argos,—and there sanctioned without alteration. ‘The 
conditions were substantially as follows:— 

“The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have 
Treaty of | received as hostages from Orchomenus, and the 
peace be- men-hostages from the Menalii. They shall 

ween ° e 
Sparta and restore to the Lacedemonians the men now in 
Argos. Mantineia, whom the Lacedzmonians had placed 
as hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom the 
Argeians and Mantineians have carried-away from that 
place. They shall evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort 
recently erected near it. The Athenians, unless they also 
forthwith evacuateEpidaurus, shall be proclaimed as enemies 
to Lacedsemon as well as to Argos, and to the allies of both. 


4 Thucyd. v. 76; Diodor. xii. 60. 
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The Lacedsemonians shall restore all the hostages whom 
they now have in keeping, from whatever place they may 
have been taken. Respecting the sacrifice alleged to be 
due to Apollo by the Epidaurians, the Argeians will consent 
to tender to them an oath, which if they swear, they shall 
clear themselves,: Every city in Peloponnesus, small or 
great, shall be autonomous and at liberty to maintain its 
own ancient constitution. If any extra-Peloponnesian city 
shall come against Peloponnesus with mischievous projects, 
Lacedeemon and Argos will take joint counsel against it, in 
the manner most equitable for the interest of the Pelo- 
ponnesians generally. The extra-Peloponnesian allies. of 
Sparta shall be in the same position with reference to this 
treaty as the allies of Lacedsemon and Argos in Pelopon- 
nesus—and shall hold their own in the same manner. The 
Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who shall be 
admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the 
allies desire anything different, the Argeians shall send 


them home about their business.”2 


1 Thucyd. v. 77. The text of 
Thucydidés is incurably corrupt, 
in regard to several words of this 
clause; though the general sense. 
appears sufficiently certain, that 
the Epidaurians are to be allowed 
to clear themselves in respect to 
this demand by an oath. In regard 
to this purifying oath it seems to 
have been essential that the oath 
should be tendered by one litigant 
party and ftaken by the other; 
perhaps therefore cépey or Gépev 
4Qv(Valckenaer’s conjecture) might 
be preferable to etpev Aqv. 

To Herodot. vi. 86 and Aristotel. 
Bhetoric. i. 16,6, which Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators notice in 
illustration of this practice, we may 
add the instructive exposition of 
the analogous practice in the pro- 
cedure of Roman law, as given 
by Von Savigny in his System des 
hentigen Rémischen Rechts, sect. 
809-813. vol. vii. p. 53-83. It was 
an oath tendered by one litigant 
party to the opposite in hopes that 
the latter would refuse to take it; 


if taken, it had the effect of a 
judgement in favour of the swearer. 
But the Roman lawyers laid down 
many limits and formalities, with 
respect to this jusjurandum delatum, 
which Von Savigny sets forth with 
his usual perspicuity. 


2 Thucyd. v. 77. ’ExtéelEavrac 58 
toig Euppadyore EvxpBareabor, at xa 
adtoig Soxq at dé te xal &rAdO 50xq 
toig Euppayors, olxad anxrvaddecy. 
See Dr. Arnold’s note, and Dr. 
Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv. vol. 


dil. p. 842, 


One cannot be certain about the 
meaning of these two last words 
—but IT incline to believe that they 
express a peremptory and almost 
a hostile sentiment, such as I 
have given in the text. The allies 
here alluded to are Athens, Elis, 
and Mantineia; all hostile in 
feeling to Sparta. The Lacede- 
monians could not well decline 
admitting these cities to share in 
this treaty as it stood; but would 
probably think it suitable to repel 
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Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the 
Lacedsemonians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It 
presented a reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing 
one obligation of no importance upon Sparta; though it 
answered the purpose of the latter by substantially dissol- 
ving the alliance of Argos with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party 
in Argos only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. 
As soon as it was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta 
was withdrawn from Tegea, and was exchanged for free 
and peaceful intercommunication between the Lacede- 
monians and Argeians. Probably Alkibiadés at the same 
time retired, while the renewed visits and hospitalities of 
Lacedemonians at Argos strengthened the interest of 
their party more than ever. They were soon powerful 
enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia— 
and to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the 
following terms:— - 

“There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years be- 
Treaty of tween the Lacedsmonians and the Argeians 
alliance =—upon equal terms—each giving amicable 
Bontte ana Satisfaction, according to its established con- 
Argos— _— atitution, to all complaints preferred by the 
dissolati; Other. On the same condition, also, the other 
ance of Ar- Peloponnesian cities shall partake in this peace 

“hews, and alliance—holding their own territory, laws, 
Mantineia, and separate constitution. All extra-Pelopon- 
and Zlis.  nesian allies of Sparta shall be put upon the 
same footing as the Lacedemonians themselves. The allies 
of Argos shall also be put upon the same footing as Argos 
herself, holding their own territory undisturbed, Should 
occasion arise for common military operations on any 
point, the Lacedemonians and Argeians shall take counsel 
together, determining in the most equitable manner they 
can for the interest of theirallies. Ifany one of the cities 
hereunto belonging, either in or out of Peloponnesus, shall 
have disputes either about boundaries or other topics, she 


them even with rudeness, if they and not to the Lacedsmonians 
desired any change, also. The form of the treaty fs, 

I rather imagine, too, that this that of a resolution already taken 
last clause (éxdelGavrac) has re- at Sparta, and sent for approval 
ference exclusively tothe Argeians, to Argos. 
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shall be held bound to enter upon amicable adjustment. 
If any allied city shall quarrel with another allied city, 
the matter shall be referred to some third city satisfactory 
to both. Each city shall render justice to her own citizens 
according to her own ancient constitution.” 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the 
disputed question of headship is compromised . sass 
or evaded. Lacedemon and Argos are both of Mant 
put upon an equal footing, in respect to taking pei to 
joint counsel for the general body of allies: they ~” 
two alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, 
though binding themselves to have regard to the interests 
of the latter. The policy of Lacedszemon also pervades the 
treaty—that of ensuring autonomy to all the lesser states 
of Peloponnesus, and thus breaking up the empire of Elis, 
Mantineia, or any other larger state which might have 
dependencies.2. And accordingly the Mantineians, finding 
themselves abandoned by Argos, were constrained to make 
their submission to Sparta, enrolling themselves again as 
her allies, renouncing all command over their Arcadian 


1 Thucyd. v. 79. Al sé tee tay 
nodlwy 9 apolroya, } tav dvrde F 
tay éxtd¢ [lekonovwdoou, atts xepl 
Spwy atts xepi Grou ttvd¢, Sraxpr- 
Ov}pa2v. 

The object of this clause I pre- 
sume to be, to provide that the 
joint forces of Lacedwemon and 
Argos should not be bound to in- 
terfere for every separate dispute 
of each single ally with a foroign 
state, not included in the alliance. 
Thus, there were at this time 
standing disputes between Bootia 
and Athens—and between Megara 
and Athens: the Argeians probably 
would not choose to pledge them- 
selves to interfere for the main- 
tenance of the alleged rights of 
Beotia and Megara in these dis- 
putes. They guard themselves 
against such necessity in this 
clause, 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dis- 
sertation (Die Privat-Schiedsrich- 
ter und die dffentlichen Diadteten 


Athens (Halle, 1846), sect, 19. p. 
41), has given an analysis and ex- 
planation of this treaty which 
seems to me on many points un- 
satisfactory. 

2 All the smaller states in Po- 
loponnesus are pronounced by this 
treaty to be (if we repeat the lan- 
guage employed with reference to 
the Delphians peculiarly in the 
peace of Nikias) adtovépouc, adto- 
tedete, abtodixouc, Thucyd, v. 19. 
The last clause of this treaty 
guarantees abtodixiay to all—though 
in language somewhat different— 
tote 8@ Erare xata natpra SixdGec8ar. 
The expression in this treaty adto- 
noéktee is substantially equivalent 
to abrorsAsic in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never 
find in Thucydidés the very con- 
venient Herodotean word 8woldixor 
(Herodot. vi. 42), though there are 
occasions in these fourth and fifth 
books on which it would be useful 
to his meaning. 
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subjects, and delivering up the hostages of these latter— 
according to the stipulation in the treaty between Lace- 
demon and Argos.1 The Lacedemonians do not seem to 
have meddled farther with Elis. Being already possessed 
of Lepreum (through the Brasideian settlers planted there), 
they perhaps did not wish again to provoke the Eleians, 
from fear of being excluded a second time from the Olympic 
festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lace- 
Olivar demon (about November or December 418 z.c.) 
chicalrevo- had still farther depressed the popular leaders 
lution =, at Argos. The oligarchical faction, and the 
Argos py chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of 
the Thou- wealth and family, as well as bound together by 
sand, incon- ° o% . f 
cert with their common military training, now saw their 
the Lacedw- way clearly to the dissolution of the democracy 
monians. by force, and to the accomplishment of a revo- 
lution. Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered 
by the idea of admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they 
espoused the new policy of the city with extreme vehemence, 
and began immediately to multiply occasions of collision 
with Athens. Joint Lacedemonian and Argeian envoys 
were despatched to Thrace and Macedonia. With the 
Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted subjects of Athens, the 
old alliance was renewed, and even new engagements con- 
cluded; while Perdikkas of Macedonia was urged to re- 
nounce his covenants with Athens, and join the new con- 
federacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was 
cansiderable; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly 
their ancient descent from Argos, which constituted ther 
brethren of the Hellenic family. Accordingly Perdikkas 
consented to the demand and concluded the new treaty; 
insisting, however, with his habitual duplicity, that the step 
should for the moment be kept secret. from Athens.2 In 
farther pursuance of the new tone of hostility to that city, 
joint envoys were also sent thither, to require that the 
Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and especially that 
they should evacuate the fort recently erected near Epi- 
daurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city 
judged it prudent to send Démosthenés to bring them away. 


1 Thucyd. v. 81; Diodor, xii. 81. 2 Compare Thucyd. v. 80, and v. 83% 
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That general not only effected the retreat, but also contrived 
a stratagem which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. 
On his first arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic 
match outside of the gates for the amusement of the whole 
garrison, contriving to keep back the Athenians within 
until all the rest had marched out: then hastily shutting 
the gates, he remained master of the place.t Having no 
intention however of keeping it, he made it over presently 
to the Epidaurians themselves, with whom he renewed the 
truce to which they had been parties jointly with the Lace- 
dzemonians five years before, two years before the peace of 
Nikias.?2 | 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, 
in respect to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been 
dictated by a desire to manifest her displeasure against the 
Argeians. This was exactly what the Argeian leaders and 
oligarchical party, on their side, -most desired; 


the breach with Athens had become irreparable, 2.0. 427. 


and their plans were now matured for violently subverting 


their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta a joint 
military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city (the 
first joint expedition under the newalliance), againstSikyén, 
for the purpose of introducing more thorough-paced oli- 

archy into the already oligarchical Sikyénian government. 

t is possible that there may have been some democratical 
opposition gradually acquiring strength at Sikyén: yet that 
city seems to have been, as far as we know, alway oli- 
garchical in policy, and passively faithful to Sparta. Prob- 
ably therefore that joint enterprise against Siky6n was 
nothing more than a pretext to cover the introduction of 
1000 Lacedemonian hoplites into Argos, whither the joint 
detachment immediately returned, after the business at 


! The instances appear to have 
been not rare, wherein Grecian 
towns changed masters, by the ci- 
tizens thus going out of the gates 
all together, or most part of them, 
for some religious festival. See 
the case of Smyrna (Herodot, i. 
150) and the precautionary sug- 
gestions of the military writer 
ZEneas, in his treatise called Po- 
liorketicus, c. 17. 


® Thucyd. v. 80. Kat Sotepov 


"Extdauplorg dvavewodpevot tas 
onovdac, adtol of "Adgjvator dxédocay 
to telytopa. We are here told that 


‘the Athenians RENEWED their truce 


with the Epidaurians: but I know 
no truce previously between them, 
except the general truce for a 
year, which the Epidaurians swore 
to, in conjunction with Sparta 
(iv. 119), in the beginning of 8.0. 
423. 


> 


= 
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Sikyén had been accomplished. Thus reinforced, the oli- 
archical leaders and the chosen Thousand at Argos put 
own by force the democratical constitution in that city, 

slew the democratical leaders, and established themselves m 

complete possession of the government. 

This revolution (accomplished about February z.c. 417) 
—the result of the victory of Mantineia and the 
consummation of a train of policy laid by Sparta 
Diigarchy raised her ascendency in Peloponnesus to a 
and the higher and more undisputed point than it had 
towne in ever before attained. The towns in Achaia were 

" _as yet not sufficiently oligarchical for her pur- 
pose—perhaps since the march of Alkibiadés thither two 
years before—accordingly she now remodelled their govern- 
ments in conformity with her own views. The new rulers 
of Argos were subservient to her, not merely from oli- 
garchical sympathy, but from need of her aid to keep down 
internal rising against themselves: so that there was neither 
enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 

Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined 
Violence, © Jast. Though there were many cities in 
of the Greece, in which oligarchies long maintained 
Thousand themselves unshaken, through adherence to a 
counter-re- tfaditional routine, and by being usually in the 
yolation in hands of men accustomed to govern—yet an 
restoration Oligarchy erected by force upon the ruins of a 
crac. democracy was rarely of long duration. The 

"angry discontent of the people, put down by 
temporary intimidation, usually revived, and threatened the 
security of the rulers enough to render them suspicious and 

robab m4 cruel. Such cruelty moreover was not their only 
ault: they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either their 
lust or their rapacity. With the population of Argos— 
comparatively coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like 

Korkyra than like Athens—such abuse was pretty sure to 

be speedy as well as flagrant. LEpecially the chosen regi- 


B.0, 417, 


4 Thucyd. v. 81. Kai Aaxsdaus- axsiva Evvappotepor 73H xot tov dy 
veou xal "Apyelor, yidtor éxarepor, “Apyer Sijpov xavédvcay, nat dsarzap- 
Suotpatebcavrec, ta +’ dy Zixuddve yla adnxitydela toic Aaxsdapovlore 
te ddiyoug paAAOV xatéotyGav adtol xatécty. Compare Diodor. xii. 80. 
ot Aaxedatpoveor s\Odveec, xai per’ 
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ment of the Thousand—men in the vigour of their age, and 
proud of their military prowess as well as of their wealthier 
station—construed the new oligarchical government which 
they had helped to erect as a period of individual licence 
to themselves. The behaviour and fate of their chief, Bryas, 
illustrates the general demeanour of the troop. After many 
other outrages against persons of poorer condition, he one 
day met in the streets a wedding procession, in which the 
person of the bride captivated his fancy. He caused her 
to be violently torn from her company, carried her to his 
house, and possessed himself of her by force. But in the 
middle of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged 
herself for the outrage by putting out the eyes of the 
ravisher while he was fast asleep:1 a terrible revenge, which 
the pointed clasp-pins of the feminine attire sometimes 
enabled women? to take upon those who wronged them. 
Having contrived to: make her escape, she found conceal- 
ment among her friends, as well as protection among the 
people generally, against the indignant efforts of the chosen 
‘Thousand to avenge their leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude 
of petty insults which so flagitious an outrage implies: as 
co-existent, we are not surprised to learn that the Demos 
of Argos soon recovered their lost courage, and resolved 
upon an effort to put down their oligarchical oppressors. 
They waited for the moment when the festival called the 
Gymnopedie was incourse of being solemnised atSparta—a 
festival at which the choric performances of men and boys 
were so interwoven with Spartan religion as well as bodily 
training, that the Lacedzemonians would make no military 
movement until they were finished. At this critical moment, 
the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection; and after a sharp 
contest, gained a victory over the oligarchy, some of whom 
were slain, while others only saved themselves by flight. 
Even at the first instant of danger, pressing messages had 
been sent to Sparta for aid. But the Lacedemonians at 
first peremptorily refused to move during the period of 
their festival: nor was it until messenger after messenger 
had arrived to set forth the pressing necessity of their 
friends, that they reluctantly put aside their festival to 


® Pausanias, ii. 20, 1. Musgrave on line 1138 of that 
2 See Herodot. v. 87; Euripid. drama. 
Hlecub. 1152, and the note of 
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Pag II, 
march towards Argos. They were too late: the precious 
moment had already passed by. They were met at Tegea 
by an intimation that their friends were overthrown, and 
Argos in possession of the victorious people. Nevertheless, 
various exiles who had escaped still promised them success, 
urgently entreating them to proceed; but the Lacedsemo- 
nians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, and resumed 
their intermitted festival. 1 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown—after a 
3.0. 417 continuance of about four months,? from Febru- 
Proceegd. 2FY,to June 417 3.c.—and the chosen Thousand- 
ings of the regiment either dissolved or destroyed. The 


restored §=_—s movement excited great sympathy in several 
Demos: Peloponnesian cities, ? who were becoming jealous 


tardiness of of the exorbitant preponderance of Sparta. 
parts. Nevertheless the Argeian Demos, though vic- 
torious within the city, felt so much distrust of being able 
to maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta to 
plead their cause and to entreat favourable treatment: a 
proceeding which proves the insurrection to have been 
spontaneous, not fomented by Athens. But the envoys of 
e expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the 
Lacedsmonians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging 
the Demos to have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the 
resolution of sending forces to put them down. Still the 
habitual tardiness of Lacedemonian habits prevented any 
immediate or separate movement. Their allies were to be 
summoned, none being very zealous in the cause,—and least 
of all at this moment, when the period of harvest was at 
hand: so that about three months intervened before any 
actual force was brought together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the 
Argeian Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were 
to look on Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed 
their alliance with Athens. Regarding her as their main 
refuge, they commenced the building of long walls to 


oligarchy. The narrative of Thu- 
cydidés does not allow more than 


' Thucyd. v. 82; Diodor. xii. 80. 
2 Diodorus (xii, 80) says that it 


lasted eight months: but this, if 
correct at all, must be taken as 
beginning from the alliance be- 
tween Sparta and Argus, and not 
from the first establishment of the 


four months for the duration of 
the latter. 

* Thucyd. v. 82. EuvydSecav 8é tay 
Terytopoy xal twy év Ilekonowyep 
Tivee noASWwY, 
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connect their city with the sea, in order that the road might 
always be open for supplies and reinforcement from Athens 
in case they should be confined to their walls by a superior 
Spartan force. The whole Argeian population—men and 
women, free and slave—set about the work with the utmost 
ardour: while Alkibiadés brought assistance from Athens! 
— especially skilled masons and carpenters, of whom they 
stood in much need. The step may probably have been 
suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two years 
before, he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patra. But 
the construction of walls adequate for defence, along the 
line of four miles and a half between Argos and the sea,? 
required a long time. Moreover the oligarchical party 
within the town, as well as the exiles without—a party 
defeated but not annihilated—strenuously urged the Fiace- 
dzmonians to put an end to the work, and even promised 
them a counter-revolutionary movement in the town as 
soon as they drew near to assist—the same intrigue which 
had been entered into by the oligarchical party at Athens 
forty years before, when the walls down to Peirsus were 
in course of erection. Accordingly about the end of 
September (4178.c.), King Agis conducted an army of Lace- 
demonians and allies against Argos, drove the population 
within the city, and destroyed so much of the Long Walls 
as had been already raised. But the oligarchical party 
within were not able to realize their engagements of rising 
in arms, so that he was obliged to retire after merely 
ravaging the territory and taking the town of Hysia, where 
he put to death all the freemen who fell into his hands. 
After his departure, the Argeians retaliated these ravages 
upon the neighbouring territory of Phlius, where the exiles 
from Argos chiefly resided.‘ 

The close neighbourhood ofsuch exiles—together with 
the declared countenance of Sparta, and the go, a6. 
continued schemes of the oligarchical party Arkiviades 
within the walls—kept the Argeian democracy St Argos: 
in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout for the 
the winter, in spite of their recent victory and Protection 


° . of the de. 
the suppression of the dangerous regiment of @ mocracy. 


1 Thucyd. v. 82. Kai of pév ‘Ap- 2 Pausanias, fi, 36, 8. 

" -yetou navdnpei, xal adtol xal yuvaixes * Thuoyd, i. 107. 

wal otxétat, étetyiloy, &c. Plutarch, * Thucyd. vy. 8&3. Diodorus inac- 
Alkibiad. c. 15. curately states that the Argeians 
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Thousand. To relieve them in part from embarrassment, 
Alkibiadés was despatched thither early in the spring 
with an Athenian armament and twenty triremes. 
His friends and guests appear to have. been now in 
ascendency, as leaders of the democratical government; 
and in concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligar- 
chical persons, whom he carried away and deposited 3 in 
various Athenian islands, as hostages for the quiescence 
of the party (s.c. 416). Another ravaging march was also 
undertaken by the Argeians into the territory of Phlius, 
wherein however they sustained nothing but loss. And 
again about the end of September, the Lacedsmonians 

ve the word for a second expedition against Argos. But 

aving marched as far as the borders, they found the sacri- 
fices (always offered previous to leaving their own territory) 
so unfavourable that they returned back and disbanded 
their forces. The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of 
the hostages recently taken from them, had been on ‘the 
watch for this Lacedemonian force, and had projected a 
rising; or at least were suspected of doing so—to such a 
degree that some of them were seized and imprisoned by 
the government, while others made their escape.1_ Later 
in the same winter, however, the Lacedszmonians became 
more fortunate with their border sacrifices,—entered the 
Argeian territory in conjunction with their allies (except 
the Corinthians, who refused to take part)—and established 
the Argeian oligarchical exiles at Orne; from which town 
these latter were again speedily expelled, after the retire- 
ment of the Lacedemonian army, by the Argeian democracy 
with the aid of an Athenian reinforcement. 2 


had already built their long walls 
down to the sea—nvOdpevor tob< 
"Apystoug pxrosopnxévar ta pas 
apa telyn péypt tHe Barda- 
one (xii. 81). Thucydidés uses the 
participle of the present. tense— 
ta olxotopotpeva tetyy shovtec 
xal xatacxdpavrec, &. 


1 Thucyd. v. 116. Aaxedatpoveor, 
. perdncavtec ete thy ‘Apzelav 
OTPATEUELY » oo oo Aveywpyozy. Kat 
"Apysios Sta thy txeivwy pe kA nary 


TH év TH noACe Tivds brotoxjcavtee, 
tov pév EuvédaBoy, of 8’ adtobc xal 
dtéguyov. 

I presume péddyow here is not 
used in its ordinary meaning of 
loitering, delay, but is to be con- 
strued by the previous verb pedhy- 
caytec, and agreeably to the ana- 
logy of iv. 126—“prospect of action 
immediately impending :* compare 
Diodor. xii. 81. 


* Thucyd. vi. 7. 
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To maintain the renewed democratical government of 
Argos, against enemies both internal and exter- 
nal, was an important policyto Athens, as afford- 
ing the basis, which might afterwards be extend- 
ed, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance 
was a& drain and an exhaustion rather than a 
source of strength to Athens; very different from 
the splendid hopes which it had presented prior to the 
battle of Mantineia—hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in 
spite of the complete alienation of feeling between Athens 
and Sparta—and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an in- 
direct manner, so long as each was acting as ally of some 
third party—nevertheless neither the one nor the other 
would formally renounce the sworn alliance, nor obliterate 
the record inscribed on its stone column. Both parties 
shrank from proclaiming the real truth, though each half- 
year brought them a step nearer to it in fact. Thus during 
the course of the present summer (416 B.c.) the Athe- 
nian and Messenian garrison at Pylus became more active 
than ever in their incursions on Laconia, and brought home 
large booty; upon which the Lacedemonians, though still 
not renouncing the alliance, publicly proclaimed their 
willingness to grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. 
The Corinthians also, on private grounds of quarrel, com- 
menced hostilities against the Athenians.1 Yet still Sparta 
and her allies remained in a state of formal peace with 
Athens: the Athenians resisted all the repeated solicita- 
tions of the Argeians to induce them to make a landing on 
any part of Laconia and commit devastation.2 Nor was 
the licence of free intercourse for individuals as yet sus- 
pended. We cannot doubt that the Athenians were in- 
vited to the Olympic festival of 416 3.c. (the 91st Olympiad), 


B.C. 416, 


Nominal 
peace, but 
precarious 
relations, 
between 
Athens and 
Sparta. 


‘ Thucyd. v. 115. 

® Thucyd. vi. 105. Andokidés af- 
firms, that the war was resumed 
by Athens against Sparta on the 
persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. 
de Pac. c. 1, 6, 8, 31. p. 93-105). 
This assertion is indeed partially 
true: the alliance with Argos was 


one of the causes of the resump- 
tion of war, but only one among 
others, some of them more power- 
ful. Thucydidés tells us that the 
persuasions of Argos to induce 
Athens to throw up her alliance 
with Sparta, were repeated and 
unavailing. 
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and sent thither their solemn legation along with those of 
Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the 
Relations Athenians probably found out, more fully than 
of Athens they had before known, the intrigue carried on 
dikkas of by the former Argeian government with the 
Macedonia. Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these in- 
trigues however had made themselves felt even earlier in 
the conduct of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens 
engaged to cooperate with an Athenian expedition project- 
ed under Nikias for the spring or summer of 417 3.c. against 
the Chalkidians of Thrace and Amphipolis—now withdrew 
his concurrence, receded from the alliance of Athens, and 
frustrated the whole scheme of expedition. The Athe- 
nians accordingly placed the ports of Macedonia under 
naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy. ! . 

e Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, 
Negligence without any fresh attempt to recover Amphi- 
of Athens polis: the project just alluded to appears to have 
phipolis: been the first. The proceedings of the Athe- 
improvi- —_ nians with regard to this important town afford 
Nikias and ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part 
party; ad. Of their leading men Nikias and Alkibiadés, and 
venturous of erroneous tendencies on the part of the body 
specule- |. of the citizens, which we shall gradually find con- 
kibiadss. ductingtheirempiretoruin. Amongall their pos- 
sessions out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphi- 
polis: the centre of a great commercial and mining region 
—situated on a‘large river and lake which the Athenian 
navy could readily command—and claimed by them with 
reasonable justice, since it was their original colony, plant- 
ed by their wisest statesman Periklés. It had been lost 
only through unpardonable negligence on the part of their 

enerals; and when lost, we should have expected to see 
the chief energies of Athens directed to the recovery of it; 
‘the more so, as if once recovered, it admitted of being made 
sure and retained as a future possession. Kleon is the 
only leading man who at once proclaims to his countrymen 
the important truth that it never can be recovered except 
by force. He strenuously urges his countrymen to make 
the requisite military effort, and prevails upon them in 
part to do so, but the attempt disgracefully fails—partly 


1 Thueyd. v. 83. 
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through his own incompetence as commander, whether his 
undertaking of that duty was a matter of choice or of con- 
straint— partly through the strong opposition and anti- 
pathy against him from go large a portion of his fellow-citi- 
zens which rendered the military forcenot hearty inthe enter- 
prise. Next, Nikias, Lachés, and Alkibiadés, all concur 
in making peace and alliance with the Lacedemonians, 
under express promise and purpose to procure the restora- 
tion of Amphipolis. But after a series of diplomatic 
proceeding which display as much silly credulity in Nikias 
as selfish deceit in Alkibiadés, the result becomes evident, 
as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not restore to them 
Amphipolis, and that it can only be regained by force. 
The fatal defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen: his 
inertness of character and incapacity of decided orenergetic 
effort. When hediscovered that he had been out-nrancsuvred 
by the Lacedemonian diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised 
his countrymen into making important cessions on the faith 
of equivalents to come, we might have expected to find him 
spurred on by indignant repentance for this mistake, and 
putting forth his own strongest efforts, as well as those of 

is country, in order to recover those portions of her empire 
which the'peace had promised, but did not restore. Instead 
of which he exhibits no effective movement, while Alki- 
biadés begins to display the defects of his political charac- 
ter, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias—the passion 
for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous novel- 
ties. It is only in the year 417 3.c., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of 
Alkibiadés in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias 
projects an expedition against Amphipolis; and even then 
it is projected only contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, 
& prince of notorious perfidy. It was not by any half- 
exertions of force that the place could be regained, as the 
defeat of Kleon had sufficiently proved. We obtain from 
these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign politics of 
Athens at this time, during what is called the peace of 
Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe which 
will be developed in the coming chapters-—-where she is 
brought near to ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiadés 
combined: for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. 
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It was in one of the three years between 420-416 z.c. 


Projectea though we do not know in which, that the vote 
contention of ostracism took place, arising out of the con- 
cism be- tention between Nikias and ibiadés.1 The 
tween political antipathy between the two having 
Alkibiadés, reached a point of great violence, it was pro- 
Proposition posed that a vote of ostracism should be en, 
by Hyper- and this proposition (probably made by the 
bolus. partisans of Nikias, since Alkibiadés was the 


erson most likely to be reputed dangerous) was adopted 

y the people. Hyperbolus thelamp-maker, son of Chremés, 
a speaker of considerable influence in the public assembly, 
strenuously supported it, hating Nikias not less than Alki- 
biadés. Hyperbolus is named by Aristophanés as having 
succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the rostrum in the 
Pnyx:? if this were true, his supposed demagogic pre- 
eminence would commence about September 422 z.c., the 

eriod of the death of Kleon. Long before that time, 

owever, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they 
fasten upon Kleon, though in panguage which seems to 
imply an inferior idea of his power. And it may be doubted 
whether Hyperbolus ever succeeded to the same influence 
as had been enjoyed by Kleon, when we observe that Thu- 
cydidés does not name him in any of the important debates 
which took place at and after the peace of Nikias. Thucy- 
didés only mentions him once—in 411 3.c., while he was in 
banishment under sentence of ostracism, and resident at 
Samos. He terms him, “one Hyperbolus, a person of bad 
character, who had been ostracised, not from fear of 
dangerous excess of dignity and power, but through his 


8 Dr. Thirwall (History of Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 860) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or 
early spring of 415 B.o., immedi- 
ately before the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are 
derived from the Oration called 
Andokidés against Alkibiadés,, the 
genuineness of which he seems to 
accept (see his Appendix IT. on 
that subject, vol. ili. p. 494, seq.). 

The more frequently I read over 
this Oration, the more do I feel 


persuaded that it is a spurious 
composition of-one or two genera- 
tions after the time to which it 
professes to refer. My reasons for 
this opinion have been already 
stated in previous notes. I cannot 
think that Dr. Thirwall’s Appendix 
is successful in removing the ob- 
jections against the genuineness of 
the speech. See my preceding ch. 
xlvii. note. , 
2 Aristophan. Pac. 680. 
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wickedness and his being felt as a disgrace to the city.”1 
This sentence of Thucydidés is really the only evidence 
against Hyperbolus: for it is not less unjust in his case 
than in that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy 
as if they were so much authentic fact and trustworthy 
criticism. It was at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by 
the oligarchical conspirators who were aiming to overthrow 
the democracy at Athens. We have no particular facts 
respecting him to enable us to test the general character 
given by Thucydidés. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at 


Athens, to take a vote of ostracism suggested Gradual 


by the political dissension between Nikias and desuetude 
Alkibiadés, about twenty-four years had elapsed ofthe ostra- 
since a similar vote had been resorted to; the demécracy 
last example having been that of Periklés and became 


Thucydidés? son of Melésias, the latter of whom 
was ostracised about 442 3.c. The democratical con- 
stitution had become sufficiently confirmed to lessen 
materially the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against 
individual usurpers: moreover there was now full confidence 
in the numerous Dikasteries as competent to deal with the 
greatest of such criminals—thus abating the necessity as 
conceived in men’s minds, not less than the real necessity, 
for such precautionary intervention. Under such a state 
of things, altered reality as well as altered feeling, we are 


' Thucyd. viii. 73. ‘TnepBordy 
tétiva tmy Abjvalwy, poyOnpoyv 
GvOpwkov, Wotpaxtopévoy ob bra bv- 
yapews xal diidpatos pofov, aAAd 
dca novyplay xal alayovyny tHe RdACWwES. 
According to Androtion (Fragm. 
48, ed. Didot)—wotpaxtopévov dra 
pavrdtyta. 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plu- 
tarch, Nikias, c.11; Plutarch, Alki- 
biadés, c. 13; ASlian. V. H. xii. 43; 
Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. 
Didot. 

2 I ought properly to say, the 
last example fairly comparable to 
this struggle between Nikias and 
Alkibiadés, to whom, as rival po- 
liticians and men of great position, 
Periklés and Thucydidés bore a 


genuine analogy. There had been 
one sentence of ostracism passed 
more recently; thatagainst Damon, 
the musical teacher, sophist, and 
companion of Periklés. The poli- 
tical enemies of Periklés procured 
that Damon should be ostracised, 
a little before the Peloponnesian 
war (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 4). This 
was a great abuse and perversion 
of the ostracism, even in its prin- 
ciple. We know not how it was 
brought about: nor can Taltogether 
shut out a suspicion, that Damon 
was sentenced to banishment, asa 
consequence either of trial or of 
non-appearance to an accusation— 
not ostracised at all. 
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not surprised to find that the vote of ostracism now invoked, 
though we do not know the circumstances which immediate- 
ly preceded it, ended in an abuse, or rather in a sort of 

arody, of the ancient preventive. At a moment of extreme 
feat of party-dispute, the friends of Alkibiadés probably 
accepted the challenge of Nikias and concurred in support- 
ing @ vote of ostracism; each hoping to get rid of the oppo- 
nent. The vote was accordingly decreed, but before it 
actually took place, the partisans of both changed their 
views, preferring to let the political dissension proceed 
without closing it by separating the combatants. But the 
ostracising vote, having been formally pronounced, could 
not now be prevented from taking place: it was always 
however perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
citizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accord- 
ingly the two opposing parties, each doubtless including 
various clubs or Heteries, and according to some accounts, 
the friends of Phxax also, united to turn the vote against 
some one else. They fixed upon a man whom all of them 
jointly disliked—Hyperbolus.1 By thus concurring, they 
obtained a sufficient number of votes against him to pass 
the sentence which sent him into temporary banishment. 
But such a result was in no one’s contemplation when the 
vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even repre- 
sents the people as clapping their hands at it as a good 
joke. It was presently recognised by every one, seem- 
ingly even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse 
of the ostracism. And the language of Thucydidés himself 
distinctly implies this: for if we even grant that Hyperbolus 
fully deserved the censure which that historian bestows, 
no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the com- 
monwealth; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low 
dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing 
out of the political morality of Athens; and this sentence 
consummated its extinction, so that we never hear of it as 
employed afterwards. It had been extremely valuable in 
earlier days, as a security to the growing democracy against 
individual usurpation of power, and against dangerous 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c, 13; Plu- biadés, but between Phaax and 
tarch, Nikias, c. 11. Theophrastus Alkibiadés, 
says that the violent opposition at The coalition of votes and parties 
first, and the coalition afterwards, may well have included all three. 
was not between Nikias and Alki- 
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exaggeration of rivalry between individual leaders: but the 
democracy was now strong enough to dispense with such 


exceptional protection. 


et if Alkibiadés had returned 


as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 


Athenians would have had no other means 


than the 


precautionary antidote of ostracism to save themselves 


from him as despot. 


It was in the beginning of summer 416 B.c., that the 


Athenians undertook the siege and conquest of 


the Dorian island of Mélos—one of the Cyclades, - 


and the only one, except Théra, which was not 
already included in their empire. Mélos and 
Théra were both ancient colonies of Lacede- 


B, CG. 416, 


Siege of 

Mélos by 
the Athe- 
nians. 


mon, with whom they had strong sympathies of lineage. 
They had never joined the confederacy of Delos, nor been 
in any way connected with Athens; but at the same time, 
neither had they ever taken part in the recent war against 
her, nor given her any ground of complaint,! until she 
landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the recent 
war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against the 
island a considerable force under Kleomédés and Tisias: 
thirty Athenian triremes, with six Chian, and two Lesbian 
—1200 Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites, from the 
allies—with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These 
officers, after disembarking their forces, and taking po- 
sition, sent envoys into the city summoning the government 
to surrender, and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece 
—even in governments not professedly demo- ,,,.., 4, 
cratical—to discuss propositions for peace or set forth by 
war before the assembly of the people. But on Thyoy, | 
the present occasion the Melian leaders departed tween the 
from.this practice, admitting the envoys only Athenian | 
to a private conversation with their executive the Execu- 
council. Of the conversation which passed, tiveCouncil 
Thucydidés professes to give a detailed and °°” 
elaborate account—at surprising length, considering his 
general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct observa- 
tions, with as many replies, interchanged between the Athe- 
nian envoys and the Melians; no one of them separately 
long, and some very short—but the dialogue carried on is 
dramatic and very impressive. There is indeed every 


4 Thucyd. iii. 91, 
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reason for concluding that what we here read in Thucy- 
didés is in far larger proportion his own, and in smaller 
proportion authentic report, than any of the other speeches 
which he professes to set down. For this was not a public 
harangue, in respect to which he might have had the 
opportunity of consulting the recollection of many different 
persons: it was a private conversation, wherein three or 
four Athenians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may 
have taken part. Now as all the Melian prisoners of military 
age, and certainly all those leading citizens then in the 
town who had conducted this interview, were slain im- 
mediately after the capture of the town, there remained 
only the Athenian envoys through whose report Thucy- 
didés could possibly have heard what really passed. That. 
he did hear either from or through them, the general 
character of what passed, I make no doubt: but there is 
no ground for believing that he received from them any- 
thing like the consecutive stream of debate, which, together 
with part of the illustrative reasoning, we must refer to 
his dramatic genius and arrangement. 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of dis- 
Language cussion to the mutual interests of both parties 
represented in the peculiar circumstances in which they 
didés as now stand; in spite of the disposition of the 

_hayingbeen Melians to enlarge the range of topics, by intro- 
N y the ° ° . ° . bd . 
Athenian ducing considerations of justice and appealing 
envoys— to the sentiment of impartial critics. He will 
with the ° . es 
replies of not multiply words todemonstrate the just origin 
theMelians. of the Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion 
of the Persians—or to set forth injury suffered, as pretext 
for the present expedition. Nor will he listen to any plea 
on the part of the Melians, that they, though colonists of 
Sparta, have never fought alongside of her or done Athens 
wrong. He presses upon them to aim at what is attainable 
under existing circumstances, since they know as well as 
he, that justice in the reasoning of mankind is settled ac- 
cording to equal compulsion on both sides; the strong 
doing what their power allows, and the weak submittin 
to it.1 To this the Melians reply, that (omitting all appeal 


1 In reference to this argumenta- English Government in 1807, to- 
tion of the Athenian envoy, I call gether with the language used by 
attention to the attack and bom- the English envoy to the Danish 
bardment of Copenhagen hy the Prince Regent on the subject. We 
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to justice and speaking only of what was expedient) they 
hold it to be even expedient for Athens not to break down 
the common moral sanction of mankind, but to permit that 
equity and justice shall still remain as a refuge for men in 
trouble, with some indulgence even towards those who may 
be unable to make out a case of full and strict right. Most 
of all was this the interest of Athens herself, inasmuch as 
her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be awful both as punish- 
ment to herself and as lesson to others. “We are not afraid 
of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our empire should 
be overthrown. It is not imperial cities like Sparta who 
deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover our present 
contest is not undertaken against Sparta—it is a contest 
to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack 
prevail over theirrulers. This is a risk for us to judge of: 


read as follows in M. Thiers’ His- 
toire du Consulat et de l*'Empire :— 

“L’agent choisi étoit digne de sa 
mission. O’étoit M. Jackson qui 
avoit 6té autrefois chargé d’affaires 
en France, avant l’arrivée de Lord 
Whitworth & Paris, mais qu’on 
n’avoit pas pu y laisser, & cause 
du mauvais esprit qu’il manifestoit 
en toute occasion. Introduit auprés 
du régent, il allégua de prétendues 
stipulations secrétes, en vertu des- 
quelles le Danemark devoit, (disoit- 
on) de gré ou de force, faire partie 


d’une coalition contre ]’Angleterre :- 


il donna comme raison d’agir la 
nécegssité ot se trouvoit le cabinet 
Britannique de prendre des précau- 
tions pour que les forces navales 
du Danemark et le passage du 
Sund ne tombassent pas au pouvoir 
des Francois: et en conséquence il 
demanda au nom de son gouverne- 
ment, qu’on livrat & l’armée Ang- 
loise la forteresse de Kronenberg 
qui commande le Sund, le port de 
Copenhague, et enfin la flotte elle- 
méme — promettant de garder le 
tout en dépdt, pour le compte du 
Danemark, qui seroit remis en pos- 
session de ce qu’on alloit lui en- 
lever, dés que le danger servit 


passé. M. Jackson assura que le 
Danemark ne perdroit rien, que 
lon se conduiroit chez lui en 
auxiliaires et en amis—dque les 
troupes Britanniques payeroient 
tout ce qu’elles consommeroient. 
—Et avec quoi, répondit le prince 
indigné, payeriez-vous notre hon- 
neur perdu, si nous adhérions 4 
cette infame proposition? — Le 
prince continuant, et opposant & 
cette perfide intention la conduite 
loyale du Danemark, qui n’avoit 
pris aucune précaution contre les 
Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises 
contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre— M, 
Jackson répondit & cette juste ine 
dignation par une insolente familt- 
arité, disant que la guerre étoit la 
guerre, quil falloit se résigner a 
ces nécessttés, et céder au plus fort 
quand on étoit le plus foible. Le 
prince congédia agent Anglois 
avec des paroles fort dures, et lui 
déclara qu’il alloit se transporter 
& Copenhague, pour y remplir ses 
devoirs de prince et de citoyen 
Danois.” (Thiers, Histoire du Cone 
sulat et de l’Empire, tome viii. 
livre xxviii, p. 190.) 
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in the mean time let us remind you that we come here for 
the advantage of our own empire, and that we are now 
speaking with a view to your safety—wishing to get you 
under our empire without trouble to ourselves, and to 
preserve you for the mutual benefit of both of us."—“Cannot 
you leave us alone, and let us be your friends instead of 
enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta ?”—said 
the Melians. “No (is the reply)—your friendship does us 
more harm than your enmity: your friendship is a proof 
of our weakness, in the eyes of our subject-allies—your 
enmity will give a demonstration of our power.”—“But do 
your subjects really take such a measure of equity, as to 
put us, who have no sort of connexion with you, on the 
same footing with themselves, most of whom are your own 
colonists, while many of them have even revolted from you 
and been reconquered?”—“They do: for they think that 
both one and the other have fair ground for claiming in- 
dependence, and that if you are left independent, this arises 
only from your power and from our fear to attack you. So 
that your submission will not only enlarge our empire, but 
strengthen our security throughout the whole; especially 
as you are islanders, and feeble islanders too, while we are 
lords of the sea.”—“But surely that very circumstance is 
in other ways a protection to you, as evincing your modera- 
tion: for if you attack us, you will at once alarm all neu- 
trals, and convert them into enemies.”—“We are in little 
fear of continental cities, who are out of our reach and not 
likely to take part against us,—but only of islanders; either’ 
yet unincorporated in our empire, like you,—or already in 
our empire and discontented with the constraint which it 
imposes. It is such islanders who by their ill-judged 
obstinacy are likely, with their eyes open, to bring both us 
and themselves into peril.,"—‘We know well (said the 
Melians, after some other observations had been inter- 
changed) how terrible it is to contend against your su- 
perior power, and your good fortune; nevertheless we trust 
that in point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment 
from the Gods, since we stand upon grounds of right against 
injustice—and as to our inferior power, we trust that the 
deficiency will be made up by our ally Sparta, whose 
kindred race will compel her from very shame to aid us.”— 
“We too (replied the Athenians) think that we shall not 
“be worse off than others in regard to the divine favour. 
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For we neither advance any claim, nor do any act, over- 
passing that which men believe in regard to the Gods, and 
wish in regard to themselves. What we believe about the 
Gods is the same as that which we see to be the practice 
of men: the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to 
rule over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is 
the principle on which we now proceed—not having been 
the first either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it 
established and likely to continue for ever—and knowing 
well too that you or others in our position would do as 
much, As for your expectations from the Lacedsmonians, 
founded on the disgrace of their remaining deaf to your 
call, we congratulate you on your innocent simplicity, but 
we at the same time deprecate such foolishness. For the 
Lacedsmonians are indeed most studious of excellence in 
regard to themselves and their own national customs. But 
looking at their behaviour towards others, we affirmroundly, 
and can prove by many examples of their history, that they 
are of all men the most conspicuous in construing what is 
pleasing as if it were honourable, and what is expedient 
as if it were just. Now that is not the state of mind which 
you require, to square with your desperate calculations of 
safety.” | 

After various other observations interchanged in a 
similar tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously pomisal of 
urging upon the Melians to reconsider the matter the Melians 
more cautiously among themselves, withdrew, * *>™4*- 
and after a certain interval, were recalled by the Melian 
council to hear the following words—“We hold to the same 
opinion, as at first, men of Athens. We shall not surrender 
the independence of a city which has already stood for 700 
years: we shall yet make an effort to save ourselves—relying 
on that favourable fortune which the Gods have hitherto 
vouchsafed to us, as well as upon aid from men, and espe- 
cially from the Lacedemonians. We request that we may 
beconsidered as your friends, but as hostile to neither party; 
and that you will leave the island after concluding such a 
truce as may be mutually acceptable.”—“Well (said the 
Athenian envoys), you alone seem to consider future con- 
tingences as clearer than the facts before your eyes, and to 
look at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as 
if it were present reality. You have staked your all upon 


a 
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the Lacedeemonians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes; 
and with your all you will come to ruin.” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circum- 
Siege ana - Vallation, distributed in portions among the dif- 
capture of ferent allies of Athens, was constructed round 
Melos. the town; which was left under full blockade 
both by sea and land, while the rest of the armament retired 
home. The town remained blocked up for several months. 
During the course of that time the besieged made two 
successful sallies, which afforded them some temporary 
relief, and forced the Athenians to send an additional de- 
tachment under Philokratés. At length the provisions 
within were exhausted ; plots for betrayal commenced among 
the Melians themselves, so that they were: constrained to 
surrender at discretion. The Athenians resolved to put to 
death all the men of military age, and to sell the women 
and children as slaves. Who the proposer of this barbarous 
resolution was, Thucydidés does not say; but Plutarch and 
others inform us that Alkibiadés! was strenuous in sup- 
porting it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were sub- 
sequently sent thither, to form a newcommunity; apparently 
not as kleruchs, or out-citizens of Athens,—but as new 
Melians.? 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards Mélos 
from the beginning to the end, they form one of 
the grossest and most inexcusable pieces of 
cruelty combined with injustice which Grecian 
history presents to us. In appreciating the cruelty of 
such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that the 
laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal 
of his conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if captured 
by the Corinthians in Naupaktus, Nisa, or elsewhere, would 
assuredly have undergone the same fate, unless in so far 
as they might be-kept for exchange. But the treatment of 


Remarks 
upon the 
event. 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, o. 16. mnevtaxociouc néppavtec. Lysander 


restored some Melians to the island 


This is doubtless one of the state- 
ments which the composer of the 
Oration of Andokidés against Al- 
kibiadés found current in respect 
to the conduct of the latter (sect. 
128). Nor is there any reason for 
questioning the truth of it. 

2 Thucyd. v. 106. +d 8 ywpiov 
advtol wxyncav, anolxouc Soteporv 


after the battle of Agospotami 
(Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 2, 9): some 
therefore must have escaped or 
must have been spared, or some 
of the youths and women, sold as 
slaves at the time of the capture, 
must have been redeemed or eman- 
cipated from captivity. 
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the Melians goes beyond all rigour of the laws of war; for 
they had never been at war with Athens, nor had they done 
anything to incur her enmity. Moreover the acquisition of 
the island was of no material value to Athens; not sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the armament employed in its cap- 
ture. And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, 
the shock to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems 
to have occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from 
tending to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in 
this small insular population who had hitherto been neutral 
and harmless, it raised nothing but odium against her, and 
was treasured up in after times as among the first of her 
misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest— 
easy to effect, thoug of small value—was doubtless her 
chief motive; probably also strengthened by pique against 
Sparta, between whom and herself a thoroughly hostile 
feeling subsisted—and by a desire to humiliate Sparta 
through the Melians. This passion for new acquisition, 
superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering the 
lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the coming 
chapters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are pro- 
minently marked in the dialogue set forth by ,,.. 1. 
Thucydidés. I have already stated that this by Thucy- 
dialogue can hardly represent what actuall didée of this 
passed, except as to a few general points, which ™°“*"* 
the historian has followed out into deductions and illustra- 
tions,! thus dramatising the given situation in a powerful 
and characteristic manner. The language put intothe mouth 
of the Athenian envoys is that of pirates and robbers; as 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus? long ago remarked, intimating 
his suspicion that Thucydidés had so set out the case for 
the purpose of discrediting th¥ country which had sent him 
into exile. Whatever may be thought of this suspicion, we 
may at least affirm that the arguments which he here 
ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with the defects 
of the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more 
open to the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of 


18uch is also the opinion of Dr, did. c. 87—~—42. p. 906—920 Reisk.: 
Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iil, ch. compare the remarks in his Epistol. 
xxiv. p. 348. ad Cn. Pompeium, de Precipuis 
2 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucy- Historicis, p. 774 Reisk. 
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reaching a pict teerr wiaemet among “ee Greeks. Of 
right thus ioemded wa gmoet mgerorey sf ioece, there 
were abundant examgies “1 14 intel. ae para si to the 
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as matter of fact. whatever may be thought of its sufficiency 


as a j the Melans had enjoyed for the 
last the security of the gean waters at the 
cost of and her allies, without any payment of their 
own. 


So at least he is made to do m the Thucydidean ¢dra- 
matic fragment—Mij.0» " Akeworc (The Capture of piace which 
Mélos)—if we may the title of the lost it cocepies 

of Phrynichus—~“The Capture of Mi- general 
letus.” And I think a comprehensive view of historical 


conception 


the history of Thucydidés will suggest to us the of Thu 
explanation of this drama, with its powerful ‘idé. a 
and tragical effect. The capture of Mélos comes immedi- 
ately before the great Athenian expedition against Syra- 
cuse, which was resolved upon three or four months aiter- 
wards, and despatched during the course of the followit 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort o 
Athens, which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known 
to ancient history. From such a blow it was impossible 
for Athens to recover. Though crippled, indeed, she 
struggled against its effects with surprising energy; but 
her fortune went on, in the main, declining—yet with 
occasional moments of apparent restoration—unti) her 
complete prostration and sr Lysander. Now 
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false pretences, softening down the bad points of their case, 

utting an amiable name upon vicious acts, employing what 
1s property called sophistry where their purpose needs it. 
Now the language of the envoy at Mélos, which has been 
sometimes cited as illustrating the immorality of the class 
or profession (falsely called a school) named Sophists at 
Athens, is above all things remarkable fora sort ofaudacious 
frankness—a disdain not merely of sophistry in the modern 
sense of the word, but even of such plausible excuse as 
might have been offered. It has been strangely argued as 
if “the good old plan, That they should take who have the 
power, And they should keep who can®—had been first 
discovered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists: 
whereas the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the 
modern and worst sense of the word (putting aside the 

erversion of applying that sense to the persons called 
Sophists at Athens), is, to furnish plausible matter of 
deceptive justification—so that the strong man may be 
enabled to act upon this “good old plan” as much as he 

leases, but without avowing it, and while professing fair 
Jealing or just retaliation for some imaginary wrong. The 
wolf in Aésop’s fable (of the Wolf and the Lamb) speaks 
like a sophist; the Athenian envoy at Mélos speaks in a 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either in the Athenian sense 
or in the modern sense of the word; we may add, unlike an 
Athenian at all, as Dionysius has observed. 

Asa matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger 
states, in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habi- 
tually tend, as they have tended throughout the course of 
history down to the present day, to enlarge their power at 
the expense of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, 
except Attica and Arcadia, had been seized by conquerors 
who dispossessed or enslaved the prior inhabitants. We 
find Brasidas reminding his@oldiers of thé good sword of 
their forefathers, which had established dominion over men 
far more numerous than themselves, as matter of pride and 
glory:2 and when we come to the times of Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest 


' Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. tod<¢ o. 15. 
"AQyjvalouc del ta xpadtata cy bvo- 7? Compare also what Brasidas 
patwv “toig dpaptypace tiepdvouc, says in his speech to the Akanthi- 
mavdtag xal giiavipwriag—To the ans, v. 86.—Tcyvoc Sixatwoert, 
same purpose Plutarch Solon, jv h toyn ewxev, do. 
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reaching a pitch never witnessed among free Greeks. Of 
right thus founded on simple superiority of force, there 
were abundant examples to be quoted, as parallels to the 
Athenian conquest of Mélos: but that which is unparalleled 
is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy of justifying 
it, or rather of setting aside all justification, looking at the 
actual state of civilization in Greece. A barbarous invader 
casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument: a civi- 
lized conqueror is bound by received international morality 
to furnish some justification—a good plea, if he can—a 
false plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the 
Athenian envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence 
of the barbarian nor the smooth lying of the civilized in- 
vader. Though coming from the most cultivated city in 
Greece, where the vices prevalent were those of refinement 
and not of barbarism, he disdains the conventional arts of 
civilized diplomacy more than would have been done by 
an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains to 
mention—what might have been said with perfect truth 
as matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency 
as a justification—that the Melians had enjoyed for the 
last fifty years the security of the Aigean waters at the 
cost of Athens and her allies, without any payment of their 


own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dra- 
matic fragment—MyAov “Admote (The Capture of piace which 
Mélos)—if we may parody the title of the lost {t occupies 
tragedy of Phrynichus—“The Capture of Mi- general 
letus.”. And I think a comprehensive view of historical | 
the history of Thucydidés will suggest to usthe of Thucy- 
explanation of this drama, with its powerful] didée. 
and tragical effect. The capture of Mélos comes immedi- 
ately before the great Athenian expedition against Syra- 
cuse, which was resolved upon three or four months after- 
wards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of 
Athens, which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known 
to ancient history. From such a blow it was impossible 
for Athens to recover. Though crippled, indeed, she 
struggled against its effects with surprising energy; but 
her fortune went on, in the main, declining—yet with 
occasional moments of apparent restoration—until her 
complete prostration and subjugation by Lysander. Now 


2c2 
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Thucydidés, just before he gets upon the plane of this 
descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the senti- 
ment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, insolent, 
and cruel manifestation, by his dramatic fragment of the 
envoys at Melos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, 
when about to describe the forward march of Xerxés into 
Greece, destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation— 
impresses his readers with an elaborate idea of the 
monarch’s insolence and superhuman pride by various con- 
versations between him and the courtiers about him, as 
well as by other anecdotes, combined with the overwhelmin 
specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such mera 
contrasts and juxtapositions, especially that of ruinous 
reverse following upon overweening good fortune, were 
highly interesting to the Greek mind. And Thucydidés 
—having before him an act of great injustice and cruelty 
on the part of Athens, committed exactly at this point of 
time—has availed himself of the form of dialogue, for once 
in his history, to bring out the sentiments of a disdainful 
and confident conqueror in dramatic antithesis. They are 
however his own sentiments, conceived as suitable to the 
situation; not those of the Athenian envoy—still less, those 
of the Athenian public—least of all, those of that much 
calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 


. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
GELONIAN DYNASTY. 


In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately 
preceding the memorable Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, which changed the whole face of the war. At 
this period, and for some time to come, the history of the 
Peloponnesian Greeks becomes intimately blended with 
that of the Sicilian Greeks. But hitherto the connexion 
between the two has been merely occasional, and of little 
reciprocal effect; so that I have thought it for the con- 
venience of the reader to keep the two streams entirely 
separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily 
during the first ten years of the war. I now proceed to 
fill up this blank; to recount as much as can be made out 
of Sicilian events during the interval between 461—416 
B.c.; and to assign the successive steps whereby the Athe- 
nians entangled themselves in ambitious projects against 
Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the larger 
portion of their force upon that fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, ! 
followed by the expulsion or retirement of all gyouision 
the other despots throughout the island, left of the 
the various Grecian cities to reorganise them- Genscty 
selves in free and self-constituted governments. from Syra- 
Unfortunately our memorials respecting this °¥°:,2n° 
revolution are miserably scanty; but there is despots 
enough to indicate that it was something much ‘om the 
more than a change from single-headed to popu- Sicilian 
lar government. It included, farther, transfers ‘°”™* 
on the largest scale both of inhabitants and of property. The 
preceding despots had sent many old citizens into exile, . 
transplanted others from one part of Sicily to another, and 


1 See above, ch. xliii, for the history of these events. I now take 
up the thread from that chapter. 
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provided settlements for numerous immigrants and merce- 
naries devoted to their interest. Of these proceedings 
much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, - 
so that the personal and proprietary revolution was more 
complicated and perplexing than the political. After a 
period of severe commotion, an accommodation was con- 
cluded, whereby the adherents of the expelled dynasty 
were planted partly in the territory of Messéné, partly in 
the re-established city of Kamarina, in the eastern portion 


of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse. 


4 Mr, Mitford, in the spirit which 
is usual with him, while enlarging 
upon the suffering occasioned by 
this extensive revolution both of in- 
habitants and of property through- 
out Sicily, takes no notice of the 
cause in which it originated—visz. 
the number of foreign mercenaries 
whom the Gelonian dynasty had 
brought in and enrolled as new 
citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in 10,000, Diodor. xi. 72), 
and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

I will here notice only one of 
his misrepresentations respecting 
the events of this period, because 
it is definite as well as important 
(vol. iv. p. 9. chap. xviii. sect. 1). 

“But thus (he says) in every little 
state, lands were left to become 
public property, or to be assigned 
to new individual owners. Every- 
where, then, that favourite measure 
of democracy, the equal division of 
the lands of the state, was resolved 
upon: a measure impossible to be 
perfectly executed ; impossible to 
be maintained as executed ; and of 
very doubtful advantage, if it could 
be perfectly executed and perfect- 
ly maintained.” 

Again—sect, iii. p. 23, he speaks 
of “that incomplete and iniquitous 
partition of land,” &c. 

Now, upon this we may remark— 

1. The equal division of the lands 
of the state, here affirmed by Mr. 
Mitford, is a pure fancy of his own. 


He has no authority for it what- 
ever. Diodorus says (xi. 76) xavs- 
xANpodynoay thy yWpav, dc.; and 
again (xi. 86) he speaks of toy 
dvadacpoy tHe yibpac, the re-divé- 
sion of the territory: but respect- 
ing equality of division—not one 
word does he say. Nor can any 
principle of division, in this case, 
be less probable than equality. 
For one of the great motives of 
the re-division, was to provide for 
those exiles who had been dispos- 
sessed by the Gelonian dynasty: 
and these men would receive lots, 
greater or less, on the ground of 
compensation for loss, greater or 
less as it might have been. Be- 
sides, immediately after the re-di- 
vision, we find rich and poor 
mentioned just as before (xi. 86). 

2. Next Mr. Mitford calls “the 
equal division of all the lands of 
the state” the favourtte measure of 
democracy. This is an assertion 
not less incorrect. Not a single 
democracy in Greece (so far as my 
knowledge extends) can be pro- 
duced in which such equal parti- 
tion is ever known to have been 
carried into effect. In the Athenian 
democracy, especially, not only 
there existed constantly great 
inequality of landed property, but 


_the oath annually taken by the 


popular Heliastic judges had a 
special clause, protesting empha- 
tically against re-division of the 
land or extinction of debts. 
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But though peace was thus re-established, these large 


mutations of inhabitants, first begun by the 
despots,—and the incoherent mixture of races, 
religious institutions, dialects, &c., which was 
brought about unavoidably during the process 


Large 
changes of 
resident in- 
habitants— 
effects of 


—left throughout Sicily a feeling of local insta- ‘!* ***- 
bility, very different from the long traditional tenures in 
Peloponnesus and Attica, and numbered by foreign enemies 
among the elements of its weakness.1 The wonder indeed 
rather is, that such real and powerful causes of disorder 
were soon so efficaciously controlled by the popular govern- 
ments, that the half-century now approaching was decidedly 
the most prosperous and undisturbed period in the history 
of the island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginnin 
from the westward) by Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, an 
Kamarina. Then came Syracuse, possessing the south- 
eastern cape, and the southern portion of the eastern coast: 
next, on the eastern coast, Leontini, Katana, and Naxos: 
Messéné, on the strait adjoming Italy. The centre of the 
island, and even much of the northern coast, was occupied 
by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikans; on this coast, 
Himera was the only Grecian city. Between Himera and 
Cape Lilybeum, the western corner of the island was 
occupied by the non-Hellenic cities of Egesta and Eryx, 
and by the Carthaginian seaports, of which Panormus 
(Palermo) was the principal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, 
Syracuse was the first in power, Agrigentum pojative 
the second. The causes above noticed, disturb- power and 
ing the first commencement of popular govern. Condition 


ments in all of them, were most powerfully Bicilian 
operative at Syracuse. We do not know the 

particulars of the democratical constitution 
which was there established, but its stability 
was threatened by more than one ambitious 
pretender, eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo 
and Hiero. 


cities. 
Political 
dissensions 
at Syracuse. 
Ostracism 
tried and 
abandoned. 


he most prominent among these pretenders 


was Tyndarion, who employed a considerable fortune in 


distributing largesses and procuring 
poor. His political designs were at le 


partisans among the 
ngth so openly mani- 


fested, that he was brought to trial, condemned, and put - 


1 Thucyd. vi. 17, 
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to death; yet not without an abortive insurrection of his 

artisans to rescue him. After several leading citizens 
fad tried and failed in a similar manner, the people thought 
it expedient to pass a law similar to the Athenian os- 
tracism, authorising the infliction of temporary preventive 
banishment. Under this law several powerful citizens 
were actually and speedily banished; and such was the abuse 
of the new engine by the political parties in the city, that 
men of conspicuous position are said to have become afraid 
of meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, the 
institution is said to have given rise to new political con- 
tentions not less violent than those which it checked, 
insomuch that the Syracusans found themselves obliged to 
repeal the law not long after its introduction. We should 
have been glad to learn some particulars concerning this 

olitical experiment, beyond the meagre abstract given by 
Diodorus—and especially to know the precautionary 
securities by which the application of the ostracising 
sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps no care was 
taken to copy the checks and formalities provided by 
Kleisthenés at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the 
institution, though tutelary if reagrved for its proper emer- 
gencies, was eminently open to abuse, so that we have no 
reason to wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period 
of great violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that 
it was so little abused at Athens. 

Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was 
Power ang SPeedily discontinued, it may probably have 
foreign ex. left a salutary impression behind, as far as we 
ploits of —_ can judge from the fact that new pretenders to 

yrecus®- despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The 
republic increases in wealth and manifests an energetic 
action in foreign affairs. The Syracusan admiral Phayllus 
was despatched with a powerful fleet to repress 
the piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns, 
and after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, under 
the suspicion of having been bought off by bribes from the 
enemy; on which accusation he was tried and banished—a 
second fleet of sixty triremes under Apellés being sent to 


B.C, 453. 


? Diodor. xi. 86, 87. The insti- tended to be banished was written 
tution at Syracuse was called the upon a leaf of olive, instead of a 
petaliem, because in taking the shell or potsherd. 
votes, the name of the citizen in- 
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the same regions. The new admiral not only plundered 
many parts of the Tyrrhenian coast, but also carried his 
ravages into the island of Corsica (at that time a Tyrrhenian 

ossession), and reduced the island of Elba completely. 
Fis return was signalised by a large number of captives 
and a rich booty. 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the 
Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit 
among the.Sikels of the interior, and inspired Sikel 
the Sikel prince Duketius, a man of spirit and the interior 
ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement. of Sicily— 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought prines 
service with him, it was either by their sug- Duketius— 
gestion, or from having himself caught the spirit $°,/o02"* 
of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced Sikel town 
the plan of bringing the petty Sikel communi- Palike. 
ties into something like city-life and collective co-operation. 
Having acquired glory by the capture of the Grecian town 
of Morgantina, he induced all the Sikel communities (with 
the exception of Hybla) to enter into a sort of federative 
compact. Next, in order to obtain a central point for the 
new organization, he transferred his own little town from 
the hill top, called Menez, down to a convenient spot of the 
neighbouring plain, near to the sacred precinct of the gods 
called Paliki.2 As the veneration paid ‘to these gods, 
determined in part by the striking volcanic manifestations 
in the neighbourhood, rendered this plain a suitable point 
of attraction for Sikels generally, Duketius was enabled to 
establish a considerable new city of Paliké, with walls of 
large circumference, and an ample range of adjacent land 
which he distributed among a numerous Sikel population, 
probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus 
acquired is attested by the aggressive character of his 
measures, intended gradually to recover a portion at least 
of that ground which the Greeks had appropriated at the 


B.0. 452. 


2 Diodor. xi. 87, 88. "Ey xebip nenddroto, modu pepdxwy 
2 Diodor. xi. 78, 88, 90. The pro- avOpwrwy, 
ceeding of Duketius is illustrated "AN EP dnwoslas qxovv xodurt- 
by the description of Dardanus in Saxou "[dn¢. 


the Iliad, xx. 216, Compare Plato, De Legg. iif. p. 681, 
Krioce 8 Anpdaviny, éxet odnw 683. 
"Trsog tp) 
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expense of the indigenous population. The Sikel town of 
zc, 451,  Jnnesia had been seized by the Hieronian 
Greeks expelled from tna, and had received 
Exploits of from them the name of Atna:! Duketius now 
he is found means to reconquer it, after ensnaring 
defeated == by stratagem the leading magistrate. He was 
comes the next bold enough to invade the territory of the 
priseacs- Agrigentines, and to besiege one of their country 
cusans,who garrisons called Motyum. We are impressed 
spare him, with a high idea of his power when we learn 
him to that the Agrigentines, while marching to re- 
Corinth. —_ lieve the place, thought it necessary to invoke 
aid from the Syracusans, who sent to them a force under 
Bolkon. Over this united force Duketius gained a victory 
—in consequence of the treason or cowardice of Bolkon, 
as the Syracusans believed—insomuch that they condemn- 
ed him to death. In the succeeding year, however, the 
good fortune of the Sikel prince changed. The united 
army of these two powerful cities raised the blockade of 
Motyum, completely defeated him in the field, and dispersed 
all his forces. Finding himself deserted by his comrades 
and even on the point of being betrayed, he took the des- 
erate resolution of casting himself upon the mercy of the 
yracusans. He rode off by night to the gates of Syracuse, 
entered the city unknown, and sat down as a suppliant on 
the altar in the agora, surrendering himself together with 
all his territory. A spectacle thus unexpected brought 
together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting in them the 
strongest emotions: and when the magistrates convened 
the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice 
of mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary 
recommendations of some of the political leaders. The 
most respected among the elder citizens—earnestly recom- 
mending mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and 
suppliant, coupled with scrupulous regard not to bring 
upon the city the avenging hand of Nemesis—found their 
appeal to the generous sentiment of the people welcomed 
by one unanimous cry of “Save the suppliant.”2 Duketius, 
withdrawn from the altar, was sent off to Corinth under 
his engagement to live there quietly for the future; the 
Syracusans providing for his comfortable maintenance. 


1 Diodor. xi. 76. worep tii pig Qwvy owlew anaves¢ 
* Diodor. xi. 91, 92. ‘O 82 Syp0¢  e3owv tov ixétyy. 
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Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this 
remarkable incident excites mingled surprise Duketius 
and admiration. Doubtless the lenient impulse breaks his 
of the people mainly arose from their seeing Petarns to 
Duketius actually before them in suppliant Sicily. 
posture at their altar, instead of being called upon to 
etermine his fate in his absence—just as the Athenian 
people were in like manner moved by the actual sight of 
the captive Dorieus, and induced to spare his life, on an 
occasion which will be hereafter recounted.1 If in some 
instances the assembled people, obeying the usual vehe- 
mence of multitudinous sentiment, carried severities to 
excess,—so0, In other cases, as well as in this, the appeal 
to their humane impulses will be found to have triumphed 
over prudential regard for future security. Such was the 
fruit which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, 
who, after residing a year or two at Corinth, violated his 
parole. Pretending to have received an order from the 
oracle, he assembled a number of colonists, whom he con- 
ducted into Sicily to found a city at Kalé Akté on the 
northern coast belonging to the Sikels. We cannot doubt 
that when the Syracusans found in what manner their 
lenity was requited, the speakers who had recommended 


severe treatment would take 


superior foresight.? 


1 Xenophon, Hellen. i, 5, 19; 
Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. 

2 Mr. Mitford recounts as follows 
the return of Duketius to Sicily— 
“The Syracusan chiefs brought back 
Ducetius from Corinth, apparently 
to make him instrumental to their 
own views for advancing the power 
of their commonwealth. They 
permitted, or rather encouraged, 
him to establish a colony of mixed 
people, Greeks and Sicels, at Calé 
Acté, on the northern coast of the 
island” (ch. xviii. sect. i. vol. iv. 
p. 13). 

The statement that “the Syra- 
cusans brought back Duketius, or 
encouraged him to come back or 
to found the colony of Kala Acté,” 
is a complete departure from Dio- 
dorus on the part of Mr. Mitford; 


great credit on the score of 


who transforms a breach of parole 
on the part of the Sikel prince 
into an ambitious manmuvre on 
the part of the Syracusan demo- 
cracy. The words of Diodorus, 
the only authority in the case, are 
as follows (xii. 8):—Odto¢ 5¢ (Du- 
ketius) dAiyou ypévov psivas tv ty 
Koptv8w, tag 6moroylae duce, 
Kai nposTOINIapsvos ypyopoy bro 
thy Gewy éxutwp dsddaNat, xticat thy 
Kahiy 'Axcthy ty Zixedia, xatén)evcey 
ele THY vicov peta moAAwWy oix7td- 
pw cuverskadBovto be xal thy St- 
KEhWy Ttvse, ev of¢ Fy xai 'Apywvi- 
ys, 6 twWv ‘EcBitaiwy ‘Suvactedwv. 
Odtos wav ody nepi tov olxiapoy tis 
Kadie "Axtijs syiveto: ’Axpayavtivor 
bi, Gua piv Povedute¢ tote Zupae 
xovgiors, Gua 6 syxadodvtec abtoig 
Ott Acuxttioy Syta xorov nodducov 
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But the return of this energetic enemy was not the 


only mischief which the Syracusans suffered. 


10, 44 
oe, neste Their resolution to spare Duketius had been 
of Syracuse adopted without the concurrence of the Agri- 
in the of gentines, who had helped to conquer him; and 
Sicily— the latter, when they saw him again in the 
death of —_ island and again formidable, were so indignant 


that they declared war against Syracuse. A 
standing jealousy prevailed between these two great cities, 
the first and second powers in Sicily. War actually broke 
out between them, wherein other Greek cities took part. 
After lasting some time, with various acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river 
Himera, these latter solicited and obtained peace.1 The 
discord between the two cities however had left leisure to 
Duketius to found the city of Kalé Akté, and to make 
some progress in re-establishing his ascendency over the 
Sikels, in which operation he was overtaken by death. 
He probably left no successor to carry on his plans, so 
that the Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, 
reduced many of the Sikel townships in the 
island—regaining his former conquest Morgan- 
tiné, and subduing even the strong position and town called 
Trinakia?, after a brave and desperate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, 
combined with her recent victory over Agri- 
gentum, Syracuse was elevated to the height of 
power, and began to indulge schemes for extending her 
ascendency throughout the island: with which view her 
horsemen were doubled in number, and one hundred new 


B.C. 440, 


B.0, 489, 


Sisowoav Gvev tH¢ "Axpayarve 
tlywy yyOpne, rohepov siqveyxav 
toic Zupaxouctote. 

! Diodor. xii. 8. 

2 Diodor. xii. 29. For the re- 
conquest of Morgantiné, see Thu- 
cyd. iv. 665. 

Respecting this town of Trinakia, 
known only from the passage of 
Diodorus here, Paulmier (as cited 
in Wesseling’s note), as well as 
Mannert (Geographie der Griechen 
und Romer, b. x. ch. xv. p. 446), 
intimate some scepticism; which 


I share so far as to believe that 
Diodorus has greatly overrated its 
magnitude and importance, 

Nor can it be true, as Diodorus 
affirms, that Trinakia was the only 
Sikel township remaining unsub- 
dued by the Syracusans, and that, 
after conquering that place, they 
had subdued them all. We know 
that there were no inconsiderable 
number of independent Sikels, at 
the time ofthe Athenian invasion 
of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88; vii. 2). 
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triremes were constructed.1 Whether any, or what steps 
were taken to realise her designs, our historian does not 
tell us. But the position of Sicily remains the same at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: Syracuse, the 
first city as to power—indulging in ambitious dreams, if 
not in ambitious aggressions; Agrigentum, a jealous 
second, and almost a rival; the remaining Grecian states 
maintaining their independence, yet not without mistrust 
and apprehension. 
: Phough the particular phenomena of this period, 
however, have not come to our knowledge, we , 
see enough to prove that it was one of great and power 
prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, commerce, of Agri- 
and public monuments of Agrigentum, especial- ° 
ly, appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans. 
Her trade with Carthage and the African coast was both 
extensive and profitable; for at this time neither the vine 
nor the olive were much cultivated in Libya, and the 
Carthaginians derived their wine and oil from the southern 
territory of Sicily,? particularly that of Agrigentum. The 
temples of the city, among which that of Olympic Zeus 
stood foremost, were on the grandest scale of magnificence, 
surpassing everything of the kind in Sicily. The popula- 
tion of the city, free as well as slave, was very great: the 
number of rich men, keeping chariots, and competing for 
the prize at the Olympic games, was renowned—not less . 
than the accumulation of works of art, statues and pic- 
tures,? with manifold insignia of ornament and luxury. 
All this is particularly brought to our notice, because of 
the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agrigentum in 
406 .c. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was in 
the interval which we are now describing, that such pros- 
perity was accumulated; doubtless not in Agrigentum 
alone, but more or less throughout all the Grecian cities 
of the island. | 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were 
distinguished, At this time, the intellectual tnteuectual 
movement in some of the Italian and Sicilian moyemont 
towns was very considerable. The inconsiderable Empe- ’ 
town of Elea in the Gulf of Poseidonia nourished doklés— 
two of the greatest speculative philosophers in xorax— 


Korax— 
Greece—Parmenidés and Zeno. Empedoklés of @orgias. 


* Diodor. xii. 80. 2 Diodor. xiii. 81.  * Diodor. xiii. 82, 83, 90. 
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Agrigentum was hardly less eminent in the same depart- 
ment, yet. combining with it a political and practical effi- 
ciency. The popular character of the Sicilian governments 
stimulated the cultivation of rhetorical studies, wherein not 
only Empedoklés and Pélus at Agrigentum, but Tisias and 
Korax at Syracuse, and still more, Gorgias at Leontini— 
acquired great reputation.! The constitution established 
at Agrigentum after the dispossession of the Theronian 
dynasty was at first not thoroughly democratical, the 
principal authority residing in a large Senate of One 
Thousand members. We are told even that an ambitious 
club of citizens were aiming at the re-establishment of a 
despotism, when Empedoklés, availing himself of wealth 
and high position, took the lead in a popular opposition; 
so as not only to defeat this intrigue, but also to put down 
the Senate of One Thousand and render the government 
completely democratical. His influence over the people 
was enhanced by the vein of mysticism, and pretence to 
miraculous or divine endowments, which accompanied his 
philosophical speculations, in a manner similar to Pytha- 
goras.2_ The same combination of rhetoric with meta- 
physical speculation appears also in Gorgias of Leontini; 
whose celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was both 
greater and earlier than that of any one else. It was a 
similar demand for popular speaking in the assembly and 

the judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetori- 

cal teachers Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In such state of material prosperity, popular politics, 
Sicilian and intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were 
cities—their found at the breaking out of the great struggle 


oom fon between Athens and the Peloponnesian con- 
proceed- = federacy in 431 3.c. In that struggle the Italian 
ings at the 


first and Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor 


breaking anything to fear from the ambition of Athens; 
Pelopon- who, though she had founded Thurii in 443 s.c., 


nesian war, appears to have never aimed at any political 


1 See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, 
Brut. c. 12; Plato, Phadr. p. 267, 
c. 113, 114; Dionys. Halic. Judicium 
de Isocrate, p. 534 R, and Epist. 
II. ad Ammeum, p. 792; also Quin- 
tilian, iii. 1, 125. According to 
Cicero (de Inventione, ii. 2), the 
treatises of these ancient rhetor- 
icians (“usque a principe illo et 


inventore Tisi&”) had been super- 
seded by Aristotle, who had col- 
lected them carefully, “nomina- 
tim,” and had improved upon their 
expositions. Dionysius laments 
that they had been so superseded 
(Epist. ad Amme, p. 722). 

2 Diogenes, Laért. viii. 64-71; 
Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, 
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ascendency even over that town—much less anywhere 
else on the coast. But the Sicilian Greeks, though 
forming a system apart in their own island, from which 
it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to exclude 
all foreign interference 1—were yet connected by sympathy, 
and on one side even by alliances, with the two main streams 
of Hellenic politics. Among the allies of Sparta were 
numbered all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily— 
Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, perhaps 
Himera and Messéné—together with Lokri and Tarentum 
in Italy: among the allies ofAthens, perhaps, the Chalkidic 
or Ionic Rhegium in Italy.2, Whether the Ionic cities in 
Sicily—Naxos, Katana, and Leontini—were at this time 
united with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. 
But if we examine the state of politics prior to the breaking 
out of the war, it will be found that the connexion of the 
Sicilian cities on both sides with Central Greece was rather 
one of sympathy and tendency, than’ of pronounced obliga- 
tion and. action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to 
Athens, had never been called upon for any co-operation 
withSparta; nor had the IonicSicilians yet learned to look 


sect. fl. p. 70; Ritter, Geschichte 
der alten Philosophie, vol. i. ch. 
vi. p. 533 seqq. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 61-64. This is the 
tenor of the speech delivered by 
Hermokratés at the congress of 
Gela in the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. His language 
is remarkable: he calls all non- 
Sicilian Greeks aAdopvdouc. 

2 The inscription in Boeckh’s 
Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74. Part I. 
p. 112) relating to the alliance be- 
tween Athens and Rhegium, con- 
veys little certain information. 
Boeckh refers it to a covenant 
concluded in the archonship of 
Apseudés at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4. 
B.c. 438-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war) renewing an 
alliance which was even then of 
old date. But it appears to me 
that the supposition of a renewal 
is only his own conjecture: and 


even the name of the archon, 
Apseudés, which he has restored 
by a plansible conjecture, can 
hardly be considered as certain. 

If we could believe the story in 
Justin iv. 8, Rhegium must have 
ceased to be Ionic before the Pe- 
loponnesian war. He states, that 
in a sedition at Rhegium, one of 
the parties called in auxiliaries 
from Himera. These Himerzan 
exiles having first destroyed the 
enemies against whom they were 
invoked, next massacred the friends 
who had invoked them — “ausi 
facinus nulli tyranno comparan- 
dum.” They married the Rhegine 
women, and seized the city for 
themselves. 

I do not know what to make of 
this story, which neither appears 
noticed in Thucydidés, nor seems 
to consist with what he tells us. 
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to Athens for protection against their powerful neighbour, 
Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth andl 
Relations orkyra, and the intervention of Athens in that 
of Sicily to quarrel (B.c. 433—432), which brought the Si- 
Athens and cilian parties one step nearer to co-operation im 

parta— ° ° : 
altered by the Peloponnesian quarrel, in twodifferent ways 5 
the quarrel first, by exciting the most violent anti-Athenian 
Corinthand war-spirit in Corinth, with whom the Sicilian 
Korkyra Dorians held their chief commerce and sympathy 
and the <4 ° . 
interven- ——next, by providing a basis for the action of 
tion of Athenian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, 
ene: which would have been impracticable without 
an established footing in Korkyra. But Plutarch (whom 
most historians have followed) 1s mistaken, and is contra- 
dicted by Thucydidés, when he ascribes to the Athenians 
at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature of 
those which they came to conceive seven or eight years 
afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some years before 
the outbreak, of the war, the policy of Athens was purely 
conservative, and that of her enemies aggressive, as I have 
shown in a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and 
Corinth anticipated large assistance from the Sicilian 
Dorians, in ships of war, in money, and in provisions; 
while the value of Korkyra as an ally of Athens consisted 
in affording facilities for obstructing such reinforcements, 
far more than from any anticipated conquests. 1 

In the spring of 431 3.c., the Spartans, then organising 
Expecta- their first invasion of Attica and full of hope 
tions enter- that Athens would be crushed in one or two 
Sparta of campaigns, contemplated the building of a vast 
aidfromthe fleet of 500 ships of war among the confederacy. 
Dorians, at A considerable portion of this charge was im- 
the begin- posed upon the Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and 
ning of the : . . . A ° 
Pelopon- 2 contribution in money besides; with instruc- 
nesian war. tions to refrain from any immediate declaration 
tions not ~«= against Athens until their fleet should be ready.? 
realised. © QOfsuch expected succour, indeed, little was ever 


1 Thuoyd. i. 86. cay novstobar xatd péys8oc ty x6- 
* Thuoyd. fi. 7. Kat AaxeSapo- Aewv, de de tov xdvta aprQpov xev- 
viows piv, xpde talc adtod dxapyod- taxoclwv vewy dodpevoy, éc. 
carc, a “Itadbac xat Dexediac toic Respecting .the construction of 
taxeivwy éhopdvorc, vac éxnetayOy- this perplexing passage, read the 
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realised in any way; in ships, nothing at all. But the 
expectations and orders of Sparta show, that here as else- 
where, she was then on the offensive, and Athens only on 
the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements fromSyracuse and 
the neighbouring towns,—a hope which must have con- 
tributed largely to the confidence with which they began 
the struggle. at were the causes which prevented it 
from being realised, we are not distinctly told; and we find 
Hermokratés the Syracusan reproaching his countrymen 
fifteen years afterwards (immediately before the great 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their ante- 
cedent apathy.! But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct interest in the contest—neither 
wrongs to avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens 
—nor any habit of obeying requisitions from Sparta; so 
they might naturally content themselves with expressions 
of sympathy and promises of aid in case of need, without 


notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Géller: compare Poppo, ad Thu- 
cyd. vol. i. ch. xv. p. 181. 
agree with Dr. Arnold and 
Gdller in rejecting the construction 
of adtoo with &€ "Itadkac xat Zexe- 
Aiac, in the sense of “those ships 
which were in Peloponnesus from 
Italy and Sicily.” This would be 
untrue in point of fact, as they 
observe: there were no Sicilian 
ships of war in Peloponnesus. 
Nevertheless I think (differing 
from them) that adtod is not a 
pronoun referring to @€ "Itallac 
zai Zexektac, but is used in con- 
trast with those words, and really 
means “in or about Peloponnesus.” 
It was contemplated that new ships 
should be built in Sicily and Italy 
of sufficient number to make the 
total fleet of the Lacedsemonian 
confederacy (including the triremes 
already in Peloponnesus) equal 
to 500 sail. But it was never con- 
templated that the triremes in Italy 
and Sicily alone should amount to 
600 sail, as Dr. Arnold (in my 
judgement, erroneously) imagines. 


VOL. VI. 


Five hundred sail for the entire 
confederacy would be a prodigious 
total : £00 sail for Sicily and Italy 
alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it 
stands now (putting aside the con- 
jecture of vijec instead of vaic, or 
énetadyOy instead of énxerayOyoay, 
which would make itrun smoothly), 
we must admit the supposition of 
a break or double construction, 
such as sometimes occurs in Thu- 
cydidés. The sentence begins with 
one form of construction and con- 
cludes with another. We must 
suppose (with Gdller) that ai xd- 
Aare is understood as the nomina- 
tive case to éxetayfynoav. The da- 
tive cases (Aaxedaipoviorc—érope- 
yots) are to be considered, I ap- 
prehend, as governed by vijsc éxs- 
tay8noav: that is, these dative 
cases belong to the first form of 
construction, which Thucydidés 
has not carried out. The sentence 
is begun as if vijec éxetéyOnoav were 
intended to follow. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 84: compare fii. 86. 
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taxing themselves to the enormous extent which it pleased 
Sparta to impose, for purposes both aggressive and purely 
Peloponnesian. Perhaps the leading men in Syracuse, from 
attachment to Corinth, may have sought to act upon the 
order. But no similar motive would be found operative 
either at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 
Though the order was not executed, however, there 
The Dorian Cube little doubt that it was publicly announced 
cities in and threatened, thus becoming known to the 
Bicily ne Lonic cities in Sicily as well as to Athens; and 
Ionian that it weighed materially in determining the 
cities in latter afterwards to assist those cities, when they 
folly. sent to invoke her aid. Instead of despatching 
their forces to Peloponnesus, where they had nothing to 
gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic 
cities in their own island, whose territory they might have 
reasonable hopes of conquering and appropriating— Naxos, 
Katana, and Leontini. These cities doubtless sympathised 
with Athens in her struggle against Sparta; yet, far from 
being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves 
without Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dogan 
city of Kamarina, which was afraid of her powerful border 
city Syracuse—and by Rhegium in Italy; while Lokri in 
Italy, the bitter enemy of Bhegium, sided with Syracuse 
against them. In the fifth summer of the war, finding 
themselves blockaded’ by sea and confined to their walls, 
they sent to Athens, both to entreat succour as allies and 
Ionians—and to represent that if Syracuse succeeded in 
crushing them, she and the other Dorians in Sicily would 
forthwith send over the positive aid which the Peloponne- 
sians had so long been invoking. The eminent rhetor 
Gorgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style of speaking is 
said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, and to 
have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for himself 
numerous pupils and large gains not merely in Athens, but 
in many other towns of Central Greece,? though it is 


4 Thucyd. vi. 86. to have been among the pupils of 
® Thucyd. fii. 86; Diodor. xi{.583; Gorgias, makes no mention of that 
Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282. B. Itisre- rhetor personally as among the 
markable that Thucydidés, though envoys. Diodorus probably copied 
he is said (with much probability) from Ephorus the pupil of Isokra- 
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exaggeration to ascribe to his pleading the success of the 
present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in pro- 
tecting these Tonic Sicilians from being con- go, 4a7, 
quered by the Dorians in the island, as in ob- mm, tonto 
structing the transport of Sicilian corn to Pelo- cities in 

onnesus: and they sent twenty triremes under Picily 

chés and Charoadés,—with instructions, while from 

accomplishing these objects, to ascertain the Athens— | 
possibility of going beyond the defensive, and nian expe- 
making conquests. Taking station at Rhegium, siti?" * 
Lachés did something towards rescuing thelIonic under 
cities in part from their maritime blockade, and Uschés. 
even undertook an abortive expedition against the Lipari 
isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse.!_| Throughout 
the ensuing year, he pressed the war in the 
neighbourhood of Rhegium and Messéné, his 
colleague Charceadés being slain. Attacking Myle in the 
Messenian territory, he was fortunate enough to gain so 
decisive an advantage over the troops of Messéné, that that 
city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and enrolled 
itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities.2 He also 
contracted an alliance with the non-Hellenic city of Egesta, 
in the north-west portion of Sicily, and he invaded the 
territory of Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on 
the river Halex:3 after which, in a second debarkation, he 
defeated a Lokrian detachment under Proxenus. But he 
was unsuccessful in an expedition into the interior ofSicily 
against Inéssus. This was a native Sikel township, held 
in coercion by aSyracusan garrison in the acropolis; which 
the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, being repulsed 
with loss.4 Lachés concluded his operations in the autumn 
by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera and 
on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium at the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year (s.c. 425), he found Pythodérus 
already arrived from Athens to supersede him.5 


B.G, 426. 


tés. Among the writers of the having. been among the envoys in 
Isokratean school, the persons of this celebrated legation. | . 
distinguished rhetors, and theirsup- ! Thucyd, iii. 88; Diodor. xii, 54 
posed political efficiency, counted 2 Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 6. 

for much more than in the estima- § Thucyd. iii. 99. 

tion of Thucydidés. Pausanias (vi. # Thucyd. iii. 108, 

17, 8) speaks of Tisias also as § Thuocyd. iii. 115. 
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That officer had come as the forerunner of a more 
Second ex. considerable expedition, intended to arrive in 
pedition the spring under Eurymedon and Sophokiés, 
under Fy- who were to command in conjunction with 

oo himself, The Tonic cities in Sicily, finding the 
squadron under Lachés insufficient to render them a match 
for their enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a 
second embassy to Athens, with request for farther rein- 
forcements—at the same time making increased efforts to 
enlarge their own naval force. It happened that at this 
moment the Athenians had no special employment else- 
where for their fleet, which they desired to keep in constant 
practice. They accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty 
additional triremes, in full hopes of bringing the contest 
to a speedy close. 1 
arly in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophok- 

lés started from Athens for Sicily in command 

of this squadron, with instructions to afford 
relief at Korkyra in their way, and with Demosthenés on 
board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. It was this 
fleet which, in conjunction with the land forces under the 
command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident 
on the Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for Athens the 
most signal success of the whole war—the capture of the 
Lacedsemonian hoplites in Sphakteria.2 But the fleet was 
so long occupied, first in the blockade of that island, next 
in operations at Korkyra, that it did not reach Sicily until 
about the month of September.? 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens gener- 
Indecisive ally, was fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily 
operations during the whole summer. For Pythodérus, 
sand and. acting only with the fleet previously com- 
Rhegium. manded by Lachés at Rhegium, was not merely 
defeated in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more 
irreparable loss by the revolt of Messéné; which had sur- 
rendered to Lachés a few months before, and which, 
together with Rhegium, had given to the Athenians the 
command of the strait. Apprised of the coming Athenian 
fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to deprive them of this 
important base of operations against the island; and a 
fleet of twenty sail,—half Syracusan, half Lokrian—was 
enabled by the concurrence of a party in Messéné to seize 


1 Thucyd. iii. 115, 2 See ch. Liz, ? Thucyd. iv. 48, 


B.C. 425, 
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the town. It would appear that the Athenian fleet. was 
then at Rhegium, but that town was at the same time 
threatened by the entrance of the entire land force of 
Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles: these latter 
were even not without hopes of obtaining admission b 
means of a favourable party in the town. Though suc 
hopes were disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all 
succour from Rhegium to Messéné. The latter town now 
served as a harbour for the fleet hostile to Athens,! which 
was speedily reinforced to more than thirty sail, and began 
maritime operations forthwith, in hopes of crushing the 
Athenians and capturing Rhegium, before Eurymedon 
should arrive. But the Athenians, though they had only 
sixteen triremes together with eight others from Rhegium, 
gained a decided victory—in an action brought on acci- 
dentally for the possession of a merchantman sailing 
through the strait. They put the enemy’s ships to flight, 
and drove them to seek refuge, some under protection of 
the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pelérus near Messéné, 
others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium—each as 
they best could, with the loss of one trireme.? This defeat 
so broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the 
latter place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine 
territory, while the whole defeated squadron was reunited 
on the opposite coast under Cape Pelérus. Here the ships 
were moored close on shore under the protection of the 
land-force, when the Athenians and Rhegines came up to 
attack them; but without success, and even with the loss 
of one trireme which the men on shore contrived to seize 
and detain by a grappling iron; her crew escaping by 
swimming to the vessels of their comrades. Havin 
repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and row 
close along-shore, partly aided by tow-ropes, to the harbour 
of Messéné, in which transit they were again attacked, but 
the Athenians were a second time beaten off with the loss 


! Thucyd. iii. 115; iv. 1. 

* Thucyd. iv. 24. xal vixyévees 
6x0 thy ADynvalwy ora tayouc ané- 
mhevoav, We Exactor Etvyov, & ta 
oixeia otpaténeda, 16 te év tH Meo- 
onvy xal dv tp ‘Pyylp, plav vadv 
aroktcavtec, &c. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold’s explana- 
tion ofthis passage, yet conceiving 


that the words we éxactor Etvyey 
designate the fight as disorderly, 
insomuch that all the Lokrian 
ships did not get back to the Lok- 
rian station, nor all the Syracusan 
ships to the Byracusan station: but 
each separate ship fied to either 
one or the other, as it best could. 
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‘of another ship. Their superior seamanship was of no 
avail in this along-shore fighting. 1 
The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in 
order to prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, 
where a philo-Syracusan party under Archias threatened 
Defeat of revolt: and the Messenian forces, thus left free, 
the Messe- invaded the territory. of their neighbour the 
nians bythe Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet 
and Sikels, round to the mouth of the Akesinés near that 
near Naxos. city, They were ravaging the lands, and were 
preparing to storm the town, when a considerable body of 
the indigenous Sikels was seen descending the neighbouring 
hills to succour the Naxians, upon which, the latter, elate 
with the sight and mistaking the new-comers for their 
Grecian brethren from Leontini, rushed out of the gates 
and made a vigorous sally at a moment when their enemies 
were unprepared. The Messenians were completely de- 
feated, with the loss of no less than 1000 men, and with 
a still greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the 
ursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to 
esséné, from whence such of the ships as were not 
Messenian returned home. So much was the city weakened 
by its recent defeat, that a Lokrian garrison was sent for 
its protection under Demomelés, while the Leontines and 
Naxines, together with the Athenian squadron on returning 
from Kamarina, attacked it by land and sea in this moment 
of distress. A well-timed sally of the Messenians and 
Lokrians, however, dispersed the Leontine land-force, but 
the Athenian force, landing from their ships, attacked the 
‘assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, and drove them 
back within the walls. The scheme against Messéné, 
however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.? 
Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, 


1 Thucyd. iv. 25. dxoctpwodvtwy 
éxeivwy xal npoepBardovewy. 

I do not distinctly understand 
the nautical movement which ie 
expressed by droctpwedvtwy, in 
spite of the notes of the commenta- 
tors. And I cannot but doubt the 
correctness of Dr. Arnold’s ex- 
planation, when he says, “The 


Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off 
their towing-ropes, made their way 
to the open sea by a lateral move- 
ment, and thus became the assail- 
ants,” &c. The open sea was what 
the Athenians required, in order to 
obtain the benefit of their superior 
seamanship. . 

2 Thucyd. iv. 25. 
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during the first half of the seventh year of the Pe- 


loponnesian war: nor does it appear that the 
Athenians undertook anything considerable 
during the autumnal half, though the full fleet 
under Eurymedon had then joined Pythodérus. 1 
Yet while the presence of so large an Athenian 
fleet at Rhegium would produce considerable 
effect upon t 


B.O. 425, 


Eurymedon 
and Sopho- 
klés, with a 
larger 
Athenian 
fleet, arrive 
in Sicily. 


e Syracusan mind,—the triumphant promise 


of Athenian affairs, and the astonishing humiliation of 
Sparta, during the months immediately following the 
capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. In 
the spring of the eighth year of the war, Athens was not 
only in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of 
Pylus and Kythéra, so that a rising among the Helots 
appeared noway improbable. ‘She was in the full swing 
of hope, while her discouraged enemies were all thrown 
on the defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated 
by a state of affairs so different from that in which they 
had begun the war three years before, were now eager to 
bring about a pacification in their island.2_ The Dorian 
city of Kamarina, which had hitherto acted along with the 
Tonic or Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a separate 
accommodation with its feighbouring city of Gela; at which 
latter place deputies were invited to attend from all the 
cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of peace.3 

This congress met in the spring of 424 3.c., when 


Syracuse, the most powerful city in Sicily, took 
the lead in urging the common interest which 
all had in the conclusion of peace. The Syra- 


B.O. 424, 


Congress of 


A ° ° . . the Sicilian 
cusan Hermokratés, chief adviser of this policy cities at 
in his native city, now appeared to vindicate Sete h of 
and enforce it in the congress. He was a well- Hermo- 

atés. 


born, brave, and able man, superior to all 


pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard to the 
foreign interests of his country;* but at the same time, of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the 
people, seemingly with good reason, in regard to their 


ing the increased disposition to 
union among the Sicilian cities, 
produced by common fear of Athens. 
(Thucyd. vi., 38). 

* Thucyd. iv. 58. 

* Thucyd. viii. 45. 


1 Thuocyd. iv. 48. 

2 Compare a similar remark made 
by the Syracusan Hermokratés, 
nine years afterwards, when the 
great Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse was on its way—respect- 
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internal constitution. The speech which Thucydidés 
places in his mouth, on the present occasion, sets forth 
emphatically the necessity of keeping Sicily at all cost 
free from foreign intervention, and of settling at home all 
differences which might arise between the various Sicilian 
cities. Hermokratés impresses upon his hearers that the 
aggressive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in 
Greece, were directed against all Sicily, and threatened 
all cities alike, Ionians not less than Dorians. If they 
enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, and then 
invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result would be 
ruin and slavery to all. The Athenians were but too ready 
to encroach everywhere, even without invitation: they had 
now come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under 
pretence of aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never 
aided them,—but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely upon 
their Ionic kindred for security against evil designs on the 
part of Athens: as Sicilians, they had a paramount interest 
im upholding the independence of the island. If possible, 
they ought to maintain undisturbed peace; but if that were 
impossible, it was essential at lgast to confine the war to 
Sicily, apart from any foreigt intruders. Complaints 
should be exchanged, and injuries redressed, by all, in a 
spirit of mutual forbearance; of which Syracuse—the first 
city in the island and best able to sustain the brunt of war, 
—was prepared to set the example; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous even to 
first-rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of 
the future. Let them all feel that they were neighbours, 
- inhabitants of the same island, and called by the common 
name of Sikeliots; and let them all with one accord repel 
the intrusion of aliens in their affairs, whether as open 
assailants or as treacherous mediators. ! 


3 See the speech of Hermokratés, 
Thucyd. iv. 59-64. One expression 
in this speech indicates that it was 
composed by Thucydidés many 
years after its proper date, subse- 
queftly to the great expedition of 
‘the Athenians against Syracuse in 
415 B.0.; though I doubt not that 
Thucydidés collected the memo 
wanda for it at the time. 


Hermokratés says, “The Atheni- 
ans are now near us with a few 
ships, lying in wait for our blun- 
ders” —ol Sdvapty Fyovtec peyiotyy 
tOyv ‘Eddnvwy tae te apaptlac hpiy 
tHpovorv, drdiyare vauci napdv- 
tec, do. (iv. 60). 

Now the fleet under the command 
of Eurymedon and his colleagues 
st Rhegium included all or most 
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This harangue from Hermokratés, and the earnest 


dispositions of Syracuse for peace, found general 


sympathy among the Sicilian cities, Ionic as peace made 
well as Doric. All of them doubtless suffered potween the 
by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had soli- cities. 
cited the intervention of the Athenians as pro- Eurymedon 
tectors against Syracuse, conceived from the the peace, 
evident uneasiness of the latter afair assurance $24 with- 
of her pacific demeanour for the future. Ac- Athenian 
ee 


cordingly the peace was accepted by all the 
belligerent parties, each retaining what they possessed, 
except that the Syracusans agreed to cede Morgantiné to 
Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of money.! The Ionic 
cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the 

acification; a condition agreed to by all, except the 

pizephyrian Lokrians.? They next acquainted Eurymedon 
and his colleagues with the terms; inviting them to accede 
to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then to 
withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus 
was placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities; 
with liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of 
war, but not for any larger force, to cross the sea between 


of the ships which had acted at 
Sphakteria and Korkyra, together 
with those which had been pre- 
viously at the strait of Messina 
under Pythod6érus. It could not 
have been less than fifty sail, and 
may possibly have been sixty sail. 
It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring 
of 424 3.c., should have alluded to 
this as a small fleet: assuredly 
Hermokratés would not thus allude 
to it, since it was for the interest 
of his argument to exaggerate 
rather than extenuate, the formid- 
able manifestations of Athens. 
But Thucydidés composing the 
speech after the great Athenian 
expedition of 415 3.0., so much 
more numerous and commanding 
fin every respect, might not un- 
naturally represent the fleet of 
Kurymedon as “a few ships,” when 


he tacitly compared the two. This 
is the only way that I know, of 
explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some 
of the copies in his time omitted 
the words é\lyate vauel: probably 
they noticed the contradiction 
which I have remarked; and the 
passage may certainly be construed 
without those words. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn from 
Polybius (Fragm. xii. 22, 28, one 
of the Excerpta recently published 
by Maii from the Cod. Vatic.) that 
Timeus had in hig 21st book des- 
cribed the Congress at Gela at con- 
siderable length, and had composed 
an elaborate speech for Hermokra- 
tés: which speech Polybius con- 
demns, as a piece of empty decla- 
mation. 

2 Thucyd. v. 5, 
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Sicily and Peloponnesus, Eurymedon then sailed with his 
fleet home. ! , 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues 
Displeasure Were received by the people with.much displea- 
ofthe Athe- sure. He himself waa fined, and his colleagues 
nians Sophoklés and Pythodérus banished, on the 
Barymedon Charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, at 
and his ., # time when the fleet (sothe Athenians believed) 

oe’ was strong enough to have made important 
conquests. Why the three colleagues were differently 
treated, we are not informed.? This sentence was harsh 
and unmerited; for it does not seem that Eurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from concluding 
peace—while it is certain that without them he could have 
achieved nothing serious. All that seems unexplained, in 
his conduct as recounted by Thucydidés, is,—that his 
arrival at Rhegium with the entire fleet in September 425 
B.c., does not seem to have been attended with any increased 
vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. But 
the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation of the Sicilian 
cities which we shall find fatally misleading them hereafter) 
were at this moment at the maximum of extravagant hopes, 
counting upon new triumphs everywhere, impatient of 
disappointment, and careless of proportion between the 
means entrusted to, and the objects expected from, their 
commanders. Such unmeasured confidence was painfully 
corrected in the course of a few months, by the battle of 
Delium and the losses in Thrace. But at the present mo- 
ment, it was probably not less astonishing than grievous 
to the three generals, who had all left Athens prior to the 
success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that 
p.o, 424-422, they had been premature in sending away the 
Intestine Athenians. Dispute between Leontini and 
dissension =~ Syracuse, the same cause which had occasioned 
—expulsion the invocation of Athens three years before, 
of theLeon- broke out afresh soon after the pacification of 
by the aid’ Gela. The democratical government of Leontini 
ofByracuse. came to the resolution of strengthening their 
city by the enrolment of many’ new citizens; and a redivi- 
sion of the territorial property of the state was projected 
in order to provide lots of land for these new-comers. But 


2 Thucyd. vi. 18-52. 2 Thucyd. iv. 65. 
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the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the necessity 
would thus be imposed of parting with a portion of their 
lands, forestalled the project, seemingly before it was even 
formally decided, by entering into a treasonable correspon- 


dence with Syracuse, bringing 


in a Syracusan army, and 


expelling the Demos.1 While these exiles found shelter 


? Thucyd. v. 4. <Asovtivor yap, 
aeekOovtey "Abgvalwy sx Lexedtac 
peta thy EdpBactwy, noditac te ére- 
{papavto noddovc, xal 6 dHpoe tHY 
Thy éxevoer avadacacbar. Oi se dv- 
vatot atgfopsvor Zupaxociouc te éxa- 
yovras xal axPaddrouce tov Sypov. 
Kal of piv éxraviPycay we sxactor, 
&c. 

Upon this Dr. Arno}d observes— 
“The principle on which this dva- 
Sacpos yA¢ Was re-demanded, was 
this; that every citizen was entitled 
to his portion, xAypoc, of the 
land of the state, and that the ad- 
mission of new citizens rendered 
a re-division of the property of 
the state a matter at once of 
necessity and of justice. It is not 
probable that in any case the 
actual xAypot of the old citizens 
were required to be shared with 
the new members of the state; but 
only, as at Rome, the Ager Publi- 
cus, or land still remaining to the 
state itself, and not apportioned 
out to individuals. This land, 
however, being beneficially enjoyed 
by numbers of the old citizens, 
either as common pasture, or as 
being farmed by different indivi- 
duals on very advantageous terms, 
a division of it among the newly- 
admitted citizens, although not, 
strictly speaking, a spoliation of 
private property, was yet a serious 
shock to a great mass of existing 
interests, and was therefore al- 
ways regarded as a revolutionary 
measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. 
Arnold rather from its intrinsic 
worth than from any belief that 


analogy of agrarian relations 
existed between Rome and Leon- 
tini. The Ager Publicus at Rome 
was the product of successive con- 
quests from foreign enemies of the 
city: there may indeed have been 
originally a similar Ager Publicus 
in the pecaliar domain of Rome 
itself, anterior to all conquests; 
but this must at any rate have 
been very small, and had probably 
been absorbed and assigned in 
private property before the agrarian 
disputes began. 
We cannot suppose that th 

Leontines had any Ager Publicus 
acquired by conquest, nor are we 
entitled to presume that they had 
any. at all, capable of being di- 
vided. Most probably the lots for 
the new citizens were to be pro- 
vided out of private property. But 
unfortunately we are not told how, 
nor on what principles and con- 
ditions. Of what class of men were 
the new immigrants? Were they 
individuals altogether poor, having 
nothing but their hands to work 
with—or did they bring with them 
any amount of funds, to begin 
their settlement on the fertile and 
tempting plain of Leontini? (com- 
pare Thue, i, 27, and Plato de Leg, 
v. p. 744 A.) If the latter, we 
have no reason to imagine that 
they would be allowed to acquire 
their new lots gratuitously, Ex- 
isting proprietors would be forced 
to sell at a fixed price, but not 
to yield their properties without 
compensation, I have already no- 
ticed, that to asmall self-working 
proprietor, who had no slaves, it 
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as they could in other cities, the rich Leontines deserted 
and dismantled their own city, transferred their resid- 
ence to Syracuse, and were enrolled as Syracusan citizens. 
To them the operation was exceedingly profitable, since 
they became masters of the properties of the exiled Demos 
in addition to their own. Presently, however, some of 
them, dissatisfied with their residence in Syracuse, return- 
ed to the abandoned city, and fitted up a portion of it 
called Phokeis, together with a neighbouring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by & consider- 
able number of the exiled Demos, they contrived to hold 


was almost essential that his land 
should be near the city; and pré- 
vided this were ensured, it might 
be a good bargain for a new re- 
sident having some money, but 
no land elsewhere, to come in and 
buy. 

We have no means of answering 
these questions: but the few words 
of Thucydidés do not present this 
“measure as revolutionary, or as 
intended against the rich, or for 
the benefit of the poor. It was 
proposed on public grounds, to 
strengthen the city by the acqui- 
sition of new citizens. This might 
ve wise policy, in the close neigh- 
bourhood of a doubtful and su- 
perior city, like Syracuse; though 
we cannot judge of the policy of 
the measure, without knowing 
more. But most assuredly Mr. Mit- 
ford’s representation can be noway 
justified from Thucydidés—“Time 
and ciroumstances had greatly 
altered the state of property in 
all the Sicilian commonwealths, 
since that incomplete and iniquit- 
ous partition of lands, which had 
been made, on the general estab- 
lishment of demooratical govern- 
ment, after the expulsion of the 
family of Gelon. In other cities 
the poor rested under their lot; 
but in Leontini, théy were warm 
in project for a fresh and equal 
partition; and to strengthen them- 
selves against the party of the 


wealthy, they carried, in the gen- 
eral assembly, a decree for asso- 
ciating a number of new citizens” 
(Mitford, H. G., ch. xviii. sect. ii. 
vol. iv. p. 28). 

I have already remarked, in a 
previous note, that Mr. Mitford 
has misrepresented the re-division 
of lands which took place after 
the expulsion of the Gelonian dy- 
nasty, That re-division had not 
been upon the principle of equal 
lots: it is not therefore correct to 
assert, as Mr. Mitford does, that 
the present movement at Leontini 
arose from the innovation made 
by time and circumstances in that 
equal division: as little is it cor- 
rect to say that the poor at Leon- 
tini desired “a fresh and equal 
partition.” Thucydidés says not 
one word about equal partition. 
He puts forward the enrolment of 
new citizens as the substantive 
primary resolution, actually taken 
by the Leontines—the re-division 
of the lands as a measure conse- 
quent and subsidiary to this, and 
as yet existing only in project 
(érevéet). Mr. Mitford states the 
fresh and equal division to have 
been the real object of desire, and 
the enrolment of new citizens to 
have been proposed with a view 
to attain it. His representation is 
greatly at variance with that of 
Thucydidés. 
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out for some time against the efforts of the Syracusans to 
expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leon- 
tine democracy, seems to date during the year 4, sitcs. 
succeeding the pacification of Gela, and was tion of the 
probably intended to place the city ina more Heontine | 
defensible position in case of renewed attacks help to 
from, Syracuse—thus compensating for the de- Athens. The 
parture of the Athenian auxiliaries. The Leon- send Pheax 
tine Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless {> make ob- 
bitterly repenting that they had concurred in 
dismissing these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help. 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to 
their call. Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace 
had been followed by the truce for one year, and even 
during that truce, she had been called upon for strenuous 
efforts in Thrace to check the progress of Brasidas. After 
the expiration of the truce, she sent Phwax and two col- 
leagues to Sicily (s.c. 422) with the modest force of two tri- 
remes. He was directed to try and organise an anti-Syra- 
cusan party in the island, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the Leontine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, 
he concluded amicable relations with some of the Grecian 
cities, especially with Lokri, which had hitherto stood 
aloof from Athens: and his first addresses in Sicily appeared 
to promise success. His representations of danger from 
Syracusan ambition were well received both at Kamarina 
and Agrigentum. For on the one hand, that universal 
terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification of 
Gela, had now disappeared; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in re to Leontini was well 
calculated to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in different towns was 
not universal: the Syracusan democracy had joined with 
the Leontine aristocracy to expel the Demos—just as the 
despot Gelon had combined with the aristocracy of Megara 
and Eubeea, sixty years before, and had sold the Demos of 


4 Justin (iv. 4) surrounds the Si- pillo barbaique promissis, et omni 
Cilian envoys at Athens with all squaloris habitu ad misericordiam 
the insignia of misery and humi- commovendam conquisito, conci- 
liation, while addressing the Athe- onem deformes adeunt.” 
nian assembly—“Sordid& veste, ca- 
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those towns into slavery. The birthplace of the famous 
rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list of inhabited cities; 
its temples were deserted; and its territory had become a 
art of Syracuse. All these were circumstances so power- 
fally affecting Grecian imagination that the Kamarinzans, 
neighbours of Syracuse on the other side, might well fear 
lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and absorption, 
should soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though without 
any similar fear, was disposed, from policy and jealousy of 
Syracuse, to second the views of Phwax. But when the 
latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the adhesion 
of that city in addition to the other two, he found himself 
met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole scheme 
was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open 
his case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he crossed 
the interior of the island through the territory of the Sikels 
to Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the 
Leontine Demos were still maintaining a precarious exist- 
ence. Having encouraged them to hold out by assurances 
of aid, he proceeded on his homeward voyage. In the 
strait of Messina he struck upon some vessels conveying 
a body of expelled Lokrians from Messéné to Lokri. The 
Lokrians had got possession of Messéné after the pacifi- 
cation of Gela, by means of an internal sedition; but after 
holding it some time, they were now driven out by a second 
revolution. Phzax, being under agreement with Lokri, 
passed by these vessels without any act of hostility.1 
The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received 
Leontint no benefit from his assurances, and appear soon 


depopu- afterwards to have been completely expelled. 
Demos ex- Nevertheless Athens was noway disposed, for a 
pelled~ considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A 
exiles at few months after the visit of Pheax to that 
Athens. island, came the peace of Nikias. The conse- 


quences of that peace occupied her whole attention in 
Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiadés carried 
her on for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and 
co-operation with Argos against Sparta. It was only in 
the year 417 3.c., when these projects had proved abortive, 
that she had leisure to turn her attention elsewhere. 
During that year, Nikias had contemplated an expedition 
against Amphipolis in conjunction with Perdikkas, whose 


4 Thucyd. v. 4, 5. 
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desertion frustrated the scheme. The year 416 3.c. was 


~ that in which Mélos was besieged and taken. 


Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropri- 


ated all the territory of Leontini, which city 
now existed only in the talk and hopes of its 
exiles. Of these latter a portion seem to have 
continued at Athens pressing their entreaties 
for aid; which began to obtain some attention 
about the year 417 3.c., when another incident 
happened to strengthen their chance of success. 


B.C. 417. 


War be- 
tween ., 
Selinus and 
Egesta— 
the latter 
applies to 
Athens for 
aid. 


A quarrel broke out between the neighbouring cities of 
Selinus (Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western 
corner of Sicily; partly about a piece of land on the river 
which divided the two territories, partly about some 
alleged wrong in cases of internuptial connexion. The 
Selinuntines, not satisfied with their own strength, obtained 
assistance from the Syracusans their allies, and thus reduced 
Egesta to considerable straits by land as well as by sea.! 
Now the Egestzans had allied themselves with Lachés 
ten years before, during the first expedition sent by the 
Athenians to Sicily; upon the strength of which alliance 
they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention for their 
defence, after having in vain applied both to Agrigentum 
and to Carthage. It may seem singular that Carthage did 
not at this time readily embrace the pretext for inter- 
ference—considering that ten years afterwards she inter- 
fered with such destructive effect against Selinus. At this 
time, however, the fear of Athens and her formidable navy 
appears to have been felt even at Carthage,? thus protect- 
ing the Sicilian Greeks against the most dangerous of 
their neighbours. . 

The Egestean envoys reached Athens in the spring 
of 416 B.c., at a time when the Athenians had 3.0. ais. 


no immediate project to occupy their thoughts, 
except the enterprise against Mélos, which could 
not be either long or doubtful. Though urgent 
in setting forth the necessities of their position, 
they at the same time did not appear like the Le- 
ontines, as mere helpless suppliants, addressing 


Promises of 
the Egestz- 
ans: mo- 
tives offered 
to Athens 
for inter- 
vention in 
Sicily. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 82. place some years before between 
The statement of Diodorus—that Egesta and Lilybewum (xi. 86) in 
the Egestzans applied not merely 454 5.c., may probably have been 
to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse « war between Egesta and Selinus, 


—is highly improbable. The war 
which he mentions as having taken 


2 Thucyd, vi. 34. 
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themselves to Athenian compassion. They rested their 
appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracusans, 
having already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), 
were now hard pressing upon a second (Kgesta), and would 
thus successively subdue them all: as soon as this was 
completed, there would be nothing left in Sicily except an 
omnipotent Dorian combination, allied to Peloponnesus 
both by race and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in 
putting down Athens herself. It was therefore essential 
for ‘Athens to forestall this coming danger by interfering 
forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a naval 
expedition adequate to the rescue of Egesta, the Egesteans 
themselves engaged to provide ample funds for the prose- 
cution of the war.! 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of 
Alktbiaass D> YTACUsan aggrandisement as asource of strength 
warmly tO Peloponnesus, worked along with the prayers 
espouses =~ of the Leontines in rekindling the appetite of 
and advises Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The 
interven- impression made upon the Athenian public, 
Hon. favourable from the first, was wound up to 4 
still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The envoys 
were repeatedly heard in the public assembly,? together 
with those citizens who supported their propositions. At 
the head of these was Alkibiadés, who aspired to the 
command of the intended expedition, tempting alike to his 
love of glory, of adventure, and of personal gain. But it 
is plain from these renewed discussions that at first the 
disposition of the people was by no means decided, much 
less unanimous; and that a considerable party sustained 
Nikias in a prudential opposition. Even at last, the reso- 
lution adopted was not one of positive consent, but a mean 
term such as perhaps Nikias himself could not resist. 
Special envoys were despatched to Egesta—partly to 
ascertain the means of the town to fulfil its assurance of 
defraying the costs of war—partly to make investigations 
on the spot, and report upon the general state of affairs. 


} Thucyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 838. Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all 

? Thucyd. vi. 6. ty axodovtec of these previous debates, when he 
"AOnvaioe év tate axxdnotiate tiv te imputes to the Athenians hurry 
"Eyectaiwy nok axte Acydvtwy and passion in the ultimate decision 
nal twv Evvayopaudvtwy abzoic, epy- (ch. xvili. sect. if. vol. iv. p. 80). 
piszyta, &c, 
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' Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men 
themselves not unfriendly to the enterprise; 7, .,ecting 
nor is it impossible that some of them may have commission- 
been individually bribed by the Egesteans:—at om S05 py 
least such a supposition is not forbidden by the the Athe- 
average state of Athenian public morality. But accta. 
the most honest or even suspicious men could frauds prac- 
hardly be prepared for the deep-laid stratagems $603,0 the 
put in practice to delude them on their arrival to delude 
at Egesta. They were conducted to the rich “**™- 
temple of Aphrodité on Mount Eryx, where the plate and 
donatives were exhibited before them; abundant in number, 
and striking to the eye, yet: composed mostly of silver-gilt 
vessels, which, though falsely passed off as solid gold, were 
in reality of little pecuniary value. Moreover, the Egestman 
citizens were profuse in their hospitalities and entertain- 
ments both to the commissioners and to the crews of the 
triremes. t 

They collected together all the gold and silver 

vessels, dishes, and goblets, of Egesta, which they farther 
enlarged by borrowing additional ornaments of the same 
kind from the neighbouring cities, Hellenic as well as 
Cafthaginian. At each successive entertainment every 
Egestzan host exhibited all this large stock of plate as 
his own property—the same stock being transferred from 
house to house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men in 
Egesta; and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were 
won by the caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious 
display of gold and silver, and were thoroughly duped by 
fraud.2 To complete the illusion, by resting it on a basis 
of reality and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined 
silver were at once produced as ready for the operations 
of war. With this sum in hand, the Athenian commission- 
ers, after finishing their examination, and the Egestean 


1Thucyd. vi. 46. dia Eevicers patvondvwy, peyddny thy Exmd7 Eu 


movoumevor THY Tpinpitddy, ta tS es 
abtis 'Eyéotns éxnwpata xai ypucd 
xai apyupa Evdrdebavtsc, xai ta ex 
TMV EYYVS nOAcwv xai Dorvexcxwy 
xat ‘Edinvidwy altyoapevor, esépepov 
te tag eatidcere We oixsia Exaccor. 
Kat navtwy we ext Td nodD tole ad- 
zotg Ypwpsvy, Xb MaVTAYOD TOAAWY 


VOL. VI- 


Toi &x Ty TpIypWy AOyvator, napst- 
yov, &ec. 

Such loans of gold and silver 
plate betoken a remarkable degree 
of intimacy among the different 
cities. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 46; Diodor. xii. 83. 
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envoys also, returned to Athens, which they reached in 
the spring of 415 3.c.,1 about three months after the cap- 
ture of Mélos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to 


5c. 415, hear their report, the deluded commissioners 
Return of orewa magnificent picture of the wealth, public 
the com- and private, which they had actually seen and 
missioners touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty 
impression talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty tri- 
produced = remes) as & small instalment out of the vast 
raport. stock remaining behind. While they thus offi- 


Resolution 
taken to 
send an ex- 


cially certified the capacity of the Egesteans 
to perform their promise of defraying the cost 
pedition to of the war, the seamen of their trireme, ad- 
y dressing the assembly in their character of 
citizens—beyond all suspicion of being bribed—overflowing 
with sympathy for the town in which they had just been 
so cordially welcomed—and full of wonder at the display 
of wealth which they had witnessed—would probably con- 
tribute still more effectually to kindle the sympathies of 
their countrymen. Accordingly when the Egestsean envoys 
again renewed their petitions and representations, con- 
fidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had unfer- 
gone—when the distress of the suppliant Leontines was 
again depicted—the Athenian assembly no longer delayed 
coming to a final decision. They determined to send forth- 
with sixty triremes to Sicily, under three generals with 
fall powers—Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachus; for the 
purpose, first, of relieving Egesta; next, as soon as that 
rimary object should have been accomplished, of re-estab- 
ishing the city of Leontini; lastly, of furthering the views 
of Athens in Sicily, by any other means which they might 
find practicable.? Such resolution being passed, a fresh 


2 To this winter or spring, per- 
haps, we may refer the representa- 
tion of the lost comedy Tpipdd7< 
of Aristophanés. Iberians were 
alluded to in it, to be introduced 
by Aristarchus ; seemingly Iberian 
mercenaries, who were among the 
auxiliaries talked of at this time 
by Alkibiadés and the other pro- 
minent adwisers of the expedition, 
as a means of conquest in Sicily 


(Thucyd. vi. 90). The word Tpia- 
Ane Was a nickname (not difficult 
to understand) applied to Alkibia- 
déa, who was just now at the height 
of his importance, and therefore 
likely enough to be chosen ag the 
butt of a comedy. See the few 
fragments remaining of the Tpips- 
Ane, in Meineke, Fragm. Comic. 
Gr. vol. ii. p, 1162-1167. 

* Thuoyd. vi. 8: Diedor. xii. 63. 
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assembly was appointed for the fifth day following, to settle 
the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the re- 
ports from Egesta were first delivered, was one 
of unqualified triumph to Alkibiadés and those 
who had from the first advocated the expedition 
—as well as of embarrassment and humiliation 
to Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably 
more astonished than any one else at the statements of the 
commissioners and seamen, because he did not believe in 
the point which they went to establish. Yet he could not 
venture to contradict eye-witnesses speaking in evident 
good faith—and as the assembly went heartily along with 
them, he laboured under great difficulty in repeating his 
objections to a scheme now so much strengthened in public 
favour. Accordingly his speech was probably hesitating 
and ineffective; the more so, as his opponents, far from 
wishing to make good any personal triumph against him- 
self, were forward in proposing his name first on the list 
of generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance.! But 
when the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed 
with the perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at 
the same time conscious that he had not done justice to 
his own case against it. He therefore resolved to avail 
himself of the next assembly four days afterwards, for the 
purpose of reopening the debate, and again denouncing 
the intended expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians 
might have declined to hear him on this subject. Indeed 
the question which he raised could not be put without 
illegality; the principle of the measure had been already 
determined, and it remained only to arrange the details, 
for which special purpose the coming assembly had been 
appointed, But he was heard, and with perfect patience; 
and his harangue, a valuable sample both of the man and 
of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydidés. I give 


Embarrass- 
ment of 
Nikias as 
opposer of 
the expedi- 
tion. 


2Thucyd. vi. & ‘O 8& Nuxtac, 
axovcatog piv ypnwbvoc Gpyety, dc. 
The reading axovctoc appears better 
sustained by MSS., and intrinsic- 
ally more suitable, than axovoac, 
which latter word probably arose 
from the correction of some reader 
who was surprised that Nikias 
made ip the second assembly a 


speech which properly belonged to 
the first—and who explained this 
by supposing that Nikias had not 
been present at the first assembly. 
That he was not present, however, 
is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some ex- 
planation; and I have endeavoured 
to supply one in the text. 
252 
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here the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

“Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the 
Speech of Particulars of the expeditionalready pronounced 
Nikias at against Sicily, yet I think we ought to take 
the second farther counsel whether it be well to send that 
held by the expedition at all; nor ought we thus hastily to 
Athenians. plunge, at the instance of aliens, into a dangerous 
war noway belonging to us. To myself personally, indeed, 
your resolution has offered an honourable appointment, and 
for my own bodily danger I care as little as any man: yet 
no considerations of personal dignity have ever before 
prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, from giving you 
my honest opinion, however it may clash with your habitual 
judgements. I tell you then, that in your desire to go to 
Sicily, you leave many enemies here behind you, and that 
you will bring upon yourselves new enemies from thence 
to help them. Perhaps you fancy that your truce with 
Sparta is an adequate protection. In name indeed (though 
only in name, thanks to the intrigues of parties both here 
and there), that truce may stand, so long as your power 
remains unimpaired; but on your first serious reverses, the 
enemy will eagerly take the opportunity of assailing you. 
Some of your most powerful enemies have never even 
accepted the truce; and if you divide your force as you now 
propose, they will probably set upon you at once along with 
the Sicilians, whom they would have been too happy to 
procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. 
Recollect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still 
in revolt, and have never yet been conquered: other con- 
tinental subjects, too, are not much to be trusted; and you 
are going to redress injuries offered to Egesta, before you 
have yet thought of redressing your own. Now your con- 
quests in Thrace, if you make any, can be maintained; but 
Sicily is so distant and the people so powerful, that you 
will never be able to maintain permanent ascendency; and 
it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein conquest 
cannot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. The 
Egesteans alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan ag- 
grandisement. But to me it seems, that the Sicilian Greeks, 
even if they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less 
dangerous to you than they are at present: for as matters 
stand now, they might possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, 
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from desire on the part of each to gain the favour of Lace- 
dsemon—but imperial Syracuse would have no motive to 
endanger her own empire for the purpose of putting down 
yours. You are now full of confidence, because you have 
come out of the war better than you at first feared. But 
do not trust the Spartans: they, the most sensitive of all 
men to the reputation of superiority, are lying in wait to 
play you a trick in order to repair their own dishonour: 
their oligarchical machinations against you demand all your 
vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of these 
foreigners at Egesta, Having just recovered ourselves 
somewhat from the pressure of disease and war, we ought 
to reserve this newly-acquired strength for our own pur- 
pose, instead of wasting it upon the treacherous assurances 
of desperate exiles from Sicily.” . 
Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards 
Alkibiadés: “If any man, delighted to be named to the 
command, though still too young for it, exhorts you to this 
expedition in his own selfish interests, looking to admiration 
for his ostentation in chariot-racing, and to profit from his 
command as a means of making good his extravagances—do 
not let such a man gain celebrity for himself at the hazard 
of the entire city. Be persuaded that such persons are alike 
unprincipled in regard to the public property and wasteful 
as to their own—and that this matter is too serious for the 
rash counsels of youth.. I tremble when I see before me 
this band sitting, by previous concert, close to their leader 
in the assembly—and I in my turn exhort the elderly men, 
who are near them, not to be shamed out of their opposition 
by the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to 
these men the ruinous appetite for what is not within reach; 
in the conviction that few plans ever succeed from passionate 
desire—many, from deliberate foresight. Let them vote 
against the expedition—maintaining undisturbed our pre- 
sent relations with the Sicilian cities, and desiring the 
Egestzans to close the war against Selinus, as they have 
begun it, without the aid of Athens.t Nor be thou afraid, 


1 Thucyd. vi. 914. Kat ob, ® avabnploat, td pév Adety Tod< vopous 
RPOTavt, TAUTA, Binep Hysi oor npoc- py wsta tooWvd’ av paptvpwy aitiay 
yxety xndecbai te tH: ndkewe, xal oyseiv, t7¢ 5& nédswe xaxwe Bovdev- 
Bobdee yevdaOar noditys ayaldc, ance capdvag laxpde dv yevéoOar, &c. 
arprte, xal yrwpac npotifer abfre I cannot concur in the remarks 
AOnvaior, voptoae al Opfwoete to of Dr. Arnold either on this passage, 
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is (Mr. President), tosubmit this momentous question 
again to the decision of the assembly—seeing that breach 
of the law in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot 
expose thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford op- 
portunity for the correction of a perilous misjudgement.” 
Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias 
on this memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, 
and probably made some impression; since it completely 
reopened the entire debate, in spite of the formal illegality. 
Immediately after he sat down, while his words were yet 
fresh in the ears of the audience, Alkibiadés rose to reply. 
The speech just made, bringing the expedition again into 
question, endangered his dearest hopes both of fame and 
of pecuniary acquisition. Opposed to Nikias both in per- 
sonal character and in political tendencies, he had pushed 
his rivalry to such a degree of bitterness, that at one 
moment a vote of ostracism had been on the point of 
deciding between them. That vote had indeed been turned 
aside by joint consent, and discharged upon Hyperbolus ; 


xe the hostile feelin 


still continued on both sides, and 


ikias had {ust manifested it by a parliamentary attack of 


the most ga 


or upon the parallel case of the 
renewed debate in the Athenian 
assembly on the subject of the 
punishment to be inflicted on the 
Mityleneans (see above, ch. L. and 
Thucyd. iii, 86). It appears to me 
that Nikias was here asking the 
Prytanis to do an illegal act, which 
might well expose him to accusa- 
tion and punishment. Probably he 
would have been accused on this 
ground, if the decision of the se- 
cond assembly had been different 
from what it actually turned out 
—if they had reversed the decision 
of the former assembly, but only 
by a small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. 
Arnold between what was éllegal 
and what was merely irregular, 
was little marked at Athens: both 
were called ¢legal — tod< yvomous 
Adaty. The rules which the Athe- 
nian assembly, a soveroign assem- 


g character—all the more galling because it 


bly, laid down for its own debates 
and decisions, were just as much 
laws as those which it passed for 
the guidance of private citizens. 
Both in this case, and in the 
Mitylenean debate, I think the 
Athenian Prytanis committed an i}- 
legality. In the first case, every 
one is glad of the illegality, be- 
cause it proved the salvation of so 
many Mitylenezan lives. In the 
second case, the illegality was pro- 
ductive of practical bad conse- 
quences, inasmuch as it seems to 
have brought about the immense 
extension of the scale upon which 
the expedition was projected. But 
there will occur in a few years a 
third incident (the condemnation 
of the six generals after the battle 
of Arginuse) in which the pro- 
digious importance of a strict ob- 
servance of forms will appear pain- 
fully and conspicuously manifest. 
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was strictly accurate and well-deserved. Provoked as well 
as alarmed, Alkibiadés started up forthwith—his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 
“Athenians, I both have better title than others to the 
ost of commander (for the taunts of Nikias reply of 
force me to begin here), and I account myself Alkibiadés. 
fully worthy of it. Those very matters, with which he 
reproaches me, are sources not merely of glory to my an- 
cestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 
For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid Theéry at 
Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athens even 
above the reality, having before regarded it as broken down 
by the war; when I sent into the lists seven chariots, being 
more than any private individual had ever sent before— 
winning the first prize, coming in also second and fourth, 
and performing all the accessories in a manner suitable to 
an Olympic.victory. Custom attaches honour to such 
exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. My 
exhibitions at Athens, too, choregic and others, are natur- 
ally viewed with jealousy by my rivals here; but in the 
eyes of strangers they~are evidences of power. Such 
so-called folly is by no means useless, when a man 
at his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor is 
it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of himself, 
that he should not conduct himself towards others as 
if he were their equal; for the man in misfortune finds 
no one to bear a share of it. Just as, when we are in 
distress, we find no one to speak to us—in like manner 
let a man lay his account to bear the insolence of the 
‘prosperous; or else let him give equal dealing to the 
ow, and then claim to receive it from the high. I know 
well that such exalted personages, and all who have in any 
way attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a 
certain extent with others also; while after their decease, 
they have left such a reputation as to make people claim 
kindred with them falsely—and to induce their country to 
boast of them, not as though they were aliens or wrong- 
doers, but as her own citizens and as men who did her 
honour. It is this glory which I desire; and in pursuit of 
which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. Yet 
look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
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comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought 
together the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without 
any serious cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacede- 
monians peril their all at Mantineia on the fortune of one 
day: a peril so great, that, though victorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady belief in their own 
strength. 

Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, 
find suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, 
and earnestness to give them confidence and obtain their 
co-operation. Be not now, therefore, afraid of this youth 
of mine: but so long as I possess it in full vigour, and so 
long as Nikias retains his reputation for good fortune, turn | 
us each to account In our own way.”! 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiadés 
went on to deprecate any change of the public resolution 
already taken. The Sicilian cities (he said) were not so 
formidable as was represented. Their population was 
numerous indeed, but fluctuating, turbulent, often on the 
move, and without local attachment. No man there con- 
sidered himself as a permanent resident nor cared to defend 
the city in which he dwelt; nor Were there arms or organi- 
zation for such a purpose. The native Sikels, detesting 
Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assailants. 
As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they had 
never yet been more without hope of damaging Athens, 
than they were now: they were not more desperate enemies 
now, than they had been in former days:2 they might invade 
Attica by land, whether the Athenians sailed to Sicily or 
not; but they could do no mischief by sea, for Athens would 
still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain them. 
What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade perform- 
ing obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian 
allies? To be sure they could bring no help to Attica in 
return:—but Athens did not want them on her own side 
of the water—she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her 
Sicilian enemies from coming over to attack her. She had 
originally acquired her empire by a readiness to interfere 
wherever she was invited; nor would she have made any 
progress, if she had been backward or prudish in scrutinising 

4 Thucyd, vi. 16, 17, éc Aude eydvovto, sits xal xav i. 
2? Thucyd, vi. 17, Kat viv odte pwvta, &c, 
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such invitations. She could not now set limits to the 
extent of her imperial sway; she was under a necessity not 
merely to retain her present subjects, but to lay snares for 
new subjects—on pain of falling into dependence herself 
if she ceased to be imperial. Let her then persist in the 
resolution adopted, and strike terror into the Peloponne- 
sians by undertaking this great expedition. She would 
robably conquer all Sicily; at least she would humble 
yracuse: in case even of failure, she could always bring 
back her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at 
sea. The stationary and inactive policy recommended by 
Nikias was not less at variance with the temper, than with — 
the position, of Athens, and would be ruinous to her if 
pursued, Her military organization would decline, and 
her energies would be wasted in internal rub and conflict, 
instead of that aspiring readiness of enterprise, which, 
having become engrafted upon her laws and habits, could 
not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, without speedy 
destruction. 1 
Such wassubstantiallythereply of Alkibiadés to Nikias, 


The debate was now completely reopened, so 
that several speakers addressed the assembly on 
both sides; more however, decidedly, in favour 
of the expedition than againstit. The alarmed 
Egesteans and Leontines renewed their supplica- 
tions, appealing to the plighted faith of the 
city: probably also, those Athenians who had 
visited Egesta stood forward again to protest 


The as- 
sembly 
favourable 
to the views 
of Alki- 
biadés— 
adheres to 
the resolu- 
tion of sail- 
ing to 
Sicily. 


against what they would call the ungenerous doubts and 
insinuations of Nikias. By all these appeals, after con- 
siderable debate, the assembly was so powerfully moved, 
that their determination to send the fleet became more 
intense than ever; and Nikias, perceiving that farther direct 
opposition was useless, altered histactics. He now attempted 
& manoeuvre, designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen 
with the plan, by enlarging upon its dangers and difficulties, 
and insisting upon a prodigious force as indispensable to 
surmount them. Nor was he without hopes that they might 
be sufficiently disheartened by such prospective hardships, 
to throw up the scheme altogether. At any rate, if they 
persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence, 


1 Thucyd, vi. 16-19, 
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Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced 
fiat of the people, he reminded them that the 
cities which they were about to attack, especially 
Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, populous, 
free— well-prepared in every way with hoplites, 
horsemen, light-armed troops, ships of war, 
plenty of horses to mount their cavalry, and 
abundant corn at home. At best, Athens could 
hope for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus 
and Katana, from their kindred with the Leon- 
tines. It was no mere fleet, therefore, which 
could cope with enemies like these on their own soil. The 
fleet indeed must'be prodigiously great, for the purpose 
not merely of maritime combat, but of keeping open com- 
munication at sea, and ensuring the importation of sub- 
sistence. But there must besides be a large force ofhoplites, 
bowmen, and slingers—a large stock of provisions in trans- 
ports—and above all, an abundant amount of money: for 
the funds promised by the Egestzeans would be found mere 
empty delusion. The army must be not simply a match 
for the enemy’s regular hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their 
landing.t If not, in case of the least reverse, they would 
find everywhere nothing but active enemies, without a 
single friend. “I know (he concluded) that there are many 
dangers against which we must take precaution, and many 
more in which we must trust to good fortune, serious as it 
is for mere men to do so. But f choose to leave as little 
as possible in the power of fortune, and to have in hand 
all means of reasonable security at the time when I leave 
Athens. Looking merely to the interests of the common- 
wealth, this is the most assured course; while to us who 
are to form the armament, it is indispensable for preserva- 
tion. If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the 
command,” 2 


Second 
speech of 
Nikias—ex- 
aggerating 
the difficul- 
ties and 
dangers of 
the expedi- 
tion, and 
demanding 
a force on 
the largest 
scale. 
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The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the 


assembly, coming as it did after a long and 
contentious debate, was much greater than that 
which had been produced by his first. But it 
was an effect totally opposite to that which he 
himself had anticipated and intended. Far 
from being discouraged or alienated from the 
expedition by those impediments which hé had 
studiously magnified, the people only attached 
themselves to it with yet greater obstinacy. 


Effect of 
this speech 
—increased 
eagerness 
of the as- 
sembly for 
the expedi- 
tion— 
ardour and 
unanimity 
in reference 
to the plan. 


The difficulties which stood in the way of Sicilian conquest 
served but to endear it to them the more, calling forth in- 
creased ardour and eagerness for personal exertion in the 
cause. The people not only accepted, without hesitation 
or deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before 
them of risk and cost, but warmly extolled his frankness 
not less than his sagacity, as the only means of making 
success certain. They were ready to grant without reserve 
every thing which he asked, with an enthusiasm and un- 
animity such as was rarely seen to reign in an Athenian 
assembly. In fact, the second speech of Wikias had brought. 
the two dissentient veins of the assembly into a confluence 
and harmony, all the more welcome because unexpected. 
While his partisans seconded it as the best way of neutra- 
lising the popular madness, his opponents—Alkibiadés, the 
Egestzans, and the Leontines—caught at it with accla- 
mation, as realising more than they had hoped for, and 
more than they could ever have ventured to propose. If 
Alkibiadés had demanded an armament on so vast a scale, 
the people would have turned a deaf ear. But such was 
their respect for Nikias—on theunited grounds of prudence, 
good fortune, P ety and favour with the gods—that his 
opposition to their favourite scheme had really made them 
uneasy; and when he made the same demand, they were 
delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting all such 
conditions as he imposed.! 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own 
purpose, not only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic 
magnitude which its projectors had never contemplated, 
but threw into it the whole soul of Athens, and roused a 
burst of ardour beyond all former example. Every man 
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present, old as well as young, rich and poor, of all 
Excitement Classes and professions, was eager to put down 
in the city his name for personal service. Some were 
clasaene— tempted by the love of gain; others by the 
great in- curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others 
crease in ° 2 

the scaleon again by the pride and supposed safety of 
which the — enlisting in so irresistible an armament. So over- 
was powering was the popular voice in calling for the 
planned. execution of the scheme, that the small minority 
who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of 
patriotism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
an orator named Demostratus, coming forward as spokes- 
man of this sentiment, urged Nikias to declare at once, 
without farther evasion, what force he required from the 
people. Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without 
any alternative, he sadly responded to the appeal; saying 
that he would take farther counsel with his colleagues, but 
that speaking on his first impression, he thought the 
triremes required must be not less than one hundred, nor 
the hoplites less than 5000—Athenians and allies together. 
There must farther be a proportional equipment of other 
forces and accompaniments, especially Kretan bowmen and 
slingers. Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of 
the people not only sanctioned it without delay, but even 
went beyond it. They conferred upon the generals full 
power to fix both the numbers of the armament and every 
other matter relating to the expedition, just as they might 
think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment 

and preparation of the forces was immediately 
B.C. 415. . 
April. begun. Mexsages were sent to summon sufficient 
Large pre- triremes from the nautical allies, as well as to 
parations invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and 
madeforthe to hire bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For 
expedition. three months the generals were busily engaged 
in this proceeding, while the city was in a state of alertness 
and bustle—fatally interrupted however by an incident 
which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned 
Review of on the expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is 
herve sl worth while to bestow a few reflections on the 
ceedings to preliminary proceedings of the Athenian people. 


the Sicilian - 
esp edition, Hose who are accustomed to impute all the 
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misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignor- 
ance of democracy, will not find the charge borne out 
by the facts which we have been just considering. The 
supplications of Egesteans and Leontines, forwarded to 
Athens about the spring or summer of 416 3.c., undergo 
careful and repeated discussion in the public assembly. 
They at first meet with considerable opposition, but the 
repeated debates gradually kindle both the sympathies 
and the ambition of the people. Still, however, no decisive 
step is taken without more ample and correct information 
from the spot, and special commissioners are sent to Egesta 
for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive report, 
triumphantly certifying all that the Egestzans had pro- 
mised. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 
suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners 
had been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission from Egesta, the 
two parties for and against the projected expedition had 
evidently joined issue; and when the commissionersreturned, 
bearing testimony so decisive in favour of the former, the 
party thus strengthened thought itself warranted in calling 
for a decision immediately, after all the previous debates. 
Nevertheless, the measure still had tosurmount therenewed 
and hearty opposition of Nikias, before it became finally 
ratified. It was this long and frequent debate, with oppo- 
sition often repeated but always outreasoned, which work- 
ing gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the minds 
of the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to 
support it, and made them cling to it with that tenacity 
which the coming chapters will demonstrate. In so far as 
the expedition was an error, it certainly was not error 
arising either from hurry, or want of discussion, or want 
of inquiry. Never in Grecian history was any measure 
more carefully weighed beforehand, or more deliberately 
and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is 
remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning aavico and 
counsellor, he took a right view of it; but in that infiuence of 
capacity he could not carry the peoplealong with “‘*!**- 
him. Yet such was their steady esteem for him personally, 
and their reluctance to proceed in the enterprise without 
him, that they eagerly embraced any conditions which he 
thought proper to impose. And the conditions which he 
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named had the effect of exaggerating the enterprise into 
such gigantic magnitude as no one in Athens had ever 
contemplated- thus casting into it so prodigious a propor- 
tion of the blood of Athens, that its discomfiture would be 
equivalent to the ruin of the commonwealth. This was 
the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after bemg 
forced to relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to 
the indirect manwuvre of demanding more than he thought 
the people would be willing to grant. It will be found 
only the first among a sad series of other mistakes—fatal 
to his country as well as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit 
for the wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism 
about the reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the 
Advice ana OPposite quality in Alkibiadés. His speech 
influence of is not merely full of overweening insolence as 
Alkibisdés. 9 manifestation of individual character, but of 
rash and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign 
policy of his country. The arguments whereby he enforces 
the expedition against Syracuse are indeed more mis- 
chievous in their tendency than the expedition itself, for 
the failure of which Alkibiadés is not to be held responsible. 
It might have succeeded in its special object, had it been 
properly conducted; but even if it had succeeded, the 
remark of Nikias is not the less just, that Athens was 
aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it 
would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When 
we recollect the true political wisdom with which Periklés 
had advised his countrymen to maintain strenuously their 
existing empire, but by no means to grasp at any new 
acquisitions while they had powerful enemies in Pelopon- 
nesus—we shall appreciate by contrast the feverish system 
of never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibiadés, and 
the destructive principles which he lays down that Athens 
must for ever be engaged in new conquests, on pain of 
forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces 
by internal discord. Even granting the necessity for 
Athens to employ her military and naval force (as Nikias 
had truly observed), Amphipolis and the revolted subjects 
in Thrace were still unsubdued; and the first employment 
of Athenian force ought to be directed against them, 
instead of being wasted in distant hazards and treacherous 
novelties, creating for Athens a position in which she 
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could never permanently maintain herself. The parallel 
which Alkibiadés draws, between the enterprising spirit 
whereby the Athenian empire had been first acquired, and 
the undefined speculations which he was himself recom- 
mending—is altogether fallacious. The Athenian empire 
took its rise from Athenian enterprise, working in concert 
with a serious alarm and necessity on the part of all the 
Grecian cities in or round the Aigean Sea. Athens rendered 
an essential service by keeping off the Persians, and pre- 
serving that sea in a better condition than it had ever been 
in before: her empire had begun by being a voluntary con- 
federacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint; 
while the local situation of all her subjects was sufficiently 
near to be within the reach of her controlling navy. Her 
new career of aggression in Sicily was in all these respects 
different. Nor is it less surprising to find Alkibiadés 
asserting that the multiplication of subjects in that distant 
island, employing a large portion of the Athenian naval 
force to watch them, would impart new stability to the 
pre-existing Athenian empire. How strange also to read 
the terms in which he makes light of enemies both in 
Peloponnesus and in Sicily; the Sicilian war being a new 
enterprise hardly less in magnitude and hazard than the 
Peloponnesian!1—to notice the honour which he claims 
to himself for his operations in Peloponnesus and the battle 
of Mantineia,? which had ended in complete failure, and in 
restoring Sparta to the maximum of her credit as it had 
stood before the events of Sphakteria! There is in fact 
no speech in Thucydidés so replete with rash, misguiding, 
and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of Alkibiadés. 
As aman of action, Alkibiadés was always brave, 
vigorous, and full of resource; as a politician Athens be- 
and adviser, he was especially mischievous to lieved her. 
his country, because he addressed himself to be mis- 
exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated {ress of the 
their sanguine and enterprising temper into a well as of 
temerity which overlooked all permanent cal- the sea. 
culation. The Athenians had now contracted the belief 
that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled to dominion 
and receipt of tribute from all islands—a belief which they 


1 Thucyd. vi. 1. od} xodA@ tive 2 Compare Plutarch, Precept. 
- Onodedstzpoy néAepov, &.: compare Reipubl. Gerend. p. 804. 
vii. 28, 
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had not only acted upon, but openly professed, in their 
attack upon Mélos during the preceding autumn, As Sicily 
was an island, it seemed to fall naturally under this cate- 
gory of subjects: for we ought not to wonder, amidst the 
inaccurate geographical data current in that day, that they 
were ignorant how much larger Sicily was‘ than the largest 
island in the Augean. Yet they seem to have been aware 
that it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for; as we 
may judge from the fact, that the object was one kept back 
rather than openly avowed, and that they acceded to all 
the immense preparations demanded by Nikias.? Moreover 
we shall see presently that even the armament which was 
despatched had conceived nothing beyond vague and 
hesitating ideas of something great to be achieved in Sicily. 
But if the Athenian public were rash and ignorant, in con- 
templating the conquest of Sicily, much more extravagant 
were the views of Alkibiadés: though I cannot bring myself 
to believe that even he, (as he afterwards asserted) really 
looked beyond Sicily to the conquest of Carthage and her 
empire. It was not merely ambition which he desired to 
gratify. He was not less eager for the immense private 
gains which would be consequent upon success, in order 
to supply those deficiencies which his profligate expendi- 
ture had occasioned.? 


1 Thucyd. v. 99; vi. 1-6. 
2 Thucyd. vi. 6. eprépevor piv tH 
anfectaty npopaca, tie néons 


innotpoviag xat tag Ghhag Sandvac, 
&c, 
Compare vi. 90. Plutarch (Alkib. 


(Zrxedlac) apEerwv, BonOsiv Se apa 
edrpexwe Bovddpevos tot éxutWv Evy- 
{éveot ual totic xpooyeysvypéevorts Eup- 
p20. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiadés, 
the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to—and that indirectly; 
rather as a favourable possibility, 
than as a result to be counted 
upon. 

7 Thucyd. vi. 15. Kai pdadAtota 
otpatnyjoal te énivQupdy xal éAnifwy 
Zixedtay vs Se’ abtod xal Kapyndiva 
AypeoOar, xal ta (Sra Apa cbtvyjcac 
xpypzol ce xal S6€y weedyjcsry. *Qy 
Yap tv aliwpaty Oxtp thy dor, 
tatc éntOuplare psiloc Ff xara thy 
Ondpyoveay odclay éypyto Ec te tac 


c.19; Nikias, c.12), Plutarch some- 
times speaks as if, not Alkibiadés 
alone (or at least in conjunction 
with a few partisans), but the Athe- 
nians generally, set out with an 
expectation of conquering Carthage 
as well as Sicily. In the speech 
which Alkibiadés made at Sparta 
after his banishment (Thucyd. vi. 
90), he does indeed state this as 
the general purpose of the expedi- 
tion. But it seems plain that he is 
here ascribing, to his countrymen 
generally, plans which were only 
fermenting in his own brain —as 
we may discern from a careful 
perusal of the first twenty chapters 
of the sixth book of Thucydidés. 
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When we recollect how loudly the charges have been 
preferred against Kleon—of presumption, of rash policy, 
and of selfish motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the 
prosecution of the war generally, and to Amphipolis; and 
when we compare these proceedings with the conduct of 
Alkibiadés as here described—we shall see how much more 
forcibly such charges attach to the latter than the former. 
It will be seen, that the vices of Alkibiadés, and the defects 
of Nikias, were the cause of far greaterruinto Athens than 
either Kleon or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two 
latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 

In the Oration de Pace of Ando- allies of the Athenians, and affirm- 
kidés (sect. 80), it is alleged that ing that Syracuse would be a more 
the Syracusans sent anembassy to valuable ally to Athens than 


Athens, a little before this expedi- Egesta or Katana. This statement 
tion, entreating to be admitted as is wholly untrue. 
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